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STATKMKNT 

Altstraet of the Cuxh Account 

RECEIPTS. —— 

1866. 1864. 

AD]{i»rox Fsbs. 

Roocirod from New Uembers,... Rs. 038 0 0 

- 028 0 0 1,600 0 0 

CoxTStBimoxs. 

Received Ci«m Uemben, .0,416 0 0 

- 0,446 0 0 8,380 10 0 

JOCBNAL. 

Sato proceeds of, and Subscription 
to the Joninal of the Asiatic Soedotj, 740 8 0 

Refund of Postage Stamps,. 6 0 0 * 

Ditto of Freight, . ' ... S 0 0 

- 768 1 0 610 4 0 

Libkasy. 

Sato proceeds of boolcs, . 163 12 O 

Refund of Froigbt. 20 4 0 

Ditto of Postage Stamps, .*' 1 16 0 

-<p- 198 16 0 300 4 0 

Musttnr. 

Received from tlio General Treastuy at 

600 Rs. per mouib,. 6,000 0 0 

Savings of salary, ... . 87 13 0 

- 6,087 13 0 6,616 11 6 

Vestto Pu.vd. 

Interest on Government Scenrities 
received from the Bonk of Bengal, . 337 8 0 

- 337 8 0 34-i 12 11 

SxetETARy’s Omes. 

Solo of Postage Stamps, ... ... 2 4 0 

Reftind of Puatago Stamps, .*.. ... 23 13 0 • 

Ditto of Packing Ctiaigca. 0 8 0 

Ditto of Bangby Rxpenaos. 6 7 6 

Saving of tolafy, ... ... ... 2 6 6 

- 34 7 0 1C 0 9 

Gkveral EtiTABLtsinfsxr. 

Saving of salary, . 1 14 0 

- 1 14 9 4 0 0 

CotM Ptjst). 

Sale procoods of Gold and Silvor Coins, 236 16 C 

- 236 16 6 33 0 0 

A. C. D. 0abxtl>, Esq, 

Reftmd of the amount advanced him 
on the Contingent Expenses for the 

Knscom. 117 11 6 

- 117 11 6 280 4 9 

Babv Poobxocbckdeb Btsack. 

Refmd in part of the amount advanced 
for the expesditore of the hfoseum, 762 15 8 

- 762 15 3 


Carried over,... 18,854 6 0 
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No. 1. 

of Ihe Atialic Svclety, for 1865. 


DlSBDIiSEJIKNTS. 

1866 . 

Co.'TTRimmoss. 

ncfundL'd to Ueimra. Cohnn, Cowio and 

Co. on account of Major J. [>. Sbor- . ■ 

will’s Sub.«;ri|>tiun for 3rd quarter 

1861 , itiouivod in ndvotioc, ... Bs. 6 0 0 

-C 0 

Journal. 


Printing CLnrgos, . 

I,6i0 

2 

0 

Drawing plans, ic. for the Journal 




and Procoadings. 

669 

3 

0 

Bngmving diugraros, Ao. for do. do.,... 

676 

6. 

0 . 

CuloHiig diagrams for tbo Journal, ... 

3 

10 

3 

Kivight uiid liniigby oxpuusos. 

233 

I 

6 

Purebase of Btainps,. ... 

13d 

0 

0 

Packing Cboiges, ... . 

"33 

u- 

0 

Cominisnon on 8nlo of bouko. 

23 

10 

0 

Pnrehnso of priuliiig piiiivr fur 




Journal uiid Prucoctliiigs.™ 

69 

0 

0 

Ditto fur u Copy of Journal,. 

... 1 

8. 

0 . 

Ditto fur threo blank books,. 

8 

4 

u 

Putty Cborgcs,... ,,, ... 

-1 

7 

u 

- 



— 3,273 1 3 

liinRART. 




Saloiy of tbo Librarian, 

810 

0 

0 

Zhdablialuneiit,... ... 

130 

0 

0 

Purchase of Books, ... 


u 

9 

Uinding Douksund Mounting Miqu, &c. 

3:t8 

3 

(1 

E-ttra wTiter,. 

I’W 

0 

0 . 

Salary for prnporing a revised Ca- 




tuluguu of tbo Library, . 

336 

0 

0 

Pnrcimso of Piiruituru, . 

383 

u 

6 

Printing Cbargcs, ... . 

.10 

a. 

.0 

Purchase of a blank book. 

2 

0 

0 

Pruight,... 

21 M 

3 

Luudiug Charges, ... . 

H 

4, 

6 

Bearing Postage, 

1 

8 

0 

Conunission on Sale of Books, ... 

12 

10’ 

3 

Petty Charges. 

28 

1 

3 

«- 

»■■■■ — 


- 2,376 9 6 

Museuu, 

• 

•• 


Salary of tho Curator,.. 

250 

0 

0 

Ditto of tho Sub-Curator, ... 

1,20.) 

0 

0 

Establishment,. ... 

688 

0 

0 

Salary of Tuxidorniists, ... 

S17.S 

9 

9 

Contingent charges, ... ... 

2,35:» 

1 

0 

Fomiliires, Staitds, &c. ... ... 

561 

13 

0 

Piircliuio of blank books, . 

20 

8 

0 

Advei-iisiiig Charges. 

7 

8' 

0 

Kn-igbt,... ... ... . 

18 

3 

3 

Phulygnqihio Drawings, . 

6!) 

0 

O' 


18G1. 


3,361 3 0 


1^07 0 8 


Curried orcr,.,. 6,066 11 0 6,861 13 0 
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RECEIPTS. 

, Bronglii 07or,...B3. ISjSM' 6 0 

PornTfABoif Misntr. 

BolVitul of the amount odranood him on the 

9th December last,.. 60 0 0 

--- 80 0 0 50 0 0 

Capt. J. Joitwnojt. 

Received from him in deposit, •«« 0 6 0 

- 0 6 0 

A. If. Yexchub, Esq. 

Refund in part of the amount paid on 

the SUtMav, 1804, .. 1 0 0 

- 10 0 

E. T. ATKmsoN, E-sq. 

Refund of tho amoont paid on tho 31st 

March last^. 3 8 0 

-3 8 0 

Majob J. G. Gouak. 

Received from him in Deposit, 10 0 0 

- 10 0 0 

I/r. J. WATXimocsB. 

Refund of tho amount paid Slat Jnne V 

last,. 12 0 

- 12 0 

Govkiuimbkt W. Pboviscbs. 

Rcfhnd in part of the iVoigiit paid 
for sending Jonraal Asiatic 8001017 , 9 0 0 

-9 0 0 

RUBItOVOnUN SiSCAR. 

Refund of tlto amoont paid on tho 16th 

May last, . 100 0 0 

- 100 0 0 

Sheikh Qullo TAxrnRiuiin'. 

Refiind of the amount paid on tho . 

13th Soptoinhor lost, . 20 0 0 

- 20 0 0 

Rev. jABScriKB. 

Sale proceeds of a copy of Tliibctan 

Grammar on his accomit,. 10 0 

- 10 0 

Balancr 0 ? 1864. 

In tho Bank of Bengal, .IjSO*! 5 6 

Cash in hand,... 5 14 7 

-- 1,810 4 1 


Curried over,... 20,360 9 1 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
Brought ovor,...Bs. 5,065 11 

Bopturing Chaiges. 339 5 

Farohaso of Postage Stamps, ... 10 0 

Ditto of 53 yards of Brood Cloth, ... 102 11 

Packing Charges, ... ... ... 8 0 

Income Tax on Caratoi'a Salary, ... 52 8 


Mvskux TiLVKsrKR Account. 
Printing 125 Copica of tho General 
Musotun incoi-poration draft Act, ... 

VssTXD Fund. 

Commission to tho Bank of Bengal 
for drawing intorest on the Govern- 
ment Socoritics, . 


Sbcbbtsrt’s OrricB. 


Coin Fund. 
Fnrehaso of Coins, 

BumniNo, 


0 5,85i 13 0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

- 6,468 3 6 6,307 8 3 


68 0 0 


0 13 6 


General Establishment, ... 

... 77-1 

0 

0 

Secretary's Offioo Establishmont, 

... 1,068 

0 

0 

Ferchase of Postago Stomps, 

...^ 140 

5 

0 

Ditto of blank booto. 

,.W 22 

0 

0 

Ditto of two Sheet Almanacs 

for 



1865-66, ... . 

... 2 

0 

0 

Ditto of Stationery. 

... 161 

3 

0 

Printing and Engraving Chaiges, 

... 162 

0 

0 

Bearing Postago, . 

Potty Charges,. 

G 

... 10 

11 

0 

9 

6 


886 11 


Assessment, . 

480 0 

0 

Ditto for lighting, . 

96 0 

0 

Repairing, .. . 

1,761 7 

6 

Misckllankovs. 

Advertising Charges,.. ... 

4 12 

0 

Meeting Charges, . 

76 7 

0 

Salary of a Mally, ... . 

Fee to tho Bonk of Bengal for Stamp¬ 

67 0 

0 

ing Cheques. 

3 2 

0 

Porchoso of BiNNript Stamps,.., ... 

7 13 

0 

Repairing old rattan mats, ... 

French Polishing a largo Tclcscopc- 

40 3 

6 

Tablo in the Meeting room. 

46 0 

0 

Petty Charges,. 

32 6 

9 


58 0 0 


0 13 6 7,063 4 4 


2,3-tO 13 3 2,321 1 9 

386 11 0 406 2 11 

2,340 7 6 816 11 3 


Babu Poornochunokb BYSAca. 

Paid liim ns advance on tho Con¬ 
tingent expensee for tho Mnsomu, . 1,015 0 0 


265 12 3 387 7 6 


1,015 0 0 


Carried over,... 18,709 11 6 




Carried or 01 ',... 30,3G0 0 1 
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DISBURSKMENTR. 


Bmnghl uvcr,...Uii. 18,7G8 11 G 

E. B. CowvT.L, Esq. 

Paiil Proiffht. for acncling n iwrcel of 
Bib. liidica to Messrs. WUUttnis aiul 

Norgato, . 5 0 0 

- 6 0 0 

E. T. Atkixso.v, Esq. 

Paid Bangliy Expciisos fur sending o 
box of Books with Packing Cliargcs, 3 8 0 

-3 8 0 

Capt. J. Johxstox. 

Paid back his deposit of the 4th March 

lost,. 0 0 0 

- 0 0 0 

* LiBUT. J . WATBRnOUSB. 

Paid Copying Chmges on throe pages 

of Music, . ... 12 0 

- 12 0 

Govt. E. W. Puovixcfs. 

Paid Rnflwny cliargc fur sending Jonr> 
nal and Proceedings to Allahabad,... * 10 5 0 

- 10 6 0 

Col. R. Straciirt. 

Paid Froight fur sending his books to 
Messrs. Williams & Koigato, Loudon, 10 0 0 

- 10 0 0 

J. n. Batten, Esq. 

Paid Ruilway freight for sending LL 

brory Books,. 2 0 0 

-2 9 0 


Messrs. Williams and Noroatb. 

Paid Mrs. U. Piddington as per tbeir 
draft j£39-3-7, at 2 s. id. per mpee, 385 12 0 


HiniRO Mobvn Sircar. 

Paid him as advance for preparing 

thi-ce iMok eases, ... . 100 0 0 


Catt. T. Hutton. 

Paid Banghy Expenses,Ac. for sending 
a parcel a! Insects to Muasoorio,... 3 0 0 


Cajt. H. H. G. Austen. 

Paid Banghy Expenses, Ac. for send¬ 
ing Libraiy Books to DchraDoon,... 3 14 0 


Lieutbn-ant a. Pullan. 

Paid Bearing Banghy Expenses, on 
a parcel of Coins sent by him to the 
Suoiety, .. 9 0 0 


385 12 0 

100 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 14 0 

9 0 0 


27 0 O 


5 6 0 


991 7 0 


Carried urcr,.,, 19,31u 3 6 



BECBTPTS. 

Brought over,...Il«. 20,3G0 9 1 


Bg.20.360 9 1 


Examined, 

Fkotap CnuNDSR Gitogns, 

AMUtant Secretary 


Atiaiie 8oeiet]/t Roomt, _ 

Ttu 31»t Itocenihw, 1865. 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


Brought orer,...Ba. 19,310 

3 

6 

A. G. WaLkES, Es%. 




Paid ingnfficient Poatage on a parcel 




of book*. 

7 0 0 



— 

- 7 

0 

0 

SuaiK GuiiA Tayidbrvtst. 




Paid him big Salary in advance, ... 

20 0 0 



— 

-20 

0 

0 

Shaik Harkt Taxtoebuist. 




Paid him hi* Salary in advance, ... 

103 0 0 



— 

-103 

0 

0 


19,MO 

3 

6 


Batakcb. , 

In the Bank of Bengal, ... 817 8 0 

Cash in baud,. 103 2 7 

- 920 6 7 


Be.20,360 9 1 


Audited, 

n. F. BLxxroan, 
Bajkndiu liALa Mma. 
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STATEMENT 

Alttlracl of Oie Oriental 


KECEIPTS. 

186S. 

OsiCiiTAL Publications. 

Bocoived by Sale of Bibliotheca. 

Indico, . Bs. 1,401 18 9 

Ditto by SnbscripUon to ditto, ... 126 0 0 

Ditto by Sole of White Ttyarvcda, ... 86 0 0 

Behind of Postage Stamps,. 7 8 0 

Ditto of Packing Charges, . 0 4 0 

- 1,673 9 9 

GOTIll«Or«NT Almwaxcb. 

Bcooivod from tlio Gcuottd Ti-cosury . . 

at 600 Ks. per mouth, . 6,000 0 0 

- 6,000 0 0 


Vbtbd Fund. 

Boooived Interest on tho Goremment 


Securities &om the Bank of Bengal, 

443 

8 

0 




- 


— 

— 

413 

8 

0 

OusTODT or Oriental Works. 







Savings of Salary, . 

10 

7 

9 




- 




10 

7 

9 

Bsv. P. Kittel. 







Becoived from him in Deposit, ,„ 

12 

4 

0 




- 



— 

12 

4 

0 

Yelax.indoo B. Sooni.iH. 







Bcooivod from him in Deposit, 

1 15 

0 




• 

■ 

_ 

— 

1 15 

6 

Bev. T. Folxkes. 







Bufund of Freight, .. 

2 

8 

9 




* 



_ 

2 

8 

9 

dk. h. Hauq. 







Beccived IVom him ns ndvonco for 







sending Bibliotlioca ludiuu, 

10 

0 

0 




• 

— 1- 

-a.— 

— 

10 

0 

0 

K. T. H. GRirrmi, Esq. 







Bufund of Freight, .. 

3 

1 

0 




- 

— 


_ 

8 

1 

0 

PuwDrr Chhotasau Tiwabi. 







Beceivod fiom him in Deposit, 

6 

0 

6 




•. 



_ 

6 

0 

6 

Balanoe of 1864, . 

1.424 10 

2 




Cash in hand,. 

13 

9 

8 




- 


— 

— 

1,438 

3 

10 


1861. 

2,210 8 8 

6,000 0 0 

• 

462 4 9 

1 14 0 


Caniod over,... 9,600 11 1 
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No. 2. 

Fuud for 1865. 


mSBUBSEALENTS. 


OwBST.VI. PinajCATIONS. 


18G5. 


1861. 


Cornnuiuiiou on the Solo of Books, 

Bs. 

168 

1 

0 



Freii'ht and Bnugliy, &c., 

e.« 

mo 

U 

0 



Packinir Charges, . 

• .s 

43 

8 

6 



Purchoso of Postage and Bcccipt 






Ktanijys, . 

s*s 

22 

9 

6 



Printing Charges. 

«.s 

25 

0 

0 



Potty Chatgos,. 

... 

11 

6 

3 

•156 

7 

ViatTED Frsn. 






# 

Commission Ui the Bank of Bengal for 






drawing intvi'cst on Govcnuucut 






Securities, . 

... 

1 

1 

8 







— 

1 

1 

CfSTOD* or OuiExtAt Worm. 







Salary of tho Librarian, ... 

• *a 

300 

0 

0 



Kstnlilishmcnt,... ... ... 


216 

0 

0 



B<jok Bimling, ... 

... 

iiy 

8 

0 



Fee paid to tho Bank of Bengal 

tor 






Stamping Che<{Uca,.. 


1 

0 

0 



Pureliaso of Foruitorc, ... 


31 

15 

6 



Petty Charges, . 

• ts 

17 

12 

9 

776 

13 

Libk-VBY. 







Fnrehaso of Books, ... 

t*. 

20 S 

0 

0 





■ ■ 


— 

205 

0 

As\xxu.rxis\ SsAUYA Sctba. 







Editing Charges, ... ... 

... 

-ISO 

0 

0 



Printing ditto,. 


806 

0 

0 




— 



— 

1,376 

0 

Lalita Vistab. 







Editing Charges, ... ... 

•••_ 

618 

0 

0 

618 

0 

TAKIKH-t.BADOl'ST. * 







Editing and Printing Chaiges, 

■■■ _ 

301 

0 

0 

391 

0 

BlonnAPincAL Dictiomary. 







Editing and Printing Chuigos, 


760 

0 

0 

760 

0 

NyAYA DABS.tK.1. 







Editing Chaiges, .. 

#*• 

SOS 

0 

0 



Priutiiig ditto, ... .. 

a*. 

418 

0 

0 

750 

0 

TaITTIIIYA AB-tKTAKA. 







Editing Chaiges, ... ... 

... 

288 

0 

0 



Printing ditto, ... ... 


221 

0 

0 

512 

0 

BKin-VTSAXaiTA. 







Friutiug Chaiges, „■ 


902 

0 

0 

902 

0 


118 O^CS 0 8 


23 0 0 


Carried over, 6,757 0 8 
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RECEIPTS. 

Brongbt over, .,R«. 9,600 41 1 


IRa . 9,600 11 1 


SxtuDiatd, 

Pkotap Chunsks Ghosri, 

Off. Stertiary, 


JtiaHe Soeiriy't Hoorn*, 

Tht Sl*t Dtcmhvr, 1865. 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Bronght over,...Rs. 6,767 6 2 


KAVAitDAKITA NmSAKA. 

Frintiug CbATgM, . 224 0 0 

TAnrtRTA Brabxaka. 

Editing Cbargoa, ... ... ... I-IM 0 0 

Prakrit Graxxar. 

Editing Choiges, . ... 288 0 0 

Il^BAL KaUCH. 

Editing and Printing Charges, ... 966 8 0 

Wis-o-Rakin. 

Editing and Printing Charges, ... 96 8 0 

Naraha Pakcuarattra. 

Printing Charges, ... ,,, „. 232 8 0 

Miuabsa Darrak.v. 

Printing Chargee, . 237 0 0 

Atrrk-1-A.kbari. 

Charges for bringing Mannscript of do., 18 5 0 


224 0 0 96 0 0 


14t 0 0 368 0 0 


288 0 0 


956 8 0 


COFYINO MSS. 
Copying Chargee, 


••• SSs 


6 8 0 


B. T. H. GRITFITfl, E-SQ. 

Paid Oreight for sending a parcel of 
Bibliotheca Indies,. 


3 10 


PUBDIT Cbhotaram Tiwari. 
Paid him in part on his deposit. 


2 8 0 


Dr. M. Hauqh. 

The value of Bibliotheca Indies sent to 
him, ... ... ... ... 

BAtANCC. 

In tho Bank of Bengal, . 

Cosh in baud,. 


9 6 0 


619 8 6 
5 8 6 


96 8 0 1,168 0 0 


232 8 0 


237 0 0 319 0 0 


18 


6 8 0 Id 10 6 


3 1 0 3 3 0 


2 8 0 


9 6 0 


626 0 11 


Ra. 


... 9,600 11 1 


Anditcd, 

U. F. BLAN'rORD, 
Rajesuua Lala Mitra. 



state:iient No. 3. 

Shewing the Assets and Ltabililies of the Asiatic Society at the close of 1865. 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 

Shexoing the Asscfs and LinhiHlies of the Oriental Publication Fund at the close of 18G5. 
AQQKTPi i lilABIlilTl£S. 
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rROCGEDIXnS 


OF TUB 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

Fok Jascartt, ISGO. 

The Annual Qcncnil Meeting uf the Asiatic Society was held on 
Wednesday the ITth January, 1806. 

A. Giotc, Estj., President, in tlio viinir. 

The Socrctiivy rcatl the Conncil’s Rciiort for 1805;— 

ANNUAL REPOllT. 

The Council liave much satisfaction in being able to report that, during 
the past year, the activity of the Society ho-s been cs^iial to that c>i' any 
foiTUor period. There ha.s not indeed been any incTCOso in the uuiul<cr 
of its members on that of the previous year; on the contrary, there 
has been a slight diminntion on the total number, and a considerable 
diminution of paying meiubers. But in every department, there Iiom 
been iua'cased activity; and many alterations and reforms havo been 
introduced, tending, ns the Couucil believe, ver/ matorially to the ml- 
vantago of the Society. 

Of the ordinary members of the Society, 25 havo withdrawn during 
the past year, and 11 are deceased, making a total loss of 36 members. 
The number of elections has been 82 only, so that there is a diiniuu* 
tion of four on the member list of the p^o^•ions year, 370 against 380. 

The following tabular statement of the number of ordinary inciubeni 
of the Society for each year of the lost decode shews, that while tho 
total number for the past year is oidy 4 less than that for 1804, tho 
great increase of absentee membcis lias cunsed a diminution of 21 On 
the list of snbscribiug mciiibcin. The total number of the latter is 
now 207, of which 121 are resident. The Council trust that the elec¬ 
tion of new members during the ensuing year may compensate for tho 
unusual number lost by death and withdrawal during that just ended. 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. [Jan. 



Paying. 

Absent. 

Total. 

1856,. 

. 181 

36 

167 

1857,. 

. 109 

88 

147 

1858,. 

. 198 

40 

233 

1869,. 

. 135 

46 

180 

i^60, .... 

.. .. 195 

47 

242 

1861,. 

. 225 

56 

281 

1862, ...V., 

. 229 

82 

311 

1863,. 

. 276 

79 

855 

1864,. 

. 288 

92 

380 

1865,. 

. 267 

109 

876 


Among tl»c honoiiiiy mombera, tlio Conncil regret to rocord the death 
of Dr. Hugh Falconer, long a mombor of the Society, and one whose 
name is indissolubly associated with its kbonrs. The closing volume of 
its Bcscarchcs, published in 1836, contains not less than 5 papers from 
Dr. Falconer, then in the niidst of his Sownlik discoveries; and 3 other 
papers on the fossils horn that interesting range of liills were pnbimhed 
by liim about the same time in vols. 6 and G of Priusep’s JournaL 
In 1831, he liad picviously drawn attention, in the same Journal, to 
the aptitude of the Himnlayan range for the cultiun of Tea. A letter 
from him, when at Saharnnpore, seems to have conveyed to Oidcntta 
the first intelligence of the great cataclysm of the Indus in 1841, tho 
cause of which bad the greater interest for him, in that he had then 
recently returned front on expedition to Cashmere and tho groat gla¬ 
ciers of tho Mnstngh range. In tlio followng year. Dr. Falconer went 
to England, where, besides contributing many papers to the Royal, 
Asiatic, Geologlicol and Linntean Societies, he commenced with Col. 
Cautloy tho ‘ Fauna Antique Sivalousis,’ tho text of which has unfor¬ 
tunately been left incomplete. On his return to India in 1848, his 
residence in Calcutta enabled him for the first time to bo on ofBco- 
boarer of the Society, and before finally leaving India in 1855, he 
undertook the airangcmcnt, in their hluseura, of tho tertiary fossils with 
which his eailicr researches had made him so familiar. During tho 
10 years which followed on his return to England, ho contiibatod to 
the Geological Society an important paper ‘ on tho species of Mastodon 
and Elephant occurring in tho fossil state in England’, tho 2nd part of 
which, though read so far back as 1857, has boon published in that 
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Society’s Jonrnal since Lis dcntli. Another pajier on the pigmy Ele¬ 
phant of Malta, read before the British Association at Cambridge, 
excited great interest. His later studies wore devoted to that subject 
which is now so prominently occupying the thoughts of men of 
science, the anticpiity of man; and his last written coiuiunnication was in 
oonuoxiou with this, being a i-cport to tlic Govcrniuftnt"^hich ho drew up 
with Pi-of. BukIc ou some recently rliscovorod cave doj>oaits in Gihndtar. 
Dr. Falconer was, at the time of his dcatli, a Vice-President of the 
Royal Society, and Foreign Socrctajy of the Geological Society. A reso¬ 
lution expressive of its deep regret on the announcement of the loss 
^ which this event oecoaioned, was reconlod in this Society’s proceedings 
for April lost, and a subscription has been raised among its inombors 
for a bust, which it is hoi>cd will bo in its place in tho mooting-room 
before tho next anniversary meeting. 

Mr. Edwnnl Blylli, who, as an A.s.so«dntc of the Society and Curator 
of the society’s museum, during a period of 21 ywu’s, brought together 
and described the greater part of the Zoological colhsttious in tlie 
museum, and whoso mtmerous writings in tho Society's Joiirual form 
an iuiiKirtaut part of the literature of ludiun Zoology, ha.s been elected 
to the vac’ancy on the roll of honorary members, cuuseil by tho death 
of Dr. F)dconcr. 

Tho Rev. C. n. Dali has bccu clcctetl during tho past year as an 
os-soeinte member of the Society. 

Among tho onlinary membora, tho Council have to regret tho loss 
by death of Mr. E. 0. Riley, whoso paj>er on tho Lake of the clear 
water in Burmah was published in the XXXIII. Vol. of tho Society's 
Journal: also Brig.-Genl. Showers, the IIon’blcE. P. Levinge. Lieut. 
J. II. Urquhnrt, R. E., Lieut.-Col. P. Stewart, R. E., Baba MoOibrn- 
suduu Doss, R. T. Martin, E-aj., W. Foibcs Go.ss, Esip, R'ijd Chunder 
Sekur Roy, and Moulavi Waheeudeen Nubce Klein B<ih<idur. 

Mrssoi. 

In no department has greater pragn's.s Ivecn made during tho past 
year than in the Society’s muHCum. In the mouth of June, Dr. J. 
Amlersoii was appointisl Curator of the Imperial Mn.scum, and per¬ 
mitted l>y Government to assume charge of the Soeioty’s collections. 
Dr. Anderson immediately undeito.}k the iv-iurangcment, and rcsto- 
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ration of tlie spocimcus, which, ainco the departure of Mr. Blyth, had 
ncceesarily only received snch core as was absointely requisite to ensure 
their simple preservation. The museum was at the some time elosed to 
the public for repairs, and for re-painting and whitewashing tho interior. 
With a view to provide more light, especially in tho lower rooms, the 
interior of the oSles, tho stands of thq specimens, Ac. were painted 
white, and the cases and larger specimens at tho same time so rc- 
an*angcd, as to ohsti-uct as little as possible the side lights of the lower 
rooms. Tho smaller osteological specimens, which had previously hccu 
exposed to dust and injury, were arranged in cases, and the larger 
re-arrango<l rvith less crowding than before, and protected by a light ^ 
railing. The stuffed animals were rc-arranged and protected in a 
similar manner, in the room formerly occupied by the reptiles and 
fishes; and tho valuable antiquities, which hod previously been exposed 
to the deteriorating action of the weather in the museum compound, and 
many of which had been lost to sight amid tho vegetation, weix) brought 
into the museum, thoroughly cleaned, and anangud along tho walls of 
the museum, so as to display them in a maimer previously unattempt- 
ed. In order to provide more space for these and the Zoological 
specimens, tlie collections of rock specimens and mincnils, which wore 
of comparatively little interest to tho public, and tlio impoi-tance of 
whicli has been in a great measure superseded by the formation of the 
Geological Mnseum in Hastings Street, were removed from their coses, 
carefully labelled and packed in cases, to ho kept in tho musenin 
gmlowns, until tho provision of more space may i>crinit of their being 
arranged in drawera and thus rondci-cd available to those who may 
wish to refer to thorn. Notwithstanding these mca-sni-cs, tho space 
available for tho Zoological collections has been found insufficient, and 
tho specimens remain inconveniently crowded, bnt the Council have 
addressed Qovemment with a view to the temporary provision of space * 
elsewhere, until such time as tho now museum building may be made 
ready; and they trust that it may shortly be in their power so to provide 
for this part of their collections, as to place them beyond risk of further 
injury. In addition to effecting these important improvements. Dr. 
Anderson has addressed himself to enlarge the Ethnological collection, 
and a circular, drawn up by him, has been issued in the name of the 
Society, soliciting the assistance of tho different Governments of India 
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nnd of members of the Society, in extending the Society'^ collection 
of bnmon crania. The Government of Bombay has replied favorably 
to this application, nnd the Society has already received some contri¬ 
butions from private donors, nnd promises of further aid which augur 
favourably for the success of the undei-takiiig. Dr. Andci'son has also 
commenced tlio formation of a collection of costs of t^c head and bast 
of the Torions aboriginal races of Imlio, and such foreign races ns are 
to be found in Calcutta, or can be procured elsewhere. Similar casts 
of some of the monkey tribes have also been taken, and will be added 
to, as opportunity may servo. The reptilian collection has been ex¬ 
amined, compared, and catalogued by Mr. W. Theobald, Jr., nnd the 
cataloguo is now in the press prapariug for publication. Some speci¬ 
mens have also been presented to the collection by Mr. Theobald. 

The collection of Jladrepores which, like the Invertebrate collections 
in general, (with the single c.xeeptiou of the shells arrangeil and cato- 
logncd by Mr. Theobald, in 1800) have hitherto been in n sailly 
neglected state, uiuuiined and utiamiigcd, and so siuall in number ns 
most inndeciuatcly to repi'cscnt this important fauna, even for our 
own coasts, have been cleansed, and will shortly be aimngcd, together 
with a fine series from the Arracan con.<it, prc-scntcd by Mr. Tlicobald, 
in a case or coses spccinlly provided for them. Mr. Atkinson has pre¬ 
sented a fine scries of Lepulopterous insects, but these again cannot ho 
exhibited, until the irtscct cases, long since ordered, shall arrive from 
Lome, and be placed in tbe mnscum. It has liithci-to been a reproach 
to the mnsenra, that bntone, and that the smallest, of the five sub-king¬ 
doms of animated nntnre, has been at all ado(|uatcly represented. The 
collection of Mollnsca, which stands next in order, is equalled if not 
snqMtssed, by more tlian one private collection in Calcntta; of tbo 
greater part of the Annnlosa, nothing worthy of being called a collec¬ 
tion exists, and the some must bo said of the Echinodermata and 
Protozoa. Of the sub-kingdom Ccelcntcratn, the corals, alraady men¬ 
tioned, ara the only rcpre.Hcntativcs. Tlie Couneil earnestly desiiw that 
attention may bo given to providing some more worthy vopresentatiou 
of these neglected dcpnrlnicnts of Imlian Zoology, nnd invite the dona¬ 
tions of members wth a view to this end. They have hitherto abstain¬ 
ed from making any such appeal, being aware tlwt the limited means 
of the Society did not admit of their providing for the preservation 
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oucl arranlcment of a. greatly inci-eascd Zoological collection. They 
believe, however, that they may now venture to do so, with confidence 
that under Dr. Anderson’s direction, the luvcrtobmto collections, 
henceforth to bo added to the Museum, will be fully caiwl for, and 

their importance duly appreciated. 

Besides the donations already mentioned, the Society have received 
many others of considerable importance. A highly interesting and 
perfeet specimen of a Meteorite which fell in the neighbourhood of 
Jessore in May, 1865, has been presented by Baboo Qonr Doss Bysack; 
and a stone of large dimensions, and exhibiting some peculiar external 
characters, which feU near Sliergotty in August, 1865, has been most 
liberally presented by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. Li con¬ 
nection with these, the Council feel it their duty to express their obli¬ 
gation to Mr. H. H. Locke, to whose careful supermtcndcncc the 
Society arc indebted for a series of models of these stones, produced 

with a fidelity, which they believe will bo highly appreciated by the 

European Museums to which they have becu or rvill bo presented. 
They cannot too highly appreciate the advantages offerwl by the 
School of Art, under Mr. Locke’s direction; both in enabling tho 
Society to procure accurate and artistic moilels of meteorites, and 
ethnological and other caste, and also in fnniisbing illiMtrations for 
their publication, of an excollonco and accuracy of execution, hithoJ-to 
but rarely obtainable in Calcutta. Some specimens of meteorites, 
some of which me new to tho Museum, have been received frem Pro¬ 
fessor SheparcL From Mr. Blyth the Society has received a fine 
series of skulls, with a few other specimens; from Dr. Williams, late of 
Mandelay, and from Dr. Jonlon, collections of birds’ skins; and from 
Baboo Rajcndra Mnllick, a large number of birds and mmumals, 
Dr. Stoliezka has presented some specimens of binls, and a Lagomys 
from the snow region of the N. W. Himalaya, which had long been 
a desideratum in the Museum. To Major Ford of Port Blair, tho 
Bociety are indebted for 8 Andaman skulls, and a fine collection of 
shells; and to Lieut. Beavan, Col. Tytler and many other donors, for 
Zoological specimens of various kinds which have been enmuerated in 
the Society’s proceedings. . 

From Col. Fytcho and Major Fortl, the Society have receivctl speci¬ 
mens of tho weapons and manufactures of the Andaman Islanders; 
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from Mr. Westfield, Gcul. Tomlw, Captain Godwin Auston, and Lient. 
Wallace, specimens of arms, implements, and other works of the 
Booteas and Thibetans; and from Col. Saxton, the implements used 
in the Mcriah sacrifices in Goomsoor. A fine statne in beaten brass, 
of the Dhnrm Rujuli of Bbotnn, presented by Captain Hidayut Ali, 
now forms a prominent, object on tlie staircase of the musenm. 

In quitting the subject of the mnscum, the Council express a hope 
that the considerable expenditure which has been inenn-ed in its 
restoration and re-arrangement, will be considered amply justified by 
the great improvement which it now exhibits. They arc, however, 
fully impressed with the inability of the Society to continue to meet 
the heavy monthly outlay which the maintenance of the muscnin 
demands, and they have the whole subjeot now under cousideration, 
with a view to providing for the future snp^iort of the museum, with¬ 
out trenching so scriorndy, as during the lo-st few months, on (ho 
somewhat limited means of the Society. 

Fixaxcb. 

The Council have the satisfaction to report that the measuras, 
adopted dmiiig the past year to realize the aivears duo to the Society’s 
fnnils on account of ontiwncc fees and snbscriptions, have been more 
Bucccssfid than in previous years. It having, however, been oseertaiued 
that many members had nevw received the notices which from time to 
timo had been sent informing them of their liabilities, registered 
letters were issued in December last, to all who were nioro than ono 
year in arrears. Satisfactory answers have been already received to soma 
of these calls—oiid it is hoped that ero long tlie remaining arrears, 
amounting to Rs. 7,487, will bo all realized.* 

The outlay of the Society’s funds has been larger tli.on nsnal, and 
will ncccsBiitiito the solo of Govemmeut securities to the extent of 
about 1,500 R-s. which it is proposed to replace on realization of the 
arrears above noticwl. 


• Of this amount Es. 8,482 aro for arrears of subscription of more than ono 


year's standing.. 

' Untstauding for sale of Jouma],.Bs, 

Ditto ditto Subscriptions,.. 

Ditto ditto saio of Library books, . 

Ditto ditto Admission Foos,... 


107 

563 

637 

443 
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Tlw principal items of extra expenditure have been the following: 


In repairs to house.R«. 1,764 

Befitting and re-arranging the Mnsonm,. 8,860 

In printing and editing the Journal,*. 1,006 


The sums rcalhsed from members during the past year amount to 
Rs. 10,878. This is in excess of the aveiiige of the past ten years by 
Rs 2,700. Of the above total, Bs. 928 were for admission fees, and 
Bs. 9,445 for ^uaiterly subscriptions. 

Comparing the actuals of this year with the estimate, the results ai-e 
as follows: 

Lvcomv. 



Estimate. 

. Actual. 

Deficit. 

Excess. 

Admission fees,.. 

. 1,600 

928 

672 

... 

Suhscriptions, . 

.. 8,500 

9,445 

• •e 

945 

Journal, . 

.. 600 

758 

• •• 

158 

Library,. 

. 800 

108 

107 


Musoum, . 

. 1,500 

6,037t 


4,587 

Secretary’s Office,. 

. 20 

84 

.•a 

14 

Coin fond,. 

. 80 

286 

see 

206 


779 6,860 


Excess, ... 6,081 

ExPKNnrruiiB. 

Estimate. Actual. Saving. Excess. 


Jonruol, . 

. 3,500 

3,272 

228 

• ae 

Librnty, . 

. 2,500 

2,500 

• •a 

• ae 

Museum, . 


6,468t 

• •• 

4,968 

Secretary’s Office, .... 

.. 2,350 

2,349 

1 

• • • 

Building,. 

. 1,800 

2,840 

• • • 

540 

Cdin fund, . 

. 250 

886 

• • • 

136 

Misccllonoons,. 

. 400 

265 

185 

... 




864 

5,604 


Expenditure 

excess. 

• • • 

6,280 


Income ditto 


... 

5,081 


Difference, 


• • • 

159 


* This shovrs the excess cost over tbo average of other years. 

•f The ezpenditaro of the Masoum was oetioioted at tho beginning of tlio last 
’car for three mouths only, in tho expectation that it would be transferred to tho 
tovornincnt. • 
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The following Ktatcment ehews tlio e»timstcd inoome and expend!* 
ture for 1866. 

Incoub. 


Admission fees, . 

.Rs. 

1,000 

0 

0 

Subscriptions, .. , . . 


8,500 

0 

0 

Journal,. 

• • •» 

600 

0 

0 

Library,. 


200 

0 

0 

Museum, . 


6,000 

0 

0 

Secretary’s Office, . 


20 

0 

0 

Coin fund. 

• s* • • 

100 

0 

0 

’"Sale of Oovurniuent Securities, .. . 


1,500 

0 

0 



17,920 

0 

0 

ExPENDITUnX. 





Joumid, . 

Rs. 

3,500 

0 

0 

Proceedings, . 

....as 

900 

0 

II 

Library,. 


2,000 

0 

0 

Museum. 


6,000 

0 

0 

Secretary’s Office,. 


2,360 

0 

0 

Building, ... 


2,500 

0 

0 

Coin fund,. 


320 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous, . 


850 

0 

0 

• 


17,920 

0 

0 


The accounts for the year have been prepared and aubniittu*! to the 
Auilitors as usnal, and will be laid before the Society as soon as linuJIy 
passed by them. 


OmcEK.<(. • 

The great increase in the Honorary work of the Society, which has 
been ennsed by the increase of its nnmber of members daring the pa<t 
few years, by the increase in its publications, and various otlier work, 
has induced the Conncil, on the report of the Secretary, to increase the 
nnmber of Honorary officers from two to four; so distributing the 
work, tliat each officer shonld undertake a special department and 

* Tilts will only bo necessary, in Ilia ovciit of ouUtnti<ling arrears not being 
realized us aiiticipaitod. 
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than relieve the two Secretaries (frequently one only) from the excess 
of work imposed by the previous an-angement. Col. Gastrell kindly 
consented to officiate as Treasurer, and two special Secretaryships of 
Natural History and Philology, History, &c. were established and 
accepted respectively by Dr. J. Anderson and Babu BAjcndra Lila 
Mitra, Mr. Blanford retaining the general work of correspondence, and 
the transaction of the ordinary current business of the Society’s pro* 
ceedings. This measure was announced to the Society for confirma¬ 
tion in July last, since, which it had been in force, and the Council 
believe greatly to the benefit of the Society. 

BAbu Ltl GopAl Dutt, the Librarian and Assistant Secretaiy, having 
applied for six months' leave, the Council have appointed Bubu Pro* 
tAp Chundcr Ghosbo to officiate for him daring his absence. Though 
new to his duties, Babu ProtAp Chnnder Ghoshe has applied himself 
with great zeal, and promises to become a most useful officer. The 
other officers of the Society remain as at tlie end of last year, and 
have continued to give entire satisfaction. 

JOUHXAL. 

The change in the form of publication of tlio Journal announced in 
the last annual report, wus effected at the commencement of the present 
year, and Ihis, together with the re-arrangement of Honorary officers, 
has enabled the Society to clear off the large arrears of papers which 
had accumulated in their boxes; so that it is trusted that, in future, 
publication may keep pace with the receipt of communications, to tho 
great satisfaction doubtless of authors and readers. It has been found 
quite practicable, and indeed easy, to classify tho papers received, accord¬ 
ing to the system proposed; and the papers of different character's have 
tho advantage of being edited by gentlemen having special acquain¬ 
tance* with the subject matter, without delay or inconvenience. The 
increased bulk of the publications has necessarily rendered the expen¬ 
diture of the Society in this department some'what hea'vier than in 
former years; whether the cost will remain the same or will diminish 
in subsequent years, must depend on the number of communications 
received; but the Society will doubtless consider that the cost of the 
Journal is one of the most legitimate items of expenditure, and will 
desire that the Journal may suffer no diminution in tho quantity or 
value of the materials received. 
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Seven nnmberH of the Jonrnal, viz. three of tlie Natural Hiatoiy 
and four of the Historical part, have been issued, and ten numbers of 
the Proceedings; an eighth number of the Journal, making the fourth 
of tlie Natural History part, is now nearly ready for issue, together 
with the number of the Proceedings for December. 

Libbart. 

During the past year, 350 volumes, periodicals, and jiamphlcts have 
been added to the Library, the greater part of which have been pre¬ 
sentations. The hca^'y outlay whicli has been incurred in the rci>airs 
of the building and the restoration of the Museum, has not {)ermitted 
the Soeiety to expend any lai'ge snm on the Library. A series of works 
on Zoophytes have however been purchased, with a view to the deter¬ 
mination and arrangement of this ivart of the Zoological collection, which 
Dr. Btoliezka has kindly offered to undertake. Con-siderablc progress 
has been made in the preparation of a new* and classified catalogue, 
long an urgent necessity ; the former catalogue having become in a 
great measure obsolete, owing to the large additions made to the 
Library since it was prepared. Tl»e catalogue now preparing will bo 
classified according to subjects, with a descriptive index arranged 
alphabetically, and it is proposed to publish an annual Supplement 
arranged in like manner. 

, liibliotheca Indiea. 

Twenty-six numbers of the Bibliotheca Indiea have been issued 
during the past year, including portions of twelve different works. 
One of these is Arabic, two are Persian, seven Sanskrit, and two 
translations from tbc Sanskrit. 

In tbc new series. Major Lees has completed his edition of the’ Wu- 
o-Ramtn, an ancient Persian poem of great merit; and Manlavis Abdul 
Hak and Ahmed Ali have brouglit out three fasciculi of the Ikbul- 
ndmeh Jahdngiri, a biography of Jchdngir, which, with the Tojuk-e 
Jelidngiri, lately published at Alighar, will place at the disposal of the 
Oriental scholar the most authentic materials available for a correct 
history of the reign of that distinguished emperor. As a sequel to it, 
the Council have lately sent to press the Alamgirndmeh of Mobamed 
Karim, and intend to follow it up by editions of the Bddtiiditndmeh of 
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Abdnl Hdmid Lfthonrie and tlie TiirikJi e Bahddurshihi, to complete 
their series of the Htnndard histories of the native histories of Delhi. 

Of Sanskrit works in this series, the Council hove to record the com¬ 
pletion of the BrihcUtanItUd of Voriiha Mihiro, on astronomical work of 
great value, edited by Dr. H. Kem; the Nydya Danana of Gotama 
with tlie commentary of Vats&yana, edited by professor Jayon&niyana 
Tarkapanchanana; the Ndrada Panchardtra, edited by Kev. K. M. 
Bonerjea ; the &ink}iyasdra of Vijn&na Bhikshn, edited by Dr. Fitz- 
Edwavd Hall; and the Das'arupa or Hindu Canons of Dramatnrgy by 
Dhananajaya with the exposition of Dhanika, by tlie same editor. Tlie 
late Dr. Bollnntync’s translation of the Suukhya Aphorisms of Kapila 
has also been completed by the publication of its conclnding portion. 

Of works in progress. Pandit Biman&rayana Vidyflratna has issued 
seven fasciculi of the Srauta Svtra of Aswaliiyana, Btbu B&jendraldla 
Mitra has brought out a fasciculus of the TaittiHya, ArdnyaJea, and 
Pandita Maheschandra Nyiyaratna, a fasciculus of the Minx&isd 
Dartana with the commentary of Savara Swdmi. 

In the old series, Babn Pramod&ddsa Mitra has brought out two 
fasciculi of his continuation of Dr. Ballantyno’s translation of the 
S&hitya Darpana, and Major Lees and B^ku Rajendrolnla Mitra are 
engaged in their editions of the Biographical Dictionary of Ibu Hajar 
and the Taittirfys Brjhmana of the Black Yajnr Veda. 

The following are lists of the different works published, or ore in 
coarse of publication, in the old and the new series :— 

0/ Ute Netu Seriet. 

1. The Iqb^ln^mah-i Jnhdngi'ri; of Motamad Khan, edited by Mnn- 
lawis Abd Al-Haqq, and Ahmad Ali, Nos. 77, 78 and 79. Fasc. I, 
n and m. 

2. Wis-O-Bimin, an ancient Persian poem by Fakr al-din, As’ad 
al-Astar&badi, al-Fakhri, al GurgSni, edited by Capt. W. N. Lees, 
L. L. D. and Munshi AJimad Ali, No. 76. Fasc. V, 

3. Tlie Miminsi Dorsana, with the commentary of Savora Swimin, 
edited by Pandita Maliisa Chandra Nydyaratna. No. 85, Fasc. II. 

4. S6nkhya-Ssra, a treatise on S«nkhya Philosophy, by Yijnfina 
Bhikshn, edited by Fitz-Edward Hall, D. C. L. Oxon, No. 88. 

6. The Das'a-Rupa, or Hindu Canons of Dramatnrgy, by Dhanon- 
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jaya; with the ex]K)«ition of Bhauika. The Avaloka edited by Fitz. 
Edward Hall, D. C. L. No. 82, Fasc. lU. 

6. The S^nkhya Aphoriama of Kapila with extracta from Vijiinua 
Bhiksn’a commentary, translated by J. R. Ballantyue, LL. D. No. 
81, Fa.sc. II. 

7. The Ndraila Poncharatra, edited by Rev. K. M. Bancrjea. No. 
75, Faso. IV. 

8. The Taittirfya Arapyaka of the Black Yajnr Ve<lo, with the 
commentary of Sayandchdrya, edited by Bdbu Rajcndnilula Mitra, No. 
74, Faac. II. 

9. The Nydya Darsdna of Qotama with the commentary of Vat- 
sdyana, edited by Pandita Jayandrayana Tarkapanchduaua. No. 70, 
Fasc. III. 

10. The S'ranta Sutra of As'waldyana with the commentary of 
Odigya NdrdyaQo, edited by Rdnm Nardyana Vidydratna, Nos. <J!1, 71, 
80, 84, and 86. Fasc. IV., V., VI., VH., and Ylll. 

11. The Brihats-nuhitii of Varfiha-Mihirn, editeil by Dr. II. Kem, 
Nos. 68, 72, and 73. Fasc. V., VI., and VII. 

Tlie Muataklmb Al-Twdn'kh of Abd Al-Qddir Bin i Maldkshah, 
edited by Capt. W. N. Lees, L.L. D. and Maulawi Kabir Aldin Ahmad 
and Munshi Ahmad Ali. Fuse. V. 

Of tJie Old /Series. 

1. A Biographical Dictionary of persons who knew Mohammad, 
by Ibn i Hajar, edited in Arabic by Maulawics Abd-al Haqq and Gho- 
1dm Qddir and Capt. W. N. Lees, Nos. 209, 211, and 214. Fasc. IV., 
V., and VI. 

2. Tho Sdhitya-Durpaga or Mirror of Composition, a treatise on 
literary criticism; by Vis'wamitha Kavirdja, translated into English 
by Babu Pramudiddsd Mitra and the late James R Ballantyue, L.L.D., 
Nos. 212 and 213. Fasc. I. and II. 

3. The Taittirfya BrdhmaQa of the Black Vajiir Veda, with the 
commentary of Sdyaudeharyn, edited by Bsbu lUjcndmhila Mitra. 
No. 210, Fasc. XX. 

Coin Calinet. 

The only contribution of any moment receives! for the Nnmismatic 
Cabinet is a collection of miscellaneous coins from Capt. Stublia, includ¬ 
ing several cop^rer Bactriann, a few' silver Greeks and Patlians, and a 
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gold hvn. But advantage has boon taken of an order of the Gkivem- 
ment of India to melt down all native coins with a view to withdraw 
them from circulation, and a large number of Pathan, Mogbol, and 
Niriyani coins hove been pnrcljased from the Mint at the price of 
bullion. A good set of Assam silver coins and some dated Bengal 
Pathans have also been secured for the Society by exchange of dupli¬ 
cates. 


The report having been read, it was moved by the President and 
voted unanimously, that the report just read be approve<l. 

The meeting tlicn proceeded to elect the Council and OfBcers for 
the ensuing year. 

It was proposed by the President and agreed to, that Dr. S. B. Part¬ 
ridge and Mr. H. Leonard be appointed Scrutineers of the ballot. 

The ballot having been taken, the President announced, on the report 
of the Scrutineers, that the following gentlemen had been electetl to 
serve on the Council for the ensuing year. 

Council. 

E. C. Bayley, Esq. President. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

Biibn Jadavakrishna Singh. 

W. L. Hceley, Esq. 

A. Grotc, Esq. 

Major W. N. Lees. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 

Dr. J. Fayrer. 

Dr. T. Anderson. 

Dr. D. Boyes Smith. 

W. Stokes, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. J. E. Oastrell, Titanurer. 

H. F. Blanford, Esq., Oeneral Secretary, 

Babu R4jcndral4la Mitra, Phiiohgical Secretary. 

Dr. J. Anderson, Natural History Secretary, 

The President then addressed the meeting as follows;_ 

“ I had proposed, before making over the Chair to my successor on 
tins occasion, to read some remarks to the Meeting oirHho Proceedings 
of our Society during the past year, but the loiburo for preparing them 
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lias failed ms, and my address, which would I fear under any cimam- 
stauces have been a very imperfect one, is fortunately the less necessary, 
in consequence of the fullness of the Council’s report which has just 
’oecn road to you. 

“ There is cause, I think for congratulating the Society on the progress 
of its labours described in that report, and on the success which has 
marked its efforts for extending the influence of its Journal, and for 
improving the condition of the Museum. For the change in the form 
of the JouTuol we arc indebted to our able and assiduous Secretary, 
Mr. Blanford; it was at his suggestion that the Council adopted the 
present double publication, a form which at once adapts the Jounial 
for wider circulation, and leaves our meiubei's free to call only for that 
Port of it in which they take an interest. For the improvements so 
conspicuous in the Museum, the Society has mainly to thank the 
Curator of the new Indian Museum, Dr. J. Anderson, who by penuis- 
siou of Govenunont, is in charge of the Society's collections. Tho 
Council have done all in their power to give Dr. Anderson tho means of 
making these improvements, and they trust with tho assistance of Go¬ 
vernment to enable him to push them further, penittng the construc¬ 
tion of tho new building, to which the collections arc eventually to bo 
transferred. 

“ Tho Philological Committee has, perhaps, on the whole, been more 
active during tho year than the other Committees of the Council. 
The loss of our late able Secretary, Mr. Cowoll, has, however, been much 
felt by that Committee as well as by the Council. Now that Mr. 
Cowell has finally determined on not rejoining his Indian appointment, 
I take this opportunity of laying before the Meeting the sense enter¬ 
tained by the Council of the great services rendered to the Society by 
that eminent scholar during his incumbency. Ilis qualifications are 
likely to be more especially missed shortly, if, as proposed by the Phi¬ 
lological Committee, the Society carry out tho undertaking of pub¬ 
lishing a revised edition of the Ayin-i-Akbari. 

“ The report has noticed the progress made in the publication of the 
series of Persian historians. I see that exception has been taken by 
an oriental scholar at home to the omission, by the editors of tho 
works published, of the general histories with which the historians 
always commence. I doubt whether such objections will be shared 
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bj orienUlists generally. It wonld Iiave added conaiderably to the 
costliness of the publication, had the MSS. been pnblishcd in fnll, and 
the continuity of the series is bettor pre8ei'\'cd by omitting an nnncces- 
sary repetition. 

“ I am glad to find, in the report, a recognition justly due to Mr. 
Locke, of the services which he and his School of Art have lately rcn- 
doi'od to the Society. I may point to the casts now on the table in 
evidence of the value of those sei-vices in one branch of art only 
There is promise, I am glad to say, of further assistance horn him in 
other branches. I cannot conclude these biiof remarks without ex> 
pressing the same acknowledgments of the Council and of myself per¬ 
sonally to Mr. Blanford, Dr. J. Anderson and Bilbn Rnjcndralala Mitra 
for the zeal and ability with which they have discharged their Secre¬ 
tariat duties during the year, and to Lient.-Col. Gautrell for the ear¬ 
nestness with which he has taken up the charge of the Society's 
finances since his appointment as Treasurer.” 

The meeting then resolved itself into an Ordinary Monthly Meeting. 

The minnstes o? the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The follomng presentations wer e aunonneed:— 

1. From His Highness Kiima Vanmi, the First Prince of Trivan¬ 
drum, a copy of “ a letter on the utility of the study of the Sanskrit 
Language." 

2. From Major J. O. Gowan, a copy of “ Iconologia or Mond 
Emblems,” by 0. Bijra. 

8. From W. S. Atkinson, Esq., a specimen of fossil wood from 
the petrified Forest of Cairo. 

4. From Bdbu Rdm Doss Sen, a copy of an Addi'ess on tho Lan¬ 
guage and Literature of Asia, by F. Sedden, Esq. 

5. From Major B. Ford, Port Blair, three skulls, and an incomplete 
skeleton of a child; a Hydrosaumt salvator in spirit *, a few edible 
swallows’ nests, an incomplete skeleton of Sue AndamaneiisU; an 
Andaman bow and a fishing basket; and specimens illustrating the 
Conchology of Andamanose Islands. 

The following letter accompanied these donations:— 

“ I have taken advantage of the opportunity afforded me by the 
kind offer of Dr. Darid B. Smith on his present visit to the Settlement, 
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to forward, for the acceptance of the Asiatic Society, a selection illns- 
trative of the couchology of the Andaman Islands. 

“ I am nncertain as to whether I forward anything not already in 
the jmssession of the Asiatic Society. I may mention, however, that 
in making the selection, an effort has been made of sending as many 
varieties as possible. Dr. Smith has kindly undertaken to have those 
shells now sent, properly identified and classed, and to let me know of 
any wanting to. make the selection a better one, which I will endea¬ 
vour to do. 

“ I take this opportunity of sending by the kind care of Dr. Smith, 
three skulls which are known to be those of Andamanese. I have 
seen the circular lately put forth by the Society regarding craniological 
researches, and I shall be glad if these specimens now sent be found to 
afford any further knowledge or clue to the origin or distinctive dia- 
racteristics of this new Island race. I have also entrusted to Dr. 
Smith’s care, 2 skulls of the Sns Andumanensis, also a Block Saurian 
which I believe to be peculiar in its distribution to these Islands, and 
a few more objects that may be of interest. 

" (Signed) B. Ford, Major. 

Port Blair, 14<A Dec., 1865.” SupJt., Port Blair. 

The special thanks' of the Society to Major Ford were proposed by 
. the Froddent, and unanimously voted. 

6. From the Rev. J. Long, the following books:— 

Stnbelii, A. Basilii, fabri sorani Thesavrvs Ervditionis Scholasticse. 
Lipsia, 1717, folio. 

Bocharti, S. Hierozoicon sive bipartitum opus de Animalibus S. 
ScriptursB. Lugtluni Batavorum, 1692, fol. 

Bocharti, S. Hierozoici sive bipartiti operis de Animalibus S. 
Scripturm. Lugduni Batavorum, 1692, fol. pais posterior. 

Vossii, Etymologicon Lingvas Latinss. Lugduni, 1664, fol. 

Meninski, F. k. M. Lingnamm orientalium Turcicee, Arabics?, 
Persicas institutiones seu Grammatica Turcica. Vienna Austria, 
1680, Royal 4to. 

Sharpe, A. G. Syntagma Dissertationuni, Oxonii, 1767, 4to. Vol. 11. 

Indicia b multis qnsedam virorvm reverendorvui, Nobilissimorvm 
ac Clarissimorum de laboribus Dn. P. Kirstenii, Lipsia, 1611, 4to. 
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Sftcy, S. de, Mimoires snr diverges aniiqnitSs de la Perse. Paris, 
1793, 4to. 

OaUlogo della Libreria Capponi. ilenia, 1747, 4to. 

Aryda, A. Institutiones Grammaticae Arabicac. Viennae, 1813, 4to. 

Loigb, E. Critica Sacra: or observations on all tbe Radices, or Pri¬ 
mitive Hebrew words of tbe Old Testament in alpbabetical order. 
London, 1662, 4to. 

Brigant, M. le, Observations fondomentalcs snr les Langnes anciennes 
et modemes. Paris, 1787, 4to. 

Bytbneri, V. Lyra Propbetica Davadis Regis give Analysis Critico- 
practica Psalmomm. Londini, 1653, 4to. 

Scbultens, A. Excursus primus od caput Primum vice veteris et 
regim Hebmizandi. Lugduni Balavorvm, 1739, 8vo. 

Mosclcf, F. Grammatica Hebraica, a punctig aliisquo inventis mas- 
soretbicis libera. Paruiis, 1743, 8vo. 

Valckenaer, L. 0. Ammonius de cedfinium Vocabulorum differen¬ 
tia. Lugduni Baiavorum, 1739, 8vo. 

Paradigmata de quatuor Linguis orientalibus prcecipvis, Arabica, 
Armcna, Syra, JEtbiopica. Parisiis, 1696, 8vo. 

A Persian MS., Feiishta’s “ Guzerat.” 

On the proposition of tbe President, tbe specied thanks of the meet¬ 
ing were voted to the Rev. J. Long. 

7. From Col. Brorvn, Moulmoin, skins of Psitta CucuUata aud * 
one Scolopax Bvsticola. 

8. From the Rev. J. Long, on part of J. Avdall, Esq. specimens 
of a Burmese Candle and Ear-ring. 

Mr. B. Waldie remarked that these specimens appeared to be made 
of paraffine or some similar hydrocarbon. He had seen pieces of such 
material from Burmab, and the specimen on the table appeared to be 
of tbe same character. At the request of the President, Mr. Waldie 
undertook to examine the specimens and report thereon to the Society. 

Letters were read— 

1. From the Government of 'Imdia, Home Department, forwarding 
ten communications describing storms in various parts of the world, and 
which had been forwarded for the use of the late Mr. Piddington. 
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Prom E. C. Baylkt, Esq., Secy, to the Oovl. of India. 

To Tint Sbcrbtaky, Asiatic Socixty. 

Dated, Fort William, the 22nt2 Dee., 1865. 

Home Dept. 

Sir,—Tlie Society are doubtless aware that the late Mr. Piddingtoa 
published a Horn Book on the Law of Storms, and was engaged in 
collecting materials to enlarge his publication. 

■ Since his death, several conimunicatious, ten in number, hove been 
received in this office relating to various storms met with by tlio 
writers during their voyages. These communications are herewith 
forwarded to the Societ}', for any use they may think proper to make 
of them. 


I have, &c., 

(Sd.) E. 0. Baylby, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

2. From F. Feildon, Esq., containing a few notes on Fire-flies. 

" I see tliat in Part IT., No. III. under " Notes and Queries” there 
has been a slight discussion on the iircflica, as to their emitting their 
light simnltaneously in flashes. The fact is perfectly correct, as de¬ 
scribed in the quotations from “ Thu Reader” Cameron’s works. 
1 have often observed in parts of Burmah, near the streams in the 
Basaein district especially, the fireflies appear to hover about the 
hushes in myriads, and simultaneously emit their intermittent light 
irrespective of wind or extraneous causes apparently. At times, one 
end of the bush will commence to emit light, that will spread as a 
flash acros-s to the other end, by which time the former will be in 
darkness : or one bush or portion may bo illuminated, wliile another 
ha.s just been extinguished." 

“ Have you ever observed the noise the white ants make when dis¬ 
turbed, perliaps at night when committing their ravages on some 
matting or straw ? The noise they cause, always reminds mo of the 
simultaneous flashing of the fin'flics. The noise is prodneed by the 
white ant sharply driving forward bis forceps into anything it may bo 
on (the straw or the matting) and tearing a small fragment away. 
They do this intermittently and almost siiiiultaneonsly, one portion 
perhaps cominenciug slightly before the mass (as a signal) and ceoaiug 
so much earlier.” 


(Sd.) F. Fkddkn. 
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Mr. R. D. Stewart observed that he had seen the same rhythmical 
flashing of the fire-flies at Tallygunge, and Mr. Long had also seen a 
similar phenomenon near Calcntta. 

3. From Mr. W. Theobald, Jr. forwarding some notes on fire-flics. 
Referring to a discnssion which took place at a former meeting of 
the Society on the habit of fire-flies flashing simultaneously, Mr- 
Theobald described a case that he had witnessed in the Irawaddy delta, 
east of the Bassein river, in whicli large numbera of fire-flies around 
some bushes on the bank of the river, omitted their flash rhythmically 
and simultaneously. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 

balloted for and elected ordinaiy members ;_ 

A. Mackenzie, Esq., Lieut.-Col. D. Bronne, Lieut. W. G. Hughes, 
Capt. F. C. Hamilton, Lieut. G. Seaton, A. Rattray, Esq., J. H. 
Crawford, Esq. C. S , Major A. Allen, Bdbn Gdnendra Mohnn Tagore, 
Rev. J. Barton, J. Low, Esq., J. G. Hicks, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as 01 x 110017 
bers at the next meeting. 

N. Daly, Esq., Forest Dept., Myanoiing, Bnrmah, proposed by 
Mr. Theobald and seconded by Mr. Blnnford. 

G. W. Hoyle, Esq., proposed by Mr. Bianfoid and seconded by Mr. 
Locke. 

J. H. Johnson, Esq., G. T. S, proposed by Dr. Stoliezka and 
seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

The Rev. J. Cave Brown, Kidderporo, for re-election, proposed by 
Mr Grote and seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

A letter from R. B. Cliapman, Esq., intimating bis desire to with¬ 
draw from the Society, was recorded. 

The Council recommended, on the part the Philological Committee 
that the Y 6 ga Darsina be published in the Sanskrit series of the 
Bibliotheca Indies. 

The Oonncil reported that 186 duplicate bird-skins have been added 
to the museum during the last two months. 

The following communications were received:_ 

1. From 0. Home, Esq., C. S., “Notes on the Pi-lo-ahan-na of 
General Cunningham.’’ 

2 . From W. Theobald, Esq., Jr., “Notes and Qnerios on Zoology.’’ 
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S. From C. Home, Esq., C. S., “ Notes on an ancient Hindu 
Temple at Madaon.” 

4. From Col. J. T. Walker a translation of a paper by Capt. 
Oolubief, “ Observations on the astronomical points determined by 
the brothers Schlagintwoit in Central Asia.” 

5. From W, Masters, Esq., Professor of Kishnaghnr College. “ A 
few notes on the earthquakes that lately distnrbed Lower Bengal.” 

6. From Profr. B. Von Sohlagintweit of Giessen, “ Comparative 
hypeomotrical and physical tableau of High Asia.” 

This paper of which the following is an abstract, was read by the 
Secretary. 

The object of Mr. Schlagintweit’s paper was to give a summary of tho 
Physical features of High Asia, and to institute a comparison of them 
with the corresponding featni-cs of the Alps and Andes. The subject 
was treated under si.x hcails, viz.: Geographical coniiguration; Hydro¬ 
graphy; tho Phenomena of snow, glaciers, &c.; llulitatious; Extreme 
heights visited by man; ond the Linrits of vegetable and animal lifo. 
The author sought to correct tho prevailing impresoion that Tibet is 
an elevated table land, an idea which still holds its ground, in spite of 
the writings of Humboldt, Strachey, Cunningham and Thomson. Bo- 
. tween the Karakorum and Kiinlnn, especially over the western crest of 
the former, there are several elevated tracts of between 16,000 and 
18,000 ft. These tracts are below the snow-line, and without vegeta¬ 
tion. Beyond these,, in tho far distance, snowy peaks are perceived, 
besides which are nothing but barren rocks and extensive sterile 
plains, well watered however, by glacier streams. The plateaux of 
the Andes are more extensive than those of the Himalaya, and have 
large towns at elovatloirs of from 11,000 to 14,000 ft. The mean 
height of 19 passes in the Himalaya is 17,800 ft ; the moan of three 
in the Karakorum 18,700, and that of two in the Kunlun, 17,000 ft. 
Tlie highest in the Himalaya is the Gamin Pass leading from Garhwal 
to Gnari Khorsum at an elevation of 20,459 ft. In the Andes, the 
average elevation of the passes is 14,000 ft. 

Of the peaks of the Himalaya, 17 exceed 25,000 ft., 40 are above 
23,000 ft., and 120 are above 20,000 ft.; the highest Ls Mount Everest, 
which is 29,000 ft. The highest of the Karakorum range is that 
known as K. 2, which is 28,278 ft. in height, and second only to 
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Mount Everest. None of the poAka yet measured fn the Kunlun 
exceed 22,000 ft. The highest peak of tlio Andes is Aconcagua 
23,004 ft. The highest of the Alps are Mont Blanc, 16,784 ft. and 
Monte Rosa 15,223 ft. 

The lakes and springs in the Himalaya 'were next discussed and 
compared rvith those of tho Andes; the lakes of the Himalaya were 
shewn to be of no great size, but to range up to 16,620. 

The snows of the Himalaya have been known to extend in winter 
down to 2,500 ft, but the average limit may be placed at about 5,000 
ft. The snmmer snow-line is lower on tho southern than the north¬ 
ern flank of the range, as was first pointed out by Webb and Moor- 
croft ; being 16,200 ft. for tlie former, and 17,400 ft. for the latter. 
This anomaly is attribnted to the greater dampness of the atmosphere 
to the south of the range. 

Tlie greatest height visited by the brothers Schlagintwcit is, a» 
measured by them, 22,289 ft., but Mr. Glaisher has ascended in a 
balloon to a height of at least 30,000 ft., at which he became unable to 
take further observations, and it is believed that he rose os high as 
86,960 ft. This is the greatest elevation ever reached by man. 

On the Himalaya, trees extend up to 11,800 ft. and extemdve forests 
occur a litUo below this height; grain is cultivated up to the same . 
maximum elevation. Shrubs extend up to 15,200 ft. or nearly the 
height of Mont Blanc, and in the Karakomm up to 16,419 ft. Mon¬ 
keys range up to beyond 11,000 ft. and Tigers to tiro same height iu 
the Himalaya. Ncitlier of tlieso are met with, however, in Western 
Thibet. Leopards occur at 13,000 and 14,000 ft. and jackals between 
16,000 and 17,000 ft. Bogs accompany tho Thibetan shepherds up to 
18,000 ft. The ranges of some of tho lower animals were also noticed. 
Doves appear to range higher than any other birds. 
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LIST OP ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


TUo * iltfltingulsbos Koa^Sobsoribing' and tbo i* Non^Roaidont Menibors. 


DaU of ElocUon. I 

1847 June 

2. 

1860 Dec. 

6. 

1865 June 

7. 

18G0 July 

4. 

1862 April 

2. 

1862 April 

4. 

1859 Feb. 

2. 

1862 July 

7. 

1864 May 

4. 

1860 Oct. 

3. 

1801 May 

1. 

1865 Jan. 

11. 

1843 Sept. 

4. 

1864 Dec 

7. 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

1862 Oct. 

8. 

1859 Oct. 

12. 

1861 Sept. 

4. 

1861 July 

3. 

1864 Dec. 

7. 

1855 July 

4. 

1881 Feb. 

6. 

1826 Sept. 

6. 

1835 Oct. 

7. 

1865 Nov. 

1. 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

1864 May 

4. 

1862 Aug. 

6. 

1860 July 

4. 

1888 Jan. 

8. 

1859 May 

4. 


fAbbott, Lieut.-Col. J., Artillery. 
Atxiool Luteef, KIiau Bubndur, Man- 
lavi. 

AgftlH'g, J. Esq. 
tAUinaii Khan Saiiiil, Bahadur. 
fAitchison, 0. U. Kricj., 0. S. 
tAitchwon, J. E. T. Ewt-, M. D. 
♦Alab.uiter, 0. Esq. 

♦Allen, C. E.s<t., B. C. 8. 
tAlexandcr, N. S. E»j., C. S. 

Aiinr Ali, Khan, Miinslif. 

Anderson, Dr. T., F. L S. 
Anderson, Dr. J., F. L. S. 
♦Anderson, Lient.-CoL ^N., Bengal 
Artillery. 

Anderson, W. Esq. 
fAnley, W, A. D., Esq, 

Apurva Krishna, Rajah, Bahodar. 
Archer, Dr. C. 

Asghnr Ali, Khan Babadnr, Narrab. 
♦Asphor, J. J. T. H. Esq. 
fAtkinson, E. F. T. Es<j. 
j Atkinson, W. S. Esq.,M. A.,F L S 
I tAnsten, Cupt. H. H 6., H. M.'B24th 
Foot, Surv. GeuL’s Dept. 

Avdall, J. Esq. 

♦Baker, Col. W.E., Bengal Engineers. 
Ball, V. Esq. 

I Bancrjea, Rer. K. M. 

I ♦Barry, Dr. J. B. 
fBascvi, Capt. J. P., Roval Engineers. 
1 *Batten, G. H. M. Esq., B. G. S. 

I fBatten, J. H. Esq., B. C. S. 

1 Baylcy, E. C. Esq., B. C. S. 


Dinballa 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Allyghur 

Lahore 

XJniritsar 

China 

Enro]>o 

Piirneah 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Chaprah 

Calcutta 

Calcntta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Jaunpore 

Calcutta 

Dohra Dhoou 
Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Dehra Dhoon 

Europe 

Alinorah 

Calcutta 
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I>tte «t ElocUoa. 

18615^b. 6. 

1849 Jane 6. 
1864 Sept. 7. 
1841 April 7. 

1861 Sept. 4. 
1847 Aug. 4. 
1830 Sept. 1. 

1862 Dec. 8. 
1862 Aug. 6. 
1862 June 4. 
1862 July 2. 
1864 Nov. 2. 
1840 July 16. 

1864 May 4. 

1846 Mar. 4. 

1859 Sept. 7. 
1867 Mar. 4. 

1859 Aug. 8. 

1864 April 6. 
1857 Aug. 2. 

1859 Aug. 3. 
1864 Mar. 2. 
1869 Oct. 12. 
1854 Nov. 1. 
1866 May 3 

1860 Mar. 7. 
1860 Oct. 3. 
1864 Dec. 7. 

1862 Jan. 15. 

1847 June 2. 
1860 Nov. 7. 

1863 Aug. 5. 

1856 Sept. 3. 


Bayley, S. C. Esq., B. C. S. 
Beadon, Hon’ble C., B. C. S, 
fBeames, J. Esq., C. S. 

Beaufort, F. L. Esq., B. C. S. 
tBeavan,Lieut. B. G.,latc 62ud B .N. I. 
♦Beckwith, J. Esq. 

♦Benson, Liout.-Col. B.. 
fBemard, C. E. E.sq. 

Beverley, H. Esq., C. S. 
tBhnu Daji, Dr. 

Bhola Nath Mullick, Biibn. 
Bhoodeb Mookerjee, Biibn. 

♦Birch, Major-General Sir B. J. H., 
K. C. B. 

Bird, Dr. B., Civil Surgeon. 
♦Blagrave, Major T. C., 26th Begt., 
B. N. L 

Blano, Lieut.-Col. S. J. 

BlanfOrd, H. F. Esq., A. B. S. M., 
F. G. S. 

j-Blanford, W. T. Esq., A. B. S. M., 
F. G. S. Geol. Surv. 

Bloclunann, H. Esq., M. A. 

♦Bogle, Lieut.-Col. Sir A., Kt! 

Bolie Chand Singh, Biibu. 

Bowie, Lt G. M. Madras Staff Corps. 
tBowring, L. B. Esq., B. C. 8. 
♦Boycott, Dr. T., B. M. S. 
fBradford, C. W. V. Esq. 

■j-Brandis, Dr. D. 
tBrmulreth, J. E. L. Esq. 

Branson, J. II. A. Esq. 

♦Briggs, Major D. 

♦Brodie, Capt. T., 5th Begt., B. N. I. 
fBrowne, Capt. Horace A. 
fBunkim Chunder ChatteijOe, B. A. 
B4bu. 

Bnsheerooddin, Sultan Mohammad. 


Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Pumeah 

Calcutta 

Boorkie 

Europe 

Europe 

Nagpore 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Chinsnrah 

Europe 

Howrah 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

C.ilcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Bangalore 

Europe 

Hooghly 

Bungoon 

Bowal Pindee 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Bangoon 

Barripore 

Chinsnrah 


1859 April ‘6. 

1860 June 6. 

1859 Sept. 7, 
1863 June 8. 

1860 Jan. 3. 
1865 Nov. 1. 
1856 Sept. 3. 

• 


Calcutta, Bight Be V. Lord Bishop of. 
tCampbeU, C. J. Esq., C. E. 
♦Campbell, Dr. A. 

Campbell, Hou’ble G. 
tCamac, J. H. Bivett, Esq., B. C. S. 
tCamegy, P. Esq. 

Chapman, B. B. Esq., B. C. S. 


Calcutta 

Delhi 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Nagpore 

Ondhe 

Calcutta 
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1866.] 

l>ia« of KImUuo. 

1860 Oct. 

8 . 

1863 Aug. 

5 

1868 April 

1 . 

1863 Juno 

8. 

18(54 May 

4. 

1861 Sept. 

4. 

1862 April 

2 . 

1861 Mar. 

5. 

I860 l^ec. 

5. 

1857 Mar. 

4. 

1861 July 

8 . 

1862 April 

2 . 

1847 Juno 

2 . 

1861 Mar. 

6 . 

186.5 May 

O. 

1861 Nov. 

6 . 

1864 July 

6 . 

1856 June 

4. 

1861 Juno 

6. 

1863 Pel). 

4. 

1863 Juno 

8 . 

1801 Mar. 

6 . 

1862 May 

7. 

1853 Sept. 

7. 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

1861 Jail. 

9. 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

1854 JnV 

6. 

1861 Fob. 

6 . 

1864 Dee. 

7. 

1860 Jan. 

4. 

1861 May 

1 . 

1857 May 

6 . 

1840 Oet. 

7. 

1868 Mar. 

4. 

1863 May 

6 . 

1859 May 

4. 

1805 Feb. 

1 . 


tClirixtiiin, J. Esq. 
fCliuiulcr Nnth Itoy, Cowar. 
♦Clighoni Dr. U. 
tClcHieiitson, E. W. Esmi. 
fCHne, G. W. Eisi. 
tCockbnni, J. P. 0. E. 


I 


I 


CollcH, J A. P. Esq.; M. D. 
•Colvin, J. H. B. Esi)., B. C. S. 
tCooiwr, F. U. Bs<i., B. C. S. 
*C<.wcll, E. B. E.s- 1 ., M. A. 
•Crockett, Oliver It. Estj. 


♦Balrjminle, F. A. E. Esq , 0. S. 
fDalton, Jjieut.-Col. E. T., 9tli Rt'gt. 
B. N. I. 

■j'Davey, N. T. Esii , Itcvunue Survey. 
■j-Dnvies, C. Esfj. 

♦Davies, n II. Es 4 i., B. C. S? 
tDeltendra ^lulliek, Biilni. 
fDeBonrbel, Major 11., Bengal Eiigrs. 
tDeiiison, His E.vcelloncy Sir W., 
K. 0. B. 

fDeo Narain Singh, Ilon’hlo Rnjab. 
tDcprcc, Capt. G. C., lioyal Artillery. 


♦Devorenx, Hon’Mo H. B., B. C. S. 
j-Dhnnpati Siuha Dooghur, Baku. 
Dickens, Lieiit.-Col. C. H. 
Dig^iiulKW Mitra, BaluL 
■j-Dodsworth, W. T. E-sq. 

•Douglas, Lient.-CoL C. 
tDruinmond, Hon’blo E., B. C. S. 
fDnhan, H. Pls(|., O. T. Sun'oy. 
Dunlop, U. G. Eeiq. 

♦Duka, Dr. T. 

•Earle, Capt. E. L., Bengal Artillery. 
♦Eatwell, Dr. W. C. B. 

•Eilgcwortli, M. P. Esrp, B. C. S. 

Eden, llon'ble A. 
fEtlgar, J. W. Es*!., B. C. S. 
•Edinnnstoue, Ilou’ble G. F., B* C. S. 
tEgortoi), P. U. Esq., B. C. S. 


Monghyr 
Nature 
Pairopo 
Monlinein 
Nag pore 
Kuril urbari 
Colliery 
Calcutta 
Pinrupo 
Delhi 
Euro|ie 
China 

Eiirojjc 
Cliota Nag- 
pore 
Cai-har 
llotasghur 

EiiruiMt 

Calcutta 

Assam 

Madras 
Benares 
Chota Nag- 
isirc 
Eurojie 
McKirshetlabad 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Delira Dhoou 
Europe 
Allahalmd 
Dehra Dhoon 
Calcutta 
Euiopc 

Europe 
Euroiie 
Europe. 
Calcutta 
Cachar 
Eiuope 
! Umritsar 
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Procecdingt of Ike Asialic SocUly. 


[Jan. 


D«t< of Eleetiao. 


1846 Jan. 7. 
1859 Nov. 2. 
1868 April 1. 
1856 Mar. 5. 

1854 Nov. 1. 

1861 Jan. 9. 
1856 Aug. 6. 
1863 Oct 7. 

1862 Aug. 6. 


♦Elliott, Walter, Esq., M. C. S. 
•Elliott, C. A. Esq., B. C. 8. 
tBllia, Hon’ble R. S., C. S , C. B. 
•Ellis, Lient.-Col. E. R. W., 23rcl 
Regt. B. N. I. 

fElphinstone, Oapt. N. W. 4th Regt. 
B. N I. 

•Erakine, Hon’ble C. J., B. 0. S. 
•Erskine, Major W. C., C. B. 

Ewart, Dr. J. 

•Eyre, Col. Vincent, 0. B. 


Europe 

Europe 

Madras 

Europe 

Jullundur 

Europe 

Eniopo 

Calcutta 

Europe 




• 1865 June 7. 
1851 May 7. 
1863 Jan. 15. 
1865 Aug. 2. 

1859 Oct 12. 

1860 Mar. 7. 
1865 April 5. 

1861 Eeb. 6. 
1868 Dec. 2. 
1868 June 8. 

1860 Mar. 7. 

1861 Sept 4. 
1859 Oct 12. 
1859 Dec. 7. 
1849 Sept. 5. 


Fawcus, Dr. J. 

Payrer, Dr. J., B. M. S. 
fPedden, Pranoia, Esq., Geol. Survey. 

Penn, S. Esq. 
fPisher, A. 1^. 

Pitzwilliam, Hon’ble W. S. 

FlcmAg, Dr. J. M. 29th P. N. L 
tPorrest, B. Esq., Civil Engineer. 
fPorayth, Lieut. J. 
fPorsyth, T. D. Esq., C. B- 
fPrero, His Excellency Sir H. Bartle, 
K. C. B., B. C. S. 
tPnller,- Cnpt. A. R. 
fPurlong, Mojor J. Q. R. 

Putteh Ali, Maulavi. 

•Pytche, Lient.-Col. A., 70th Regt. 
B.N. L 


Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

China 

Calcutta 

Bairackpore 

Etwah 

Nagpore 

Lahore 

Bombay 
Lahoro 
Agi-a • 
Calcutta 

Europe 


1864 Aug. 11. 
1859 Aug. 3. 

1859 Sept. 7. 

1865 June 7. 
1842 Sept. 2. 
1859 Sept 7. 
1862 July 2. 
1864 Dec. 5. 

1862 Peb. 5. 

1863 Nov. 4. 

1859 Dec. 7. 

1860 Jan. 4. 

1860 July 4. 

1861 Sept. 4. 
1860 Nov. 7. 


tOarrett, C. B. Esq., C. S. 
Qastrell, Lieut -Col. J. E., 
Rcg^. N. I., Rev. Survey. 
Geoghegon, J. Esq., B. C. S. 
f Giles, A. H Esq. 
•Gladstonej^W. Esq. 
•Goodeve, JE. Esq., M. D. 
fQordon, J. D. Esq., C. S. 
tGooroochnm Dilss, Babu. 
tGourdoss Bjrsack, Bibu. 
fGowan, Major J. G. 

•Grant, Sir J. P., K. C. B. 
GrAt, T. R. Em. 

Grey, Hon’ble W., B. C. S. 
f Griffin, L. Esq., B. C. S. 
fGriffith, R. T, H. Esq. 


13th 


Shahabad 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Dinajpore 

Europe 

Europe 

Pubna 

Jahanabad 

Hooghly 

Saugor 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Lahore 

Benares 
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Due of EloctSoa. 


1849 Aug. 

1. 

1861 Eeb. 

6. 

1862 Feb. 

5. 

1847 June 

2. 

1860 May 

2. 

1863 June 

3. 

1856 Mar. 

7. 

1828 Nov. 

12. 

1847 May 

5. 

1 

1859 Oct. 

12. 

1863 Mar. 

4. 

1862 Oct. 

8. 

1860 Oct. 

8 . 

1861 Feb. 

6 . 

1864 Nov. 

2 

1859 Oct. 

12. 

1848 May 

8 . 

1862 Aug. 

0. 

1859 Aug. 

3. 

1853 July 

6. 

1854 Mar. 

1. 

1860 M*y 

2. 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

1863 July 

1. 

1860 Mar. 

7. 

1863 Jan. 

15. 

1860 Jan. 

4. 

1862 Oct. 

8. 

1853 Dec. 

7. 

1804 Sept. 

7. 

1861 Jan. 

9. 

1841 April 

7. 

1851 April 

2 

1804 Juno 

l‘. 

1801 Dec. 

4. 

1864 Sept. 

J7. 

1805 Nov. 

1. 

1845 Dec. 

3. 

1847 June 

2. 

1862 Mar. 

5. 

1859 Sept. 

7. 


Grote, A. Esq., B. 0. S., F. L. 8. 
fGrowse, F. S. Esq., B. C. S. 
♦Gutlirio, Col. C. 8., Bengal Engrs. 


*Hall, F. E. Esq, M. A,, D. C. L. 
♦Hallcur, Dr. H. 
fHainilton, Col. G. W. 

♦Hamilton, R. Esq. • 
♦Hamilton, Sir R. N. E., Bart., B. C. S. 
♦Hannyngton, Col. J. C., 63rd Rcgt. 
N. I. 

♦Hardie, Dr. G. K. 

Hari Dass Dutt, Babu. 

♦Ilnrington, Hon’ble H. B. 
fHarris, E. B. Esq., Ciril Surgeon.* 
fHarrison, A. 8. Esq., B. A. 

Htitton, C. W. E«j. 

♦Ilnnghton, Lient.-Col. J. 0. 
♦Hcnnuiy, Maj .-Gl Sir J. B., K. C. B. 
Hcclcy, W. L Esq., C. 8. 
•Hencssey, J. B. N. Estj. 
tHorscbel, W. J. Esq., B. C. S. 
♦Uicliens, Lieut. W., Ileiigal Engrs. 
tHobhousc, C. P. Es<i.. B. C. 8. 
tHopkiiuion, Major H. 
fHorne, C. Esq., C. S. 

Hovenden,MajorJ.J., Bengal Engrs. 
fHowell, M. S. Esq., C. S. 


flnnes. Major J. J. M. 

flrwin, Valentine, Esq., C. 8. 

tIsbnreepra6i(lSinha,Baliadar,Rajab. 


Jackson, Hon’blo E. 

Jackson, Hon'ble L. S., B. C. 8. 
♦Jackson, W. B. E^., B. C. 8. 

Jiidava Krishna Sinha, Babu. 
fJadn Nanth Mookerjee, Babu. 
tJamos, Major H. R., C. B. 
■j-JarJinc, R Esq., C. 8. 

Jennings, 8. Esq. 
tJenlon, Dr. T. C., M. M 8. 
♦Johnstone, J. Emi. 

♦Johnstone, Capt. J., Assistant Cbui- 
missioncr. 

♦Jones, R. Esq. 
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Calcnita 

Myupoorie 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Delhi 

China 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Deoghur 

Bchar 

Calcutta 

EnrojMj 

Enropo 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Midnnporo 

Europe 

Miduaporo 

Ashsiu 

Mynpoorie 

Calcutta 

Shajehanpore 

Lahore 

Earail, Jessore 
Benares 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Rajahtthi 

Pcahawur 

Etawah 

Calcutta 

Uuiballa 

Europe 

1 Europe 
I Europe 
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Procfedhigs of the AaitUic Society, 


[Jah. 


D»te of Rloctkm. 

1865 .Tniie 7. 

f Joykisson Doss Bnhndnr, Bajoh. 

Allygliur 

1864 Fob. 

3. 

Kaliprofionno Dutt, B:ibu. 

Calcutta 

1858 Fob. 

8 . 

Knlipvosonno Sinlia, Biibu. 

Calcutta 

1868 July 

1. 

♦Kane, H. S. Esq., M. D. 

Europe 

1859 3Ior. 

2. 

K.usinatli Boy Chaudluiri, Babn. 

Casiporo, Cal- 

1850 April 8. 

♦Kay, Bov. W., D. D. 

cutta 

Europe 

1861 Dec 

15. i 

tKeuipson, M. JSaq., M. A. 

Bareilly 

1862 Jan. 

16.1 

1 

fKing, W. Esq, Jr., Qeol. Sni-voy. 

Mwlras 

1839 Mar. 

1 

6.| 

; ♦Laidlny, J. W. Esq. 

Europe 

1861 Miir. 

6 -! 

♦Lning, Hon’ble S. 

Europe 

1868 Supt. 

2. 

Lane, T. B. Esfi-, B. C S. 

Calcutta 

1851 Doc. 

8.' 

fLnyard, Major F. P. 

Bliagnlirore 

1864 Feb. 

3.1 

tLecilK,Il.Esq ,C!onRervatorof Forests, i 

1 Burinoh 

1852 April 

7.“ 

Lees, Major W. N, LL. D. 1 

Calcutta 

1859 Dec. 

7-1 

I Leonard, H. Esq, G. E. 

Calcutta 

1865 Jane 

7.! 

1 fLewiu, Lieat. T. H. 

Chittagong 

1866 Feb. 

6. 

•Liebig, Dr. 0. Von, B. M. S. 

Eui-ope 

1860 Jan. 

4. 

Limlwy, E. J. Esq. 
fLloyJ, Capt. M. 

Calcutta 

1861 Nov. 

6. 

Tounghoo 

1862 Dec. 

3. 

Lobb, S. Esq., M. A. • 

Calcutta 

1835 Oct. 

7. 

Loch, Hou’ble a , B. C. S. 

Calcutta 

1864 Nov. 

2. 

Locke, H. H. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1828 July 

2. 

•Low,' Majoj -Genernl Sir J, K. C. B. 

Europe 

1861 April 

3. 

fLumsden, Major F. S. 

Gowhatly 

1854 Nov. 

1. 

♦Lushington, F. A. Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1848 April 

5. 

♦Mnclagnn,'Liont.-Col. B, F. B. S. E. 

Europe 

1865 Nov. 

1. 

tJIacgregor, Licnt. C. 

Buxa 

1853 April 

6. 

Macrae, Dr. A C., B. M. S. 

Calcutta 

1863 Jan. 

15. 

Maine, ITon’blo H S. 

Calcutta 

1860 Jnn. 

4. 

Mnir, D. K. Esq , M. A. 

Calcutta 

1865 Mar. 

1. 

Malleson, Major 0. B. 

Cid cutta 

1862 Sept. 

8 . 

Mallet, F. B. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1860 July 

4. 

♦Man, E. G. Esq. 

Europe 

1852 Nov. 

8 . 

Mairickjeo Bustomjee, Esq. 

Calcutta 

1861 June 

6 . 

fhLin Sinha Bahadur, Maltorajah. 

Oudh 

1864 Aug. 11. 

♦Marks, Bev. J. Ebenezer. 

Europe 

1850 Jan 

2. 

•Marshrann, J. C. Esq. 

Europe 

1862 Sept. 

8 . 

fMartin, R L. E.sq., B. A. 

Dacca 

1863 Oct. 

7. 

■j-Martin, T. Esq., C. E. 

Gowhatty 

1863 Nov. 

4. 

•McClelland, Dr. J. 

Europe 

1837 Oct. 

4. 

tMoLco<l, Hon'blcD. P.,C.B.,B.C.S. 

Lahore 

1860 Mar. 

7. 

fMcrllicott, H. B. Esq., F. G. S. 

Gwalior 


1866 .] 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Socxety. _ 


2 !) 


DuU of KUkUoii. 

1858 April 6. 
1861 Fob. 6. 


1855 Nov. 
1850 April 
1860 April 
1847 April 

1856 Fob. 
1865 July 
1854 Dec. 
1864 June 


1837 July 6. 
1854 Oct. 11. 
1855) Aug. 8. 


Dobra Dboon 

Europe 

Europe 

BlmjpMporo 

EurojMS 

Ciilcntta 

Muroe 

Euroixj 

Patna 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Mubsoorio 


1862 July 

2. 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

1865 Feb. 

1. 

1852 Sept. 

1. 

1868 Sept. 

2. 

Jau. 15. 

18.59 Aug. 

8. 

1800 June 

4. 

1851 June 

4. 

1804 Dec. 

7. 

1887 Juno 

7. 

1847 Feb. 

10. 

1864 Mar. 

2. 

1802 May 

7. 

1800 Feb. 

1. 

1804 Mar. 

2 

1805 Sept. 

c! 

1835 July 

1. 

1804 Nov. 

2. 

1862 Get 

s! 

1849 Sept. 

5. 

1889 Mar. 

6. 

1800 Jan. 

4. 

1825 hlar. 

9. 

1837 Feb. 

1. 

1804 Fob. 

8. 


fMctllicott, J. Q Esq. B. A. 1 Muluaporc 

f Mclvillo, (3upt. A. B., late 67th N. I. 

8niv. GcuI.’b Dept. 

♦MiJillcton, J. I'lstp 
♦Mills, A. J. M. Esq., B. C. S. 
tMoncy, A. Esrp, B. C. S. 

♦Money, D. J. Esq., B. C. S. 

Money, J W. B. Esq. • 
fMorliuul, Major J. 

♦Miirris, O. G. Esq., B. C. S. 
fMoula Bukbsh, Klxan Bahmlur, 

Mttulvi. 

♦Muir, J. Esq. 

Muir, llon’blo W. B. C. S. 
j-Mumiy, Lieut. W. G., CSth N. I. 

♦Napier, Ilou’blc M.ajor-Gcul SirR., 

K. C. B. 

♦Nowiuntvli, Major C. D. 
j-Newnl Kliisliwar, Moonsliw. 

♦Nicholls, Copt. \V. T., 24th Regi¬ 
ment, M. N. I 
fNotiimn, Capt. F B. 

Norman, Uou’blc J. P. 

Obbanl, J. Esq. 

t01<lham,C.Es(i., Geological Survey. 

Olilham, T. Esii., LL. D., F. R. S. 

Onslow, D. B., E»i. 

♦O'Shaughnes-sy, Sir "W. B. 

♦Ouscly, Major W. R. 

Palmer, Dr. W. J. 

Partritlgc, S. B. E^., M. D. 
tPear.se, Major G. G. 
tPellew, F. U. Ewi., C. S. 
tPeiipe, J. H. E.sq 
fPhnyre, Lt.-Col. A. P., C. B. 

Phear, Hou’blo J B. 
fPoolin Behan’ S<’n, Bftbn. 

Prataixhnn(lraSinha,Rajuh,BBli!iilur 
Prutt.Ven’bloArchileuconJ.lJ.,M.A. 

Preoimth Sett, Biibu. 

I •Prinsep, C. R. Ksaj. 

Prosonno Coomui- Tagore, Babii. 

I _ ... a d't n\ c* .. 


EnroiK! 

Eimnio 

Lueknow 

Etinqie 

Benares 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 
JInilras 
I Calcutta 
j BaiTaekporo 
Europe 
Eurojio 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Brirrisul 

Gya 

Rtingf*on 
< Calcutta 
' Berh!inip>jre 
1 Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Eiinqie 
Cjileutta 
; Miusiooric 
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Proeetdingt of the Atiatie SociHy. 


[Jan. 


Due of Elcotion 

1862 April 2. 
1858 April 6. 
1849 Sept. 5. 

1856 3Iar. 6. 
1864 Jl.'iy 4. 
1837 Feb. 1. 
1865J«ily 6. 

1860 Mar. 7. 
1864 Dec. 7. 

1857 June 7. 

1857 Aug. 6. 

1863 April 1. 

1864 Dec. 7. 
1868 May 6. 

1862 Mar. 5. 

1865 Feb. 1. 

1858 Aug. 3. 
' 1847 Dec. 1. 

1859 Sept. 7. 

1864 Dec. 7. 

1865 Juno 7. 
18.59 Feb. 2. 
1856 Aug. 6. 

1861 Dec. 4. 
1864 June 1. 
1854 Dec. 6. 

1854 May 2. 

1860 Feb. 1. 

• 1866 Nov. 1. 

1859 Aug. 3. 
1868 Sept. 8. 

1860 July 4. 
1845 Jan. 14. 

1864 Nov. 2. 

1863 April 1. 

1864 Feb. 3. 

1864 Sept. 7. 

1865 July 5. 
1856 Feb. 6. 
1854 Sept. 6. 
1864 Mar. 2. 


Babnn, Major H. 

Badha Nath Sikdar, B4ba. 
Bajendra Dutt, Biibn. 

Bajendral4la Mitra, Btibn. 
Bamfinath Boae, Bibu. • 
Bamannth Tagore, Biibu. 
fBanistlcn, Lieut. W. C. 

*Beid, H. S. Esq. 
tBichardson, B. J. Esq., C. S. 
Bidden, H. B. Esq, B. C. S. 
fBoberts, Hon'ble A. A., B C. S. 
j-Bobertson, 0. Esq., C. S. 
fBobertson, B. S. Esq. 
tBobciiaon, H. D. Esq., C S. 
Bobinson, Lieut.-Col. D. G., Ben¬ 
gal Engineers. 

Bobinson, S. H. Esq. 

♦Boor, Dr. E. 

♦Bogers, Oapt. T. E. 

♦Bussell, A. £. Esq., B. 0. S. . 

Sarhies, J. C. Esq. 
fSilrodSprosad Mookerjee, Babu. 
Sntischnnder Boy Mahimjah. 
Satyasharona Ghosal, Bajah. 

fSannders, C. B. Esq., B. C. S. 
♦Saunders, J. O’B. E^. 
fSaxton, Lt.-Col. G. H., F. G. S., 
38th M N. I. 

Schiller, F. Esq. 

♦Scott, Col. E. W. S. 

Scott, J. M. Esq. 
fScott, W. H. E^. 

Shama Chum Sirkar, Babu. 
fShelverton, G. Esq. 

♦Sherwill, Lt.-Col. W. S., 66th Begi- 
ment B. N. I., F. G. S., F. B. G. S. 
Short, Lt.-Col. W. D., R. E. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF TH« 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

PoR Fcbruart, 1866. 

—• 9 »-- 


Tlie monthly general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal wtu 
held on tho 7th instant. 

E. C. Bayley, Esq., President, in tho chair. 

The minutes of tho lost meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced— 

1. From the Rev. J. Long, 2 copies of “ Five hundred questions on 
the social condition of the Natives of India.” 

2. From J. F. Browne, Esq., a copy of “ A General Report on 
the Tipperah District.” 

3. From J. Avdall, Esq., a copy of “ Notice snr le Convent Ar 
mfinien de I'fle S. Lazare de Venise by V. Langlois.” 

4. From Dr. J. Anderson, a young specimen of Oav{aU$ Oangeli- 
au. A specimen of Croeodilut Porosut. Two specimens of Halcyon 
Smymeiuiis (whitc-hrcnstcd king-fisher). A specimen of Athene Bra- 
ma (spotted owlet). Two specimens of Pterojnu Edioardii (fljnng fox) : 
One of CaprimtJgue Atiaiieu* (Common Indian Goat-Sneker): one 
of Jiudytee Viridtt (Wagtail): Two of Anihus Bti/alus (Slender 
Lark): Three of Gyj)* Benyaknxis (Vulture), and one of Dicruru* 
3Tacrocercus (King Crow). 

5. From CoL Phayre, three Bunnosc skulls and one from the Shan 
States. 

6. From tho Ilnddr-Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, a box con¬ 
taining a specimen of sand poured forth near Thanuah Roajan in Chitta¬ 
gong, on the occasion of the late earthquake. 
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The following letters accompany the donation :— 

No. 809. 

From J. Gboqhboan, Eiq., 

Under-Secreiary to the Oovemnient of Bengal. 
To THZ Sbcbbtabt 

to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Fort Wmiam^ the 16tA, January 1866. 

Sni,—I am directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to forward, for 
the information of the Conncil of the Asiatic Society, the accompany¬ 
ing copy of oommnnications received from the Commissioner of Chit¬ 
tagong, Nos. 483 and 501, dated, respectively, the 27th ultimo and 
8rd instant, and of the enclosed report from the Magistrate of Chit¬ 
tagong on the series of earthc^nakes which occnrred in that district 
during December last. A sample of the sand referred to in the memo- 
randnm of Mr. Wilson, the Officiating Joint-Magistrate, is also 
forwarded herewith. 

I have &c. 

(Sd.) J. Gxoousgan, 
Under-Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal. 

From W. Gordon Yotoo, Esq., Commissioner of the Chittagong 
Division, — (No. 488, dated the 27th December, 1865.) 
Forwarded for the information of the Government of Bengal. The 
nntlersigued hopes to be able shortly to report farther particulars that 
may be of interest. 

From A. Suite, Esq., Magistrate and Collector of Chittagong, to t/te 
Commissioner of the Chittagong Division, — (No. 1892, dated the 
18fA December, 1865.) 

Sir,—I have the honor to report to you the occurrence of a series of 
earthquakes commencing on the evening of the 15th instant. 

2. One shock on that and another on the following evening were 
severe, and most masonry buildings have snffcred damage. 

3 About as many as twelve or fourteen distinct shocks have been 
counted, the last of which was about 12 o’clock to-day. 

From W. Gh)RDOS Totmo, Esq., Commissioner of the Chittagong Divi¬ 
sion,—(No. 501, dated the 8rd January, 1866.) 

Forwarded tar the information of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
in continuation of this office Memo. No. 483, dated the 27th ultimo; 
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with a sample of the sand referred to in the memorandum of Mr. 
Wilson, the OfiSciating Joint-Magistrate. 

From A. Smith, Eaq , MayUtrate and Collector of Chittagong, to the 
Ctmmusioner of the Chittagong Divuion, —(Wo. 1443, dated the 
29th December, 1865.) 

Sir,—In my No. 1392 of 18th instant, I had the honor to report to 
you the occurrence of a series of earthquakes commencing on the even¬ 
ing of Friday, the 15th, and extending to the morning of Wednesday, 
the 20th instant. 

2. Tlie following are, as nearly as possible, the times of occurrence 
of the most markeil shocks, but I fear they must be taken only as 
approximate, and are not sufficiently accurate to be of any use for scien- 


tific purposes: 
Ist 

Friday, December 15th, 

G 50 

r, M. 

2nd 

>1 

ff 

99 

7-10 

99 

8rd 

>1 

99 

9* 

10-30 

99 

4th 

Saturday, 

>9 

ICth, 

2-0 

A. M. 

5th 

>9 

99 

99 

4-0 

99 

6th 

» 

99 

99 

6-15 

P. U. 

7th 

)) 

99 

99 

8-40 

99 

8th 

Monday, 

99 

18th, 

12-0 

Noon 

9th 

Tuesday, 

>9 

19th, 

2-0 

P. M. 

10th 

)) 

99 

99 

10-0 

99 

11th 

Wednesday 

99 

20th, 

2-0 

A. Me 


3. Of these shocks the first was very violent and caused consider' 
able injuries to several of the masonry buildings in the station. The 
sixth also was severe; none of the others were so. 

4. During the time from Friday evening to Sunday morning, there 
was observed a faint tremulous motion of the earth, and many people 
counted more shocks than I liave enumerated during that period, but 
those I have gpven were the most marked and the best authenticated. 
The doubtful ones have been excluded. 

5. In Thannah Boajan the earth’s surface cracked in several places, 
and poured forth jets of water and a fine dark coloured sand, in appear¬ 
ance very much resembling the common medicinal preparation called 
grey powder. I enclose you a specimen of the sand, which differs in 
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uppeanmce from the ordinary sand of the district, and which it would, ' 

perhaps, be worth while to submit to the Chemical Examiner of the 
Goremment for analysis. 

6. From a memorandum by Mr. Wilson, the Joint-Magistrate, ' 

who risited the place of ejectment, and to whom I am indebted for j 

the specimen, it ap^pears that no sand has ever been found there in the > 

deepest excavations, so that it most have been forced up from a great • 

depth. 

7. Similar jets and fissures appear to have also occurred near Mr. I 


Hiller’s tea garden on the Sungoo. 

8. It may also be worth mentioning that my camp being at the 
time in its vicinity, I visited on Saturday, the 16th instant, the burn¬ 
ing well at Koomaree Eoond. This is one of five such wells on the 
Seetacoond range which are ordinarily supposed to be connected* with 
internal volcanic agency. At the time of my visit it was burning, an 
igneous gas rising from the snrface of the water and igniting in contact 
with the atmosphere, but it gave no emissions of more than the ordi¬ 
nary strength \ nor, so far as can be ascertained, did any of the others, 
during these recent indications of internal volcanic action. 


" I yesterday visited Mouzah Guzara, in Thsnnah Roajan, for the 
purpose of examining the effects which were reported to have been 
produced there by the late earthquake. 

“ I found that in several places sand and water had burst out of cracks 
in the clay soil. None of these jets or springs were at work when I ' 

went to the place, but each had left a heap of fine dark coloured sand. 

Tliese heaps are of various .sizes. The smallest is Us large as a mole 
hill, and the largest which I saw perfect was about 12 feet in diameter 
and about 8 feet in the centre. This sand heap (on the land of Syxid 
Sultan) was still wet at 3 o’clock yesterday, and the ground around 
it on all sides shewed signs ol having been recently flooded. It ap¬ 
pears that this jet of sand and water, which no doubt began to play at 
the time when the first violent shock of the earthquake was felt, 

(6-60 p. M., 16th December, 1866) went on working till ten or half 
past ten the next morning. The water rose (I was told) some inches 
from the ground, and (as far as I could learn) it was cold. 
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“ About a mile from tbU place, ou tbe land of Diirjotec Roy, the 
ground cracked to the length of 38 feet. The direction ia from N. 
N. E. to S. S. W The ground on the E. of this crack sank to the 
depth of about a foot, and a great heap of sand, some 3 or 3^ feet high 
and 10 or 12 feet across, rose from the centre. I measured the length 
of the crack and the depth of the sinking of the gVound, but most of 
the sand had been cleared away before my visit, by the neighbouring 
villagers, for use as a charm. The crack must have been about 6 
inches wide in the middle. All the sand thrown up must have come 
from a considerable depth, as nothing but clay has ever been found in 
the deepest excavation in the neighbourhood or within many miles. 
I believe no sandy soil is to be found in any part of the trough 8ha)>ed 
country lying between the Nizamporo range and the eastern hills.” 

(Sd.) R. H. Wilson. 

The 20<A Decetnler, 1865. 

No. 572. 

From S. C. B.kylbt, Er»j., 

Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

To the SKCn*TARY 

to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

. Fort William the SOth January, 1866. 

Sir,—In continuation of the letter from this OfEce, No. 809, dated 
the 16th instant, I am directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to for¬ 
ward, for the information of the Council of the Asiatic Society, the 
accompanying copy of a communication from the Gommiesioner of 
Chittagong, No. 517, datc<l the 6th idem, and of its enclosed detailed 
report from the Executive Engineer, on the series of earthquakes 
which occnrre<l in that District during December last. Copy of a fur¬ 
ther communication* from the Commissioner, with its annoxure, re¬ 
porting the occurrence of another carthiJUake at 4-20 a. m. of the Gth 
January, is also herewith forwarde<l. 

I have ibc., 

(Sd.) S. C. B.ITLBY, 

Junior Secretary to tiie OoH. of Bengal. 

* Ko. 523, dated the 8th iiistaue. 
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Memorandafn from W. Gordon Yodkg, iig., Commiesiuntr <f ihe 
ClrUtaymg Dimtwtiy — (^No. 517, dated the 6th Janvary^ 1866.) 

Submitted to the Government of Bengal in continuation of this office 
No. 501, dated 3rd instant. 

Extract parayi-ofih* 1 to 9, /ron» o letterfrom the Executive Engineer^ 

to the Sujxrintending Engineer, SontUi-Eastern Circle, No. 1538, 

without dale. 

Para. 1.—In continnation of the telegram which I sent 70 a late in 
the evening of the 16th instant, informing 70 a of five shocks of earth* 
quake having been felt at this station on the night of the 15th between 
half-past 7 and half-past 10 o'clock p. u., I liave now the honor to 
famish tho following details respecting it for yonr information. 

2. There is a good deal of difference of opinion as to whether the 
shocks came from the west or the east, and as to the kind of noise which 
accompanied them -, some state one thing and some another, differing 
as .to man 7 parlicolars, and which, no doubt, arises from the nervons- 
nesR of the parties narrating; but all agree that the 7 were severe, and 
that the first shock was the severest of the five. 

8 . 1 can onl 7 state what I felt and heard mTsell The first shook 
was very severe, and lasted for about two minutes and a half; it came 
from tho north-west, and was preceded by a noise, like to that which a 
great wind would make at a distance. 

4. It made a similar noise to that which one sometimes hears 
from a coining nor’wester, and this continued tliroughout the time of 
the first shock. There was, however, no wind blowing at the time, 
nor anything to speak of daring the night. 

5. The last four shocks were comparatively slight, and lasted not 
more than five seconds each, and they were accompanied by no noises 
of Guy kind. 

6 . Several slight shocks of earthquake have been felt every night of 
[since?] the 15th instant, aid some daring each day, hut they are 
nothing worth mentioning, and cannot do any harm. 

7. All the pucca buildings in the station have been more or less 
shaken and cracked and injured: more especially so, those buildings 
which lie east and west. 

8 . The following are the public buildings which have been injured 
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aud cracked severely, and to which considerable repairs will have to be 
(lone:—The Episcopal Church; the old Salt Office, a two-storied 
building now ocqppied by the Police; the Magistrate’s Cutcherry; 
the Judge’s Cutcherry, and the Circuit Huoso. 

9. The public buiUlings that hare been slightly injured are—the 
Commissioner’s Cutchcry, Custom House, Jail Lniklings, School, and 
Military Hospital. 

Alemorandim from R. PBRKtR.\, Esq., Assistant to the Commissioner 
of the Chittagong Division, — (No. 522, dated the Sih January IHQQ.) 

In the temporary abecnce of the Commissioner from hea(l-<£narter8, 
the undersigned begs to submit, for the information of the Hon’ble 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengali, copy of the following report from 
the Collector and Magistrate of Chittagong in continuation of this office 
[Memo.] No. 517, dated the 6th instant. 

Prom A. Smith, Esq., hlagistnUe ami Collector of Chittagong, to the 

Commissioner of tite Chittagong DioUion, — (No. 1472, dal»l the dih * 

January, 1866.) 

Sir, —In continuation of my No. 1448 of 29th Dcccmhcr, 1865, I 
have the honor to report the occurrence of another slight earthquake 
at 4-20 A. M. this morning.” 

Mr. Blanford stated that ho had examined the sand under the 
microscope, and that it appeared to be ordinary river sand. There was 
nothing of a volcanic character in it, nor did it appear that a chemi¬ 
cal analysis would throw any important light on its origin. It had, no 
doubt, been washed up from the lower part of the allnvial formation. 

7. From Babu Rajendra Mullick, specimens of a Paejihagvs Qrun- 
ntens (y&k). 

A Nasua Rufa (Cooiti Mondi). 

A Ceriomis Salyra (Tragopan). 

A Anser Indicus (bare-headed goose). 

A Psittacus Erythacus (Grey African Parrot). 

8 . From A. Grote, Esq., a skeleton of an Alderney BuU. 

9. From Major B. Macbean, a specimen of an Up-country Bull. 

E. C. Baylcy, Esq. exhibited, on the part of Dr. Fayrer, two Knives 
used in hnman sacrifices in Central Ltdia. 

The Council submitted a recommondation that Emil Von Schlagint- 
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weit, Edq »iul the Ecv. M. A. Sherriug, be elected corresponding 
meiubere of the Society. 

The Conncil reported that they had uoiniuated tl^ following gentle' 
men to serve in the several Committees in the ensuing year. 

LIST FOR 1866. 

F'MMtnce. 

Liont.-Col. J. E. Gastrell. 

J. Geogbegan, Esq. 

Philolotjy. 

Major W. N. Lees. 

A. Gvote, Esq. 

B. 'iboo Jadava Ki'ishna Sing. 

H. Rlochmann, Esq. 

J. Geoghegau, Esq. 

Monlvie Abdol Lntecf Khan Bahadnr. 

Lxhrarif. 

Major W. N. Lees. 

Dr. T. Audorson. 

T. Oldham, Esq. 

Dr. D. Boyes Smith. 

W. S. Atkin.son, Esq. 

Dr. P. Stoliezka. 

Natural HUlory Cummittee. 

Dr. T. Anderson. 

Dr. J. Fayrer. 

Dr. T. C. Jerdon. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

Dr. D. Boyes Smith. 

W. 8. Atkinson, Esq. 

W. Theobald, Esq., Jr. 

A. Grote, Esq. 

Baboo Debendra Mullick. 

Dr. F. Stoliezka. 

T. Oldham, Esq. 
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Meteorological and Pltysical Science. 

T. Oldham, Esq. 

J. Obbasd, Esq. 

J. Stracho 7 , Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. J. E. Gastrell. 

Capt. J. P. Bnsevi. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

Dr. T. Thomson. 

Lieut.-Col. J. E. T. Walker. 

Coin CotnmiUee, 

A Qrote, Esq. 

Major W. N. Lees. 

Capt. F. W. Stubbs. 

Committee of Papers. 

All the members of the CouuuiL 

Statistical Committee, 

Huu’blo Q. Campbell. 

J. Strachcy, Esq. 

Dr. J. Ewart. 

C. B. Garrett, Esq. 

Licut.-Col. J E. T. Walker. 

The Prcsidcut and the Secretaries ai'o ox-officio members of all the 
Committees. 


Letters from the Hou'ble A. Eden, H. Duhan, Esq., and Babu 
Cassi Nath Chowdhori, intimating their desire to withdraw from the 
Society, were recorded. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, wera 
balloted for and elected ordinary members. 

N. Daly, Esq. 

G. W. Hoyle, Esq. 

J. H. Johnson, Esq. 

The Bev. J. Cave Brown was re-elected. 

The following gentlemen were nameil for ballot os ordinary mcniliers. 
W. Irvine, Esq., B. C. S., Mozufferungger, proposctl by Mr. II. F. 
Blanford, seconded by Mr. E. C. Bayley. 
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B/ibu Kadir NAth Mookei-jea, proposed by Major 0. B. Malleson, 
seconded by Mr. II F. Blanfoi'd. 

Dr. J. F. Wise, Chittagong, proposed by Dr. D. B. Smith, seconded 
by Dr. J. Anderson. 

A. E. Macdonell, Esq., proposed by Mr. W. L. Hoeley, seconded by 
Mr. H. H. Locke. 

The Hon’ble G. Campbell gave notice that at the next meeting he 
wonld move that the Punjab Government be requested to take measures 
for obtaining an accurate knowledge of Arian languages (other than 
Hindee) spoken'in the territories of His Highness the Maharajah of 
Cashmere. Ho addressed tlie meeting as follows:— 

“ On a former occasion I ventured to bring to the notice of the Society 
an Ethnological subject, and I have been encouraged by finding that 
I have been the hnmble instrument of bringing into the field several 
most learned and scieutifie men, who arc intei'ested in the prosecution 
of the object to which the motion was directed, which the Society 
and the Council were good enough to adopt. In fact, it is now evident, 
that as this country, in a far greater degree than any other in the 
ivorld, offers an unlimited field for ethnological observation and inquiry, 
and presents an infinity of varieties of almost every one of the great 
divisions of the human race, so also Uiere is no lack of able and quali¬ 
fied men to reap this abundant harvest. 1 have been delighted to 
know that on the proposition of my friend, Dr. Fayrer, an effort is 
likely to be mode to obtain tlmt which I have long desired to see, a 
collection of living humans more interesting and more varied than any 
bullocks. Meantime I seek peimission to call attention to another 
local subject of inquiry. My former motion was more especially 
directed to the relics of an ancient Non-Caucasian and>probably pre- 
Cancasian race, existing in onr immediate vicinity as well as through¬ 
out Central India, and I suggested that inquiry should be directed not 
only to language, but also to physical form and other particulars. I 
now wish to go to the other extreme of the human scale; to remind 
the Society, that as we have among ns the very lowest varieties of tho 
race, so we also have within the field of our inquiry in India the very 
highest varieties, the most pure and perfect Caucasian races still exist¬ 
ing in the Indian porUon of the Caucasian rangej and to call attention 
to the fact that, while the physique of these races has attracted much 
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notice, their languagoe have been, singular to relate, almost wlmlly 
neglected ; so that, we are in troth nearly ignorant of them. It is im¬ 
possible to conceive any more probable key to many of the great 
problems involved in the growth and spread of the Arian races, than 
in the languages of the most pare of those races, secluded in their own 
mountains for hundreds and thousands of years. One at least of these 
tongues is not that of rude mountaineers, but the most ancient and 
most highly cultivated written language of one of the most ancient, 
most learned, most ingenions, and most imaginative people on the 
face of the globe,—a people, in fact, who in intellect, as in beauty ai-e 
nnrivalled in Asia, perhaps in the world. Yet, strange to say, of this 
Coshmcoi-ee language we actnally know loss than the little we know 
of the tongues of Coles and Soutals and Snb-Himalaynn savages. 
In the pages of Max Muller and Latham and Pritehanl, those latter 
tribes and tongues find a place, but of tlie CoKhmcerce longmago, not 
enough has yet been ascertained even to classify it in the roughest way 
—neither its class, its character, nor its affinities ate to bo found in 
those handbooks. The only very slight information published on the 
subject .is contained in two papers in tlio Journal of tliis Society, and 
they are both taken from information supplied by Maliomedans of 
Loodianah, whoj both by religion and consequent Persian education, 
and by very long expatriation, must have been very unsafe glides. 
My friend, Bdbii Rajendra Lai Mitra, has promised me a note on the 
essence of the information to bo derived from these papers, but at 
least it is so meagre that, as I have said, it has never been used to 
classify the language. 

“ 1 have lately been in Cashmere, and made many inquiries on the 
subject, but neither my time nor my philological qualifications were 
sufficient to do anything substantial. One thing is clear, viz. that the 
Cashmeerce is entirely different from Hindee. It is in no respect a 
mere dialect of Hindee, like the Punjabce and other immcriiately cog¬ 
nate tongues, but a totally distinct language. Though clearly in the 
main a Sanscritic tongue, it scemerl to me more different from Hindee 
than either Bengalee or Maliarattee, or any other language of the North, 
em family. Unfortunately the long predominance of Mahomedan 
. rule, and the conversion, many hundred years since, of most of the popu¬ 
lation, has canserl the supercession of the indigcuous literature by Per- 
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giau, and tlio nee of the Persian character for modem Caahmeeree 
uniting. But the old characters are still in use among the Shawl- 
weavers, and the country, as is well known, stOl swarms with most 
learned pundits, to whom Sanscrit is as familiar as Latin to the pundits 
of Europe, and who ate able and willing to restore to its proper charac¬ 
ter and to grammatical shape their native tongue, the more so os 
the country is now again under Hindoo rule. North-west of Cashmere 
again there is another, quite different and widely spread language, also 
clearly Arian. This is the language of Chilas, the Kylos, Olympus, 
or Heaven of the Hindoos. It is spoken by the independent moun¬ 
taineers on the Hazareh Frontier, thence thronghout Ghilas, which is 
the westerly hill territory of the Maharajoli of Cashmere, and in 
Ofiilghit, the recent Central-Asian acquisition of the Maharajah. 
Some of the people in my road called it ‘ Darttn 6al’ or the language 
of the Bards, and I have since noticed that Vigne alludes to it and 
gives it much the same limits which I have mentioned, under the name 
of the * Bangree’ language. There are dialects, but all the people 
within these limits understand one another. I got together several 
people from those parts, and put them through the primary words and 
phrases by which the affinity of a language may usually be tested. 
Although the Chilas tongue is a different language from the Punjabee, 
and the Punjabees cannot understand it, it seemed to me to be n good 
deal nearer to Hiudee or Punjabee than the Coshmeeree. And the 
same remark seems to apply to all that has appeared of the languages 
of Chitral and Knfferistan, which aie probably, I should think, nearly 
related to that of Chilas. Those which I have mentioned are the 
only unknown Arian languages. The Punjabee runs up through the 
hills to the frontier of Cashmere in one direction, and to that of 
Affghanistan in another. Even my small knowledge enabled me to 
ascertain that the language of the Maharajah’s most northerly subjects 
or tribnUries beyond Ghilghit is palpably Turkish, and to the East, the 
pretended descendants of Alexander, the Baltis of Iskardo, speak the 
Thibetan language which their features would lead us to expect. 
Chitral and Kafferiatan form bnt a narrow strip projected along the 
ridge of the Caucasus, and enclosed between the Pushtoo speaking 
Affghans on one side, and the Persian speaking Badakshauees on the 
other. My present object is not directed to the Cliitral and Kaffir 
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dialects; we have no means of acquiring an accurate knowledge of 
these tongues, and the nearest accessible territory is the British dis¬ 
trict of Peshawur, where both Officials and Missionaries are settled, 
and have devoted their best endeavours to obtain information reganl- 
ing the neighbouring people and languages. I direct my remarks to 
the two Avian languages, those of Casliiuere and Chilas, which as yet 
remain unknown, owing to peculiar circninstancos, although the means 
of knowing them is easily available. They are both spoken in the 
territories of the Maharajah of Cashmere, whoso hoqntjility to British 
travellers is great, and who gives eveiy facility to tho many who tra¬ 
verse the length and breadth of his dominions. But none of tho 
country being Britislv, and tho snow closing tho roads for a great port 
of tho year, there ir not, and never has been, a single British perma¬ 
nent resident eitlier Official, Missionary, or any other, and not a single 
European has any knowledge of tho indigenous languages. They aro 
all mere summer tourists, to whom the Hindostnneo and Puujabco of 
the Jummoo officials is amply sufficient. The native pundits, 
though so learned and intelligent, do not take up philology without 
some official guidance. Hence our ignorance in tho ntidst of ahun- 
* dant means of knowledge. Usually these things are far better left to 
private enterprise, but utider tho special circumstances of this case 
I wish to suggest the advantage of a little official aid. The Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of tho Punjab is one of ourselves, a man devotetl to 
science: individually he is of all men tho most ready to aid such 
objects, and 1 feel confident that ho only requires the a-ssnrance that 
the object is considered one of public interest, to give it his official 
aid also. Tho Maherajdh is, as I have said, most hospitable and most 
ready to assist British enterprises. Tho Governor of Cashmere, 
Dew4n Kirpfc R4m, is one of the most enlightened and progressive 
native gentleman of the age. I am confident that he would aid us. 
At Lahore, an Oriental University has just been started with magni¬ 
ficent aid from tho Viceroy, and there are many Cashrueeree pundits 
well skilled in their own language. They are more numerous and 
more learned in Cashmere, whore men of Cliilos abto aro always 
to be found. In my small inquiries I was fortunate enough to be 
aided by tho Dew4n Kirpi Ram, and also by a most iutelligcut young 
native gentleman of high positiou. Pundit ILim Jen, adoptcvl sou and 
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heir of the late Farmer-General of tho Shatvl Revenue, who, in addition 
to an excellent knowledge of his own language and of Sanscrit and 
Persian, has tanght himself something of the English language and 
Grammar, and is alone quite capable of constructing a Cashmeeree 
Grammar with a little aid from an English Grammarian. In short, 
the means of acquiring the desired knowledge lie abundantly ready to 
hand. Some movement only is required to start the subject. I do not 
♦>n’n1r that I csn be wrong in supposing it to be of eminent importance. 
If anywhere is to be found the connecting link between the Sanscrit 
and the modem languages of India, it must be in the speech of the 
pure Brahmin population of Cashmere, for the whole population is of 
Brahmin race: those not converted to Mahomedanism, arc still, without 
any exception. Brahmins: no other caste is known,’%nd the Persian and 
Arabic of the Mahomedans is merely overlmd in a separate stratum as 
it were. If anywhere the question whether the grammatical structure of 
the present laugoages is of Sanscrit descent or of indigenous origin is to be 
decided, it must be by comparing it with the language of the aboriginal 
Arians of the long inaccessible Chilas, the Olympus to which the Hin> 
dooe still point. If anywhere farther links connecting the Arians of 
the East and the West are to be found, it mnst bo among those same 
aboriginal Arians, still inhabiting, in an isolated position, the very seat 
and centre from which the race was produced; the very kernel from 
which tlio great tree sprang; and the little that we have learnt of the 
tongue of the unapproachable KafiSr hills, seems to suggest some al¬ 
most startling afSnitiee to the Latin. Viewing then the matter as at 
the same time so important and so easy, I have ventured to bring it 
to notice, and to submit for the consideration of the Council, whether 
semaething might not be done, in communication with the Punjab 
Government, towards putting upon paper the essence and structure of 
^e Cashmeree and Chilas languages. If 1 am supported, I would pro¬ 
pose to give to the movement the sanction of the Society by the fol¬ 
kwing resolution, of which I now give notice for the next meeting, and 
which I should be happy to modify in any way that may be deemed 
more effectual towards the object in view. « 


1 . Notice of Motion. ^ 

^ That the Gouncil be requested to consider the means of obtaining 
a better knowledge of the languages of Cashmere and Chilas, and to 
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that end to solicit the aid of the Government of the Punjab and of 
bis Highness the Maharajah of Cashmeree. 

The following communications were announced :— 

1. From Babu Gopoe Nauth Sen, ‘ Abstract of hourly meteorological 
observations taken at Calcutta in September, 1865.’ 


2. From W. T. Blanford, Esq., ‘ Contributions to Indian lliLdacology< 
No. VI.’ 


8. From Capt. A. B. Melville, ‘ Notes on a Buddhist temple at Bob 
Khond in Gwalior,' with facsimiles of the inscriptions. 

4. From K. Taylor, Esq., * Notes on the physical changes at tho 
Koen Pagoda near Madras.’ 

Mr. Taylor’s letter was read as follows,— 

“ I have just returned from the Koen Pagodas, and advise yon to arm 
any friend who may be intending a like trip, with any account of 
tho place which may have appeared in the Society’s Journal (two or 
three did, I think, some thirty years back), for the Gazetteer is worth 
little more than Murray. 

“ But I am not going to write archseology: the most important ques¬ 
tion about the place is, whether or not there have been great physical 
» changes since the works there were first commenced. A writer in 1881, 
(I tliink), maintained that tho sea line on this coast is perpetually 
advancing or receding, and that now at the point in question, the coast 
is encroaching on the sea. Accurately to determine this, would require 
minute observations carried on at all seasons for many years together; 
I only offer for record my own observation. 

“ Three points in all such cases require careful note; the time of year, 
the late weather (in general terms,) and the state of the tide. The 
N. E. monsoon on this coast has, as its first result, a very marked 
decrease in the width of the beach, and I believe storms at other 
times of the year have^ to some extent, the same effect. My visit then 
was paid iu Christmas week, during the currency of the N. E. monsoon, 
after no markedly stormy weather, through the Surf-flag bad been 
flying at Madras for some days in the previous week.—The tide 
should h«fe risen on the days of my visit to tho Pagodas 18in., 
and is believed to have risen only about 10 inches; the cyclone de¬ 
stroyed the gauge; so more cannot bo said. The times of my visit to 
the sea pagoda and the coast were 7 a. u. of 27th Bee., and 4-30 r. u. 
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of 28th Dec.; the nearest flood times at Madras were about 3 a. m, 
on the 27th, and 4-80 p. m. on the 28tb, so> on the second occasion I 
must have been near the top of tide. 

“ A single group of rocks will give all the marks I can suggest. 
About 200 yards south of the pagoda, well within the b^h line, is 
a small group oflering many points for identification ; this I believe to 
be the Gazetteer (the writer of 1831,) group ‘ half under water at high 
water, carved in grinning lions and tigers’ heads.' (I am not sure of 
his exact words ; this is certainly the meaning.) As the conditions of 
his visit are not noted, this information would be worth little, oven if 
we knew that he had investigated these rocks as minutely as he could, 
and recorded his observations at once. But I am not to talk of him 
now. The group of which I q>eak (and of which I believe him to 
speak) is one of five rocks, two standing in shore of the other three; 
the southernmost of the seaward three is the largest.. Xts sea {ace is 
carved into an elephant’s head supporting a shrine, a horse trotting up 
to the head from the south, some figures approaching from the north; 
on the back is another shrine hole, and some slight carvings of figures 
and a lion’s head: the rock behind this is wrought into a sleeping 
lion. The middle one of the three seaward is a small untouched 
rock; the northernmost is a crag whose landward face is worked into 
a shrine hole within a border of grotesque masks: the fifth rock, just 
behind this, has no sign of human handicraft but its smoothed top. 
Now on my second visit the waves were just washing round them, as 
though they stood on the highest point such a tide could reach. 

“ Between these rocks and the pagoda is a pile of stones strewn on 
the beach as ready to the builder’s hand, close to a rock, stepped as for 
the foundations of a - small temple; over this rock every wave was 
dashing on my second visit.in a sheet. 

** The rise or fall of the coast must be very gradual, and probably no 
marked difierence would be observed, at the same season, for the next 
20 yean: the publication of this note then would be of very little 
use, as it would oeitainly be ioigotten or inaccessible as the old papers 
are: W every member should send to the Society such ngfes as he 
may h& able to make, .though the waste basket may better suit the 
majority than the JonmaL.. ,i.i . . 

.-*.^J«Bieaa,fi4kJaiiy.,1866.7 .. (Sn.) “K. . 
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Liobabt. 

The following arc the additions made to the Library since tho 
meeting hold in September last. 

Pretaxlationt. 

The nariM* of Donnrt in (hpitaU. 

Political Mission to Bhootan, comprising tho reports of jthe Hon’ble 
A. Eden, 1864.—Tnn Oovbrmmbnt op Bebqal. 

Ceylon Plants, by R. Thwaites, ]p8q.—Tns Adtuob. 

Dio Persischen and Orientalischen Handschriften dcr hemoglbchen 
Bibliothek zn Gotha, by Dr. W. Bortscb, Vols. I and II.—Tub 
Autbob. 

On the Identity of Xandramos and Rrananda, by E. Thomas, Esq. 
—Thb BoTAt Asiatio Sooutt op Gbbat Bbitaih and Ibblakd. 

Report of the damage snstained by tho Royal Botanical Gardens 
in the late Cyclone of the 6th October, 1864.—Dr. T. Andbrsok. 

Notices on tho life and writings of C. 0. Lassen, by L. E. Bowing. 
—Tub AninoE. 

A brief Analytical Review of tho brilliant Administratk'n of Lord 
Momington, afterwards Marquis of Wellesley.—M ajor R. P. Andbrsok. 

Kdnig Maximilian ll. nnd die Wisscnschaft.—Tux Royal Bat. 
Aoadxht op Mdnich. 

Die Stellong Venedigs in dor Wcltgeschiohte.—T ub Samb. 

Ueber den Begriff dcr burgerliehen Gesellschaft.—Tux Sahx. 

Oatalogne of the Organio remains of the Echinodenuata in the 
Maseom of the Geological Snrrey of India.—T ub Gotbrubbut op 
Bengal. ^ , 

A treatise on attractions, Laplace’s functions and the fignre of tho 
earth, by the Venerable J. H. Pratt.—T he AornOR. 

A short practical grammar of the Thibetan Langnagc, with special 
reference to tho spoken dialects, by Rev. H. A. Jacsclikc.—T he 
A tTynoR. 

A letter ‘ On tho utility of tho study of tho Sanscrit language,’ to 
tho Hon’blo J. B. Norton.—T ub First Prince op Tbatandrvm. 

loonologia, or Moral Emblems.—M ajor J. G. Qowan. 

Address on tho Language nnd Literature of Asia, by S. Feddon.— 
Ba'dti Bamda'ss Sen. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowlcilge, Vol. Xr\'.—T he Smituso- 
•lAN IhSTIIOTIOH. _ . T 
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Rosults of the Meteorological Obeervations of the U. States, Vol. II, 
Part 1.— Teh Same. 

Annual report of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology.— Tee Dibeotor of tbb Mesbuh. 

An account of the Base Observations made at the Kew Observatory, 
with the Pendulums to be used in the Indian Trigonometrical Survey, 
by B. Stewart.— Col. J. E. T. Walker. 

Proceedings of the Zoological* Society of London, Blustrations for 
the years 1861,*1862,1863 and 1864.— The Societt. 

■ Cours d’Hindustani, by M. G-orein de Tossy.— The Author. 
Indische Alterthumsknnde, by Ch. Lassen, Vol. I.— The Author. 
Five hundred questions on the Social condition of the Natives of 
India, by Rev, J. Long.— The Author. 

General Report pn the TippSrah Distriot, by J. F. Browne.— The 
Author. 

Meteorological Observations for the North Western Provinces, by 
Dr. M. Thomson.— The Author. 

The Punjab Chiefs, by L. H. Griffin, Esq.— The Author. 

Indische Studien, by Dr. A. Weber, Vol. IX.— The Author. 
Annals of Indian Administration, Vol. IX, Parts 1 to 4.—The 
Bekoal Gotsrnmekt. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXVm, Part 8. — 
The Societt. 

Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Lidia, Vol. XIV, Part I, 
with a supplementary number.— The Aori-IIortioultural Soodstt. 

Jahrbuch der Kaiserlichen Edniglichcn Gcologischen Reichsan- 
stalt, Vol. XTV, No. 4.—K. K. G. Rbichsahstalt. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XlV, Nos. 74 to 
78.— The Rotal Societt of London. 

* Rabasya Sandarbha, Vol. If, Nos. 13 to 15, and 19 to 22.— The 

Calcutta School-Book Societt. ^ . 

^ Transactions of theTdnnean Society of London, Vol. XXV, Parts 

1, 2.— The Linnean Sooutt. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society vis.— 

Zoology, Vol. VUl, No. 30. 

' Botany, Vol. vUl, Nos. 31 to 32, Vol. IX, No. 88.— The Same. 

• Sitzongsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschafton,— 
Mathematisch—Natur—Wissenschaftliche Classe, Band L, Abth. I^ 
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Hoe. 1, 2; Abth. II, Nos. 1, 2; Abth. IH, Nos. 1, 2; Abtb. IV, Y, 
Nos. 1, 2; Band LI, Abth. I, 11, Nos. 1, 2. 

Philosopbisch—HUtorischo Classe, Band XLVIL, Abth, 1, 2; Band 
XLVin, Abth. 1, 2.— Thb Impbrial Academy. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, Nos. 309 to 318.—Tan Editor. 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, Vol. 
CLTV, Part 8, and Vol. CLV, Part 1, with a list of ite Follows.— 
The Society. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences Of Philadelphia, 
Nos. 1 to 5 of 1864.—Tai Philadblphia Academy. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, (Palawntologia 
Indies), Vol. in. Parts 7 to 9, Vol. IV, Part 1.-Tbe Goyersmbsts 
0? Ikdia and Bknoal, and tub Superintendent oy Geolooicai, 
Survey op India. 

Rcpoit of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
from Ist May to Slst October, 1805.— Tub Benoal Chamber op 
Commerce. 

Report (Annual) on the Administration of the Provice of Oudh 
for 18(54-65.— Tub Government op Benoal. 

Selections from the Rccortls of tho Madras Government, No. 85. 
—Tub Madras Government. 

Tho Calcutta Christian Intelligencer, Vol. XXXVII, Parts 9 to 
• 12.— The Editor. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, Nos. 91, 
93 and 94.— The Bombay Government. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Soeiety of London, Vol. XXXTV. 

—The Society. 

Journal of tho Chemical Society of London, Vol. HI., from April to 
September, 1865.— Toe Cubmical Society op London. 

Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Records, Nos. 16, 16. 
Tqp Editor. 

Bulletin de l’Acad6mie Impdrialc dcs Scie^pM de St. Petersbourg, 
Vol. VU, Nos. 3 to 6, Vol. VlII, Nos. 1 to 6.-Tub Imperial Aca¬ 
demy OP St. Pbtersburo. 

Memoires de l’Acad6mie Impdriale dos Sciences do St. Petersbonig, 
Vol. Vn, Nos. 1 to 9, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 to 10 .—The Same. 
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Procoodings of the Royal Geographical Society of Lomlou, Vol. IX, 
Noe. 6, 6, Vol. X, No. 1.— Tub Royal Gboobapiucal Soomty. 

Report (Annual) on tho Administration of the Coorg District, for 
1863-64.— Tub Bbnoal Govbrkmbkt. 

Ditto, ditto of Mysore, for 1863-64.—Tns Saub. 

Tho Anthropological Review and Journal, Vol. 11, No. 11.— Thb 
ANTnaoPOLooioAL SoonTY. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, Vol. II, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 
and VoL III, No. 9. —Majob J. G. Mbdlby. 

Quarterly Journal of tho Geological Society of London, Vol. XXI, 
Nos. 81 to 84.— Tub Sooibty. 

Report (Annual) of the Insane Asylums in Bengal, for 1864.— Tub 
Bbnoal Gotbrnmbnt. 

Zeitschiift der Dculschen Morgenlandischon Gesellschaft, Vol. XIX, 
Nos. 8, 4.—^Thb SoentY. 

Report on tho Survey Oporaiiotts of the Lower Provinces of Beirgal, 
for 1868-64.—Tin Bbnoal Govbbnmbnt. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces, No. XLin, Vol. I. n. s.— Tub Govbbnmbnt ob thb N. W. 
Pbovincbs. 

Memoirs of tho Royal Astronomical Society, Vol. XXXITI.—Tm 
Royal Astbonomioal Socibty or London. 

M6moirc8 do l’Aca(l6mie Impfiriale des Sciences, Belles-lettres et ‘ 
Arts de Lyons —Classe do Science, VoL XIII.— Tub Iupbrial Aoa- 
DBMT or Lyons. 

Annales des Sciences Physiques ot d'lndustrio de Lyon, VoL VTL 
—Tub Saub. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. V, No. 66.— 
Tub Socibtt. 

Monatsberichte der Edniglich Prenssischen Akadcmie der Wisson- 
schaften zu Berlin, for 1864.— Tub Academy or Berlin. 

Abhandlnngen der SVB. Akademie dor Wissenschaften.—Historischo 
Classe, Vol. IX, Part 2, Vol. X, Part 2. — Tub Academy or Munich. 

The Agra Law Journal, Vol. BE, Nos. 18 to 24. —Tub Coupilbb. 

^e Publications of the Scientific Society of Allyghnr, Nos. 6 to 8.— 
ThB.SoOIWY. '■i'r.-V 

Report on the Administration of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
for 1864-65.—Tm Bbnoal Government. 
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Report on the Administration of the N. W. Provinces, for 1864-65. 
—The Bengal Government. • 

Report on the Administration of the Panjanb Territories,' for 
1864-65.—Tnn Same. 

Report on the JiiUs of the Bombay Presidency, for 1862.— Tub 
Same. 

Report on the 0|>crations of the Post Offices of Lidia, for 1863-64 
and 1864-65— The Same. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Eilinburgh, Vol. XXIV, 
Parti.— The Society. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, (Fomigu 
Department), Nos. 46 and 49.— The Government o» Ikpia. 

Report of the Superintendent of the Coasts Survey, for 1862.— The 
SuPEBINTENnENT U. 8. Co.ISTS SoRVET. 

Report (Annual) of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institute, for 1868.-— The Lvstitotb. 

Report (Annual) on the Administratfon of the Bombay Presidency, 
for 1864-65.— The Bengal Government. 

Narrative of the Connie of Legislation, for 1864-65.— Tub Same. 

Report on the Administration of the Province of British Burmah, 
for 1864-65.— The Same. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Government of India (Publio 
Works Department,) for 1862-63.— Tub Same. 

Report (Annual) of the Geological Survey of India and of the 
Museum of Geology, for 1864-65.— The Same. 

Report (Annual) on the Administration of Straits Settlements, for 
1864-65.— The Same. 

Bulletin do I’Acaddmie Imp4riale des Sciences, Belles-lettres et 
Arts de Lyons, for January, 1865.— Tdb Academy ot Lyons. 

Proceedings of the Portland Society of Natural BUstory, Vol. I, 
Part 1.—The Society. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society of Jiondon, Vol. V, Parts 8, 
4.—The Society. 

Transactions of “the Grant Collie Medical Society, No. 1.—The 
SOOIBTT. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 
VII, No. 22.— The Branch R. A. Society or Bombay. 
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^ Exchanges. 

The Athenaeum from July to November, 1865. 

The Philoeophical Magazine and Journal of Science, Vol. XXX, 
Nos. 201 to 205. 

Purchases. 

Atlas Icthyologique des Indes Otientalos Noerlandaises; by M. P. 
Sleeker, No. 20. 

Histoire Naturello des Poissons, by A. Dnm^ril, with an atlas. 
Homonyma inter Nomina relativa Kitab-al-Ansab-al-Mnkdisi, by 
P. de Jongs. 

Historia E^halifatus Omari 11., Jazidi 11. ot Hischami, by J. de 
Goeje. 

The Ferns of British India, being figures and descriptions of Ferns 
from all parts of British India, by Capt. B. H. Beddome, Parts 5 to 8. 
Die Himjarische Kasideh, by Alfred von Kremer. 

Essai sar rin6galit6 des Baces Humaines, by A. de Gobiuean, 
Vol. I to rv. 

The Beptiles of British India, by A Gunther. 

The Standard Alphabet for reducing unwritten languages and 
Foreign Graphic Systems, by G. B. Lepsius. 

Elements of Astronomy, by Sir J. F. W. Herschell. 

Carnatic Chronology, by C. P. Brown. 

A Manual of Natural History for travellers, by A. Adams. • 

On the Phenomena of Hybridity in the Genus Homo, by Dr. 
P. Broca. . • 

The Plurality of the Human race, by G. Pouchet. 

A walk across Africa, or domestic Scones from my Nile Journal, by 
J. A. Grant. 

Journal of the discovery of the source of the Nile, by J. H. Speke. 
Ceylon Plants, by B. Thwaites. 

' The Siberian overland route from Peking to Petersbmg, by A. 
Michie. • 

~ Rocherchto pour servir k I’Histoire Naturelle dn Littoral do la France, 
by H. Milno-Edwards, Vol. H. 

Histoire des Polypiers Corallighnos Flexibles, by J. V.F. Laniouronx, 
Vols. I,IL'^ ^ 
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Natnrgescliiclitc der Ingoctcn DeaUchUnds, by Dr. W. F. Erichnon 
Vols. I to IV. 

Dio Stophylinen-Fauna von Oatindion, by Dr. Q. Kraatz. 

Expoiition M^tbodiquo doa Genres do I’ordre de Polypiere, by J. 
Lamonroux. 

De Godsdionst van Zarathustra, by C. P. Tiole. 

Encyclop6dio Mfitbodiquc, by M. M. Lamonroux, Vol. II. 

Logons snr la Physiologie et 1’Anatom ie comparde do 1’ bom me et 
des animaux, by H. Milne-Edwarda, Vol. I to VIII. 

Los Originea Indo-Earop6enncs, Vol. I and 11. 

Eran, daa land zwiachen dom Indus nnd Tigris, by F Spiegol. 

Lea Pcnples de la Ruasic, by T. de Paul. 

Elenclrns Zoophytomm, by P. S- Pallas. 

Exotic Buttorflica, by W. C. Howitson, Part 66. 

A acrica of Pliotogrnplis of Inscriptions in the Ancient Canareso 
langnngo taken at CliitUedroog, Dewangiri &c. by Major 11. Dixon. 

Boevo’s Concliologia Iconics, Ports CCLXVIII, CCLXIX, CCL, 
CCLI. 

Ibn-el-Atbiri Chronicon qnod pcrfcctiasimum inscribitur, by C. J. 
Tomborg. 

Liber Expngnationca Rogionum, by J. do Gooje, Port IL 
Proceedings of tbo Zoological Society of London, Illustrations from 
the year 1848 to 1860. 

Imlischo Altertbumsknndo, by Ch. Lassen, Vol. IV. 

Genera Plantarum a-1 Exemplaria imprimis in herbariia Kowensibna 
Servata Definita, by G. Bentham and J. D. Hooker, Parts I and U. 
History of tbo Gipsies, by W. Sampson. 

Systema Ccrambycidamm, by J. Tbomson, Vol. IV and V. 
Mas^ondi. Les prairies d’or, by C. B. do Moynard. 

Tbo Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. XVI, Noa. 9*2 

to 96. 

ComptM Rendus de l’Acad6mic dee Sciences, Tome liXI. Nu«. 1 
to21. . , 

The Edinburgh Review, Vol. OXXII, No. 250. 

Journal dcs Savants-from July to November, 1865. 

The Quarterly Review, Vol. CXVIII, No. 236. 

Rex-nedos Deux Mondos, from 15tb July to Isl Doceiiiber, 1865. 
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Revue ot Mogasin de Zoologie, Vol. XVII, Nos. 6 to 10. 

Journal American Society of Science and Arts, Vol. XXXIX, No«. 
115 to 119. 

The Westminster Review, Vol. XXVIII. No’s. 5, 6 and Vol. XXIX. 
No. 57. 

The Natm-al History Review, No. 20. 

Numismatic Chronicle and Jonraal of the Numismatic Society, 
Vol. V, Nos. 18,19. 

Abhandlungen fur die Ennde des Morgcnlandos, Vol. IV, No. 2. 
The Ibis, a Magazine of General Ornithology, Vol. I, Nos. 8, 4. 
Annalen der Physik und Cbomie, Band CXXV, Sthek 1, 3, 8, 9, 
10, 11, with an Index. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THB 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, , 

FoB^SlARcn, 18C6. 

♦— 

At n meeting ot tlie Society held on the 7th instAUt, 

W. L. llcclcy, Esq., Vice-President, in tho clmir. 

The Proceedings of tho previons meeting were read and confirmed. 

Tho following pi-csentations were onnounced— 

1. From Moonshoo Mnlioiuinod Hossein, Superintending Engi¬ 
neer’s Office, Shoigotty, a brick fi-oni tho Temple at Buddha Gya; 
measuring 15'C X 10 5 X 3-2 inches. 

1. From Baboo B&jcndralula Mitra, one FelitPardxu, L. One 
Orioltu Melanoeephalus, L. 

2. From Major Ford, one Gecko, two Lizards and one Snake, in 
spirit, from tho Andamans. 

8. From Baboo Rajendro Mullick, two Dot Orunnietu, L. (Yak) ; 
and one Dama vulgari$, Gosnor (Fallow Deer). 

4. From U. F. Blanford, Esq., two Tudora ftrruginea, Europe; 
two JfefanojMM Espen, Tranaylrania; two MelanoptU thermaiia, Ea- 
rope; two JIFelanopsit acicularu, Europe; six Nanina ligulata, Ma¬ 
dras; two Oifclosloma coshdatum, Europe; two Gyclotiu corrugatus, 
Jamaica; ono lihiosloma Houtci, Siam; one Philopolamia dectmoto, 
Ceylon; six PonuUias maculalum, Europe; two Clypeatler, Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

6. From Dr. J. Anderson, JJfacociM radiatus ; Onoius melanoee- 
phaliM; Pratincola caprala ; Accipitcr nitiu ; Fitplocoinut nycthe- 
menu ; Eos ornala ; Lonm dimiccUa ; Slurnus contra ; Dicrurus 
CKrvJesceru; Eicnirus macroceroiu ; Dicrunu longicaudatus; Bu¬ 
dgies vtridis ; Malaotcereus Jlengaletuu ; Cueulus varitu ; Fringilla 
Canaria; MehpsiUacus undulatus; Edvlivu grandis; Echetus Po- 
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lychloroe; Pi/ciiortolua Jocosus; Pycnonolus airicapUlua; Calliope 
KamUchalketuis. 

The Hon’blo G. Campbell, in accordance with the notice given at 
the previona meeting, then moved— 

' That the Cooncil bo requested to consider the means of obtaining a 
better knowledge of the langnagcs of Cashmere and Chilas, and to 
that end to solicit the aid of the Qovemment of tho Punjab and of His 
Highness the Maharajah of Cashmere.’ 

In introducing tho motion, Mr. Caroifbell made the following re¬ 
marks :— 

I rise to submit the motion of which I hare given notice for 
to-day, viz. 'that tho Conncil bo requested to consider the moans of 
obtaining a more exact knowledge of tho langnages of Cjishmcre and 
Chilas, and to solicit tho aid of tlie Qovemment of tho Punjab and of 
His Highness tho Maharajah of Cashmere to that end. Considering 
the subject to be of some importance, and desiring to place it fully 
^fore tho Members of the Society previous to the submission of my 
motion, I ventured at tho last meeting to give my views in somo detail, 
and my remarks having been embodied in tho Proceedings, I need not 
now repeat them. In brief, I pointed ont that two Arian languages 
of the very highest interest, and spoken in countries now easily accessi¬ 
ble, are still unexplored; tho learned and civilised language of tho po¬ 
lished and ingenions Cashmcrecs; and tho langnagc of Chilas or Kylas, 
tho traditionary source of tho earliest Ariati migrations and myths. 
The leamoil President, Mr. Baylcy, in convci-sntion, tln-ow some doubt 
on tlio claim of Chilas to bo tho true Kylas. Ho mentions that in the 
Almorah hills, tho Hindoos point to tho high country north of that 
place as tho Kylas. It may be that tho word will prove to be one of 
broad signification as applied to these high lands, but tho common 
understanding of tho Punjab certainly seems to be, that tho words 
Chilas and Kylas are identical, and I vonturo to think that this North- 
Western Kylas, still peopled by Arians, in a most auciont Arian coun¬ 
try, is more likely to be Uie true Kylas, than a part of Thibet which, 
so fat as we know, has never been peopled by Arians, but is the patri- 
umny of races of the purest ThibeUu stock. I suspect that the more 
easterly Hindoos merely point to unknown heights beyond the eternal 
snows. The modem Chilas is tho more accessible country north-west 
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of Ciuihmcrc, and occupying tho portion of tho Oaucacua Lotweon Oaah- 
luore on ono baud and Cliitral and ELafErutan on tiie other, tbe coun¬ 
try of wliicb tbe groat mountain of Nanga Parbat or Piarmul may 
bo taken os tbe centre and diatinguLibing feature. 

I noticed that llie very little that is known of tbe languago of tbo 
nemly odjouiiug KaOiristan seemed to present some almost startling 
nfilnitios to the Latin, and perbaps I may detain tho meeting for ono 
moment to give one or two examples of wbat I mean. I quote from 
tbo Eor. Mr. Pramp’s paper gn tho Kaffir language. First, toko tho 
personal pronouns: 

Ei. Tu. and Se or Sega— 

These seem very like Ego, Tu, and Se, while in tbo poss^ire form— 
Iina, Tua, S<^a— 

aro very like, Moa, Tua, Sna. 

But tho reseiubluuco to which I would most apply tho term startling 
is in tho verb to bo— 

.Compare Ei Sum I am rSum 

Tu Sis Thou art Ks 

Sega So lie is Est 

Iina Simis We are ’ Sumiu 

We Sik You aro Estis 

Sega Sin . They aro I^Sunt. 

Tho slight contents of the paper do not enable us to carry tbo 
comparison much farther. 

We know nothing of the Ohilas language beyond the fact which 1 
take upon myseli to assert, as the result of my observation, that it is 
clearly an Arian tongue. Possibly it may turn out that, ii the lan- 
gunge of tho Hindoo Ooshmecrccs is the eldest daughter of the Sans¬ 
crit, that of the Pre-Hindoo Cliilosecs is the mother of that language;. 
—^it may even bo that it is also tbo mother or tho elder sister of the 
Latin. 

Tho neglect of the much longer known Cashmecreu, I believe to bo 
in great part owing to a canons accident. Tho old Seramporo Mis¬ 
sionaries were giants in their day; they translated tho Bible, or at 
least the Mow Testament, into almost every known and unknown 
tongne, the Gashmeeree includcil, and made Gb'amioai's of most of 
them. Of the Cashmccrcc, they did not make a Grammar, hut unfor¬ 
tunately it somehow got into print, that “ Pr. Cnivy had puhlishod a 
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Csshmecree Grammar under the title of a Grammar of the Pnujabce 
languagethat eiTor waa circulated, the Punjahee was mistaken for 
Caslimeeree, and Coshmocree is put down in all the lists as merely 
“ A dialect of the Uindeo”— a description which applies to Punjahee, 
but in no degree whatever to Cashmccree. 

Putijabee, though called a language, is really merely a dialect—at 
meet it differs from Hindce as much as Lowland Scotch does from 
'English. The pronunciation is mateiially different; there are some 
changes of letters, e. g., a pure Punjahee will say instead of ‘ Uska,' 

• ‘ of him,’ ' Usda,' and so on; hut there is no difference of structure; 
very many words also seem strange to a new-comer, but most of tlicse 
turn out to J>e pure Saascrit—for instance, instead of ‘ hatvui acha,’ 

‘ very good,* or ‘ acha hat’ a Punjahee says “ Salh Bajan." What¬ 
ever you say in the Punjab, the universal answer seems to be “ Saih 
Bajan." These ore purely Sanscrit words, ‘ sath’ being ‘good,’ and^ 
‘ bajan’ or ‘txichaH’ a word. 

The Cashmeeree, though very Sanskrit, is in its grammar andstroc- 
tnro, and many of its vocables, a totally different language from the 
Hindee or Punjahee; more different I may say than French from Eng¬ 
lish, perhaps almost as different as Greek from English; and it is spoken 
by a wholly and essentially different people. It is evidently a much 
more complicated langnagc than the Hindce. For instance, instead of 
the universal ‘ha,’ ‘he,’ ‘ho,’ there seem to bo a great variety of 
forms of declension of the nonn by iiifloctional sfiSxcs and changes, like 
the Latin and Greek, but moro variorl. The verbs seem also to have 
regular inflectional conjugations. And in none of these do I see any 
near resemblance to the Hindce, beyond a community of root. Many 
of the words aro also exceedingly peculiar, and the Pandits are well 
aware there is a large infusion of vocables from unknown sources. In 
every way'^thero is a great field for critical study. I brought down 
with me a good many words and phrases, but they aro too imperfect 
to show much. I have obtained from Scrampore a copy of Dr. Carey’s 
Punjahee New Testament, but no one can now read it. That very 
learned and distingnished member of this Society, Babu Rajendra Lain 
Mitra, whose absence, on account of ill-health, I am grieved to notice, 
was land enough to promise, as I before mmitioned, to look over the pa¬ 
pers on tike Cashmeeree hitherto published, and to give me a note on the 
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subject which I now hold in my hand, and which, with the permission of 
the meeting, I will read. The result, I think, is fully to boar out my 
assertion of the extreme meagreness of our knowledge on the subject, 
and at the same time, of the extreme interest of the language, and the 
wide field for inquiry offered by it. The learnedBabn’s note also shows 
the difficulty of the task, the failure of summer touiists to do what is 
desired, and the necessity of some more effectual action. The fact is, 
that although most Indian languages have had the attention of moat 
zealous and knowlc^Igo-loving men, who have collected many wonls 
and much information, this was for the most part done at a time, when 
language had not yet been elevated into a science and found to be one 
of the principal keys for unlocking the great problems />f history. 
Now-a-days we require information in a somewhat different form, and 
of a more precise and exact character than was before thought oL 
This wo cannot obtain in a more casual way : some systematic effort is 
required. If tlio thing be onco set in motion, I believe Urat ample 
means are available. I am not without hope that the distingnishod 
native gentleman, whose note I am about to read, may himself visit 
Gasbmoro before long. In the Punjab there are several most learned 
and excellent members of this Society, and equally well qualified ser¬ 
vants of Government. Dr. Leitnor, the head of several now move¬ 
ments, is a host in himself. It is only required to make a beginning, 
and if the influence of this Society and of the local Government be 
used to effect so much, the rest will follow. Of the importance of the 
end proposed, I do not think that there can be diversity of opinion ; 
the only question is as to the particular means, and those I hope may 
bo devised. 

Mr. Campbell then read the following note by Babn Rijehdri Lain 
Mitra:— 

Nearly half a century ago the Icamod scholar and indofatigablo 
translator. Dr. Corey, drew the attention of European scholars to a living 
Sanskrit dioloct till then unknown, the Kashmiri, by the publication 
of a translation of the Bible in that tongno. So little was it then un¬ 
derstood, tlrat a grammar of the Punjabi language, publisluHl soon after, 
was mistaken for it, and it was not till tho year 1839 that any attempt 
was made to reduce its grammar to rvriting. Since then, two gramma¬ 
tical treatises have been published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
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on the vcmnculnr laugnogo of the valley of Koahmir. The firet ia by 
Mr. M. P. Edgcwortli of the Bengal Civil Service, who describes it as 
“ a grammar and vocabulary of the Kashmiri Language,” and states 
that be drew it up from tho dialect of the shawl-weavers of Ludhiana, 
through tho assistance of Mccr Saif-u-deen, a respectable Synd of that 
place. In extent it is limited to 20 pages, of whic^ tho bulk is made 
up of straggling lists of words. The second is somewhat larger, and 
occupies about 40 pages of the Jonmal. It was compiled by Major 
R. Leech, 0. B., and was intended to bo only a “grammar of tho 
Eiashmiri language,” but in re-ality it was made up of a number of 
vocabularies arranged under different grammatical headings. Like 
the first, it was drawn from the shawl-weavers of Ludhiana through 
the intorvontion of a Musulman. Neither of these works is of a 
character to afford safe data for any nsoful purpose. They are avow¬ 
edly founded upon the language of a small community of artisans 
long expatriated from their native country, and not djawn directly 
from the Hindns of whose language they profess to treat. 

The rules they contain are meagre in tho O3ctrcino; tho work of 
Major Leech illnstratcs tho principles of grammar by oxnroplcs, but 
gives no rule at all; altogether they are ns imperfect as grammars 
compiled fi-om examples drawn through the medium of interjirutcrs 
must necessarily be. Nor were their authors unaware of this, for 
Major Leoch avowed, in his preface, that his essay “ docs not doservo 
the uiuuo of a grammar,” and Sir. Edgeworth admitted his to be 
“ necessarily very imperfect.” 

On the subject of orthography, Mr. Edgeworth is extremely brief; 
he does not give more th.-iu a dozen lines, and that only to indicate 
' in what respects the alphabet of the Kashmiri differs from tho Sans¬ 
krit. Major Lcecli, on tho coutrory, is very diffuse, and devotes no 
less than one-third of his casay to it But for any practical purpose, 
it isos useless as the first; being made np of examples of diphthongs, 
triphthongs and other combinations of vowels and consonants peculiar 
to Eiashmiri. 

It is evident that the alphabet of tho Kashmiri is of Sanskrit 
origin, and the character used in rviiting is a modified Punjabi or 
Qttrmukhi, a form of the Devanagori, but there appears a most re¬ 
markable difference in their nomenclature. 
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TLe early BrabniauB, with great acicntifio precusion, named tlioir 
letters after their pure literal sounds, added for the sake of pronan- 
elation to the fundamental nncolourod vowel, instead of mixing them 
with different vowels and consonants at random. The superiority 
of this system of nomenclaturo is so great, that it is difficult to suppose 
that it would bo rojcctoil in a hurry—and yet we find the shawl-weavers 
converting the simple Sanskrit «, «, t, f, u &c. into d dou a, acton 6, 
yoyou ye, u-harauce, upalha ww, &c. It would be an interesting fact 
to know if this be the result of that tendency in the uneducated 
masses to convert everything to bo learned into a metrical sing-song, 
to assist the memory ? or a deliberate attempt of the Brahmans of 
Kashmir to imitate the alpha ond beta of the Semites? 

The list of nouns given by Major Leech clearly points, like the 
alphabet, to n Sanskrit origin. Moat of the text words, such os those 
expressive of near relationship or domestic animals, ore purely - Sans¬ 
krit ; but there are some which appear most puzzling. Thus tho 
most important word of relationship, that indicative of a father, in¬ 
stead of being a molilication of pi'.ri or pUd is maul, which bears 
no analogy to any Sanskrit wonl that I know of. Tho name for a 
child, nichir, is equally strange. Tho wonl daughter, dahitd, tho 
young milker of tho family of the early nomados, has preserved its form 
in all tho Aryan tongues, European or Indian, which* have yet been 
examined; but in tho Kashmiri it appears in tho utterly unrecog¬ 
nizable form of Xud. There aro others equally inexplicable, and 
the question hoitce arises, are those the genuine Eiashmiri words of 
tho Brahmans of the valley, or pot or slang modifications of the 
illiterate vulgar, as tho moss of shawl-weavers uadoubtodly are? 
Mothiug but a careful examination of the language of books and of 
the higher dosses can decide this; and to do it, the langiuge shonld 
be studied in its native country, and not in an outlying colony. In 
tho Bengali, tho ordinary words for sou and daughter ore chhele and 
meye, which at once iudicato tho admixture of the early Indian 
Aryan witli the aborigines of the country. Aro tho non-Sanskrit 
Kashmiri words for father, son, and daughter duo to any such mis. 
cegcoAtion? or are they the j-c-snlt of casual importations? A correct 
reply to this question rvould bo of groat importuuco to tho ethno¬ 
logical inquirer. 
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Nor arc tlicso vocablca alone pccniiar in tlie Kaolimiri: its syRtoin of 
inflectiouH and conjugations, as far os may bo traced in the essays 
under notice, a>e equally foreign to the Sanskiit. The nomi¬ 
native apiMois without a case mark, as it docs in all the 
other Indian vernaculars, but the genitive takes the particle mnd _ 
which has no analogy with any Sanskrit inflection. It changes into 
hand, sans, ham, sama, Iianza, uk, tk, ids, &c. under diffei'cnt cir¬ 
cumstances, and all of them, except the last three, are entirely foreign. 
It should be observed, however, that Mr. Edgeworth devotes only a 
page and a half, and Major Leech only a page to declensions, and it 
would be unsafe to draw any oonclusion from them as to how far the 
cases given by them are indicated by inflectional particles, and how 
far they are made, up by altering the words from one part of speech 
to another. The neuter genitive in uh and ik looks very much as if 
it were an adjective and not a substantive. 

Major Leech is averse to what he calls “ labourionsly manufactured 
tenses of verbs.” He thinks “much labour and time would bo 
saved and every ordinary purpose answered, if, in case of minor 
dialects, a vocabulary only of words and a collection of sentences 
actually heard spoken, were made in the Homan character.” It is 
not to bo expected, therefore, that ho would be very elaborate in the 
paradigms of his vei'bs. They hereby occupy three and a half pages. 
But BIr. Edgeworth gives a pretty long list of verbs, and from it, it 
is evident, that most of the roots are derived from the Sanskrit, and 
that the changes they have undergone are such os arS inevitable to 
all languages in coniso of time, the decay of primitive forms and 
sounds, and their replacement by easier forms and combinations. 

The most important test word in verbs, is the verb “ to bo,” 
Sanskrit as. It occurs with but slight variations 'in all Aryan lan- 
gniages, and is not wanting in the Koshmiri. In the form of as, ach, 
and chi, the Bengali dchi, it is mot with very largely, and by itself 
would be a strong proof of the Sanskrit origin of the Kashmiri, but 
in this, as in declensions, further enquiry is necessary to prove 
in detail the analogy it bears to the Sanskrit in oil its different 
moods and tenses. 

. This pronouns are all of obvious Sanskrit^origin, and so are most of 
the leading ^jectives and words indicativo of number; but they 
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call for no farther remark than that the information arailablo in 
the subject is as imperfect as in the case of nouns and verbs. 

I may say the same of adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions. For 
the purpose of analysing words, a thorough knowledge of prepositions 
is of the utmost importance; without it, to attempt the task is to 
attempt au impossibility ; but of prepositions the two essays give next 
to nothing. 

But I need not any further multiply examples. It is the furthest 
from my wish to find fault with Mr. Edgeworth and Major Leech. 
They were pioneers in an untrodden field, and as such, they deserve 
our thanks for what tliey have done, and not our reprobation for 
what they could not do; and in noticing their papers, my only wish is 
to point out what remains to bo done, and the rich field that lies 
open to tho scholar who would devote a season in the “ happy 
valley" to tlie philology of that place. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed, since the publication of 
tho papers under notice, and Kashmir has been visited year after 
year by shoals of intelligent summer tourists, but nothing has been 
done to throw any new light on the language of that country, and 
it remains to this day os ill known to us os the trans-himalayan 
Aryan dialects of the Hindu Kush, or mount Kailasa. The paper of 
the Bev. E. Trump on the so-called Kafir language—an Aryan ver¬ 
nacular of the Indian Caucasus, is even more imperfect than those 
of Mr. Edgewort^ and Major. Leech, and the vemacnlar of Kail&sa 
is all but unknown to ns, and yet great interest is attached to the 
history of those languages. They stand as landmarks of the spread 
of the Aryan races from tho plateaux of Central Asia, and as such, 
have a peculiar interest for the antiquarian.” 

Mr. Riddell thought that it was incumbent on tho Society, in 
making such a proposition, to indicate the course which they consider 
should bo pursued, to attain the tho object in view. 

Mr. Campbell said that he could hardly Uke upon himself to indicate 
the exact method to be followed— that, he thought, must be left to tho 
Council as tho executive of the Society. He only desired to suggest the 
subject to the Council, leaving it to them to follow it outbysuch methods 
as they might deem most proper. With reference to further observations 
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on tl»R expediency of rendering the proposition moi-e definite, Mr. Camp¬ 
bell sold that if he were to suggest any practical conrse, it might per¬ 
haps be something like this ; that the Council should try to find some 
qualified member of the Society willing to undertake on enquiry in 
Cashmere and Ohilas ; that, if the Punjab Government be willing to 
assist, some competent officer—a member of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment for instance—might be found, whose health required a change, 
and who, instead of remaining in enforced idleness at a hill station, 
might be deputed for a little time to Cashmere—that the Maharajah 
might be induced to associate with this gentleman a learned and pro¬ 
gressive Pnndit; and that such a trio might, in a few months, do all 
that we conld wish. But, as he had said, all this must be left to the 
discretion of the Council, to whom he conld not and would not for a 
moment pretend to dictate. 

Mr. Atkinson suggested, as an improvement, that after the word 
Chiles, the words * and if thonght advisable’ be inserted in the motion. 
. Mr. Campbell was quite prepared to make the alteration suggested^ 
and moved the proposition of which ho had given notice in the 
following form. 

" That the Council be requested to consider the means of obtaining a 
better knowledge of the languages of Cashmere and Chilas, and, if 
thought advisable, to solicit the aid of the Government of the Punjab, 
and of His Highness the Maharajah of Cashmere to that end.” 

Dr. Partridge seconded the proposition. The Chakman, in putting 
the motion, remarked that the importance of a thorough knowledge of 
a new and living Arion language conld not be overrated. Sufficient 
attention hod never been paid in India to the spoken languages, and 
while many scholars were occupied in the study of the literary languages 
of India, the vast mine of wealth that lay around ns in the numerous 
provindal languages and dialects had been neglected. He felt snre 
that the Society would support Mr. Campbell’s resolution. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimonsly. 

. Mr. Eiddell desired to express his dissent from the remark of tlie 
Chainnan, that the provmcial dialects had been neglected. Numerous 
yocahufuies, ^ had-been prepared, and would be found in the 
Sooi^s journals and elsewhere. > 

^ Mr, Heeley explained that what he meant to express was, that those 
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lang^agefl and dialecta bad never been made tbe objecto of scientific 
stndy. Undoubtedly stops had been taken towards tbe collection of 
materials, bnt the analysis which alone could be produotivie of usefol 
results, had never been applied. 

Mr. Campbell then addressed the meeting, os follows ;— 

“ It may have come to the knowledge of some members of the Society, 
that the Council has lately taken action with tfate view of obtaining in 
connection with industrial and other exhibitions, the collection and 
classification of varions races of man. When I suggested the collection 
of the crania of the aboriginal and other races of India, the then 
President, Mr. Giote, remarked that the individuals more immediately 
interested might have some not unnatural prejudice aginst parting 
with their crania. I felt that, even when the interests of science 
were concerned, so reasonable a projndice most be respected, and could 
only hope that they would be good enongh to let the Society have 
their skulls, when tlicy shoukl no longer have use for them. At the 
last meeting, wc had ocular proof that endeavours to this end had not 
been wholly unsuccessful, and I understand that on a late visit to the 
Andamans, Dr. Smith foimd a mourning widow of very aboriginal 
persuasion,^vearing her husband’s skull os a sort of locket, and who, with 
great anxiety, concluded a bargain for the sale of it for the moderate 
sum of 1 rupee. Another and more immediate solution of the difficulty 
has, however, been suggested, viz. that the possessors of interesting 
skulls might be^not unwilling to let ns examine them, while still on 
their shoulders, and on the proposition of Dr. Vayrer the Connoil 
have taken up the subject, and hope to bring about arrangements of 
the kind on a large scale. I believe that Dr. Fayrer is entirely right t 
that we are greatly indebted to him for bringing the matter before 
the Council; and that in many ways the study of the human features and 
characteristics in living specimens-%vill be above all things interesting 
and advantageous. I have long thought so, and I was much struck by 
seeing men of most interesting and curious races carrying things down 
to the Punjab Exhibition two or three years ago; the men,who were noi 
to be exhibited, seemed to me much more curious than the things they 
were taking to exhibit, and at the time I ventwed to suggest that the 
men also might be exhibited, but it was then too late. I will not now 
detain the meeting by any details. I will only nay that I understand 
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the project to be, to try, in tho £ 1*81 instance, to obtain a sort of 
exhibition or congi-ess of the local races fonnd in and near Bengal 
and other provinces, on the occasion of Local Indnstrial Exhibitions; 
and the eventual hope is, that the way being thus prepared, we may 
at some not very <Iistant day have in Calcutta a gi'eat ethnological 
congress of all tho races of India in its widest sense; in fact of all 
Sonthem Asia and the Archipelago, a congress of such a character that 
many of the Savant« and accomplished men of Europe may not 
improbably be induced to take a part in it. I think it most desirable 
that the proposition should be made known to tho members of the 
Society at large, and to the public, with whose support I trust that 
it will be worked ont; also that the Council should be supported in 
the matter by the vote of a general meeting. I hopo therefore, that 
the Council will think it proper to read the correpondence at the next 
meeting, that the meeting will sanction what has been done, and 
that the subject will be fouud to be one of great general interest. 
With this object, I beg to give notice of the following motions at the 
next meeting on the hist Wednesday of April.’ 

“ 1. That the correspondence and proceedings of the Connell regard¬ 
ing the proposed ethnological gatheiing ho read. 

“ 2. That the Society approve of the action of tho Connell in tho 
matter. 

“ 3. That a copy of tho Proceedings ho communicated to tho Punjab 
Government, with Ute expression of a hopo, that it also will tako an 
early opportunity of collecting and comparing aimcimons of the varions 
very interesting and higlily developed races in and about its tomtory, 
as a measiuu preliminaiy to a more genoral ethnological congress.*' 

Mr Waldie remarked on the specimen of a Candle and Ear-rings 
from Barmah, presented to tho Society at its meeting in January by 
S. AvdaU, Esq. 

I have examined tho samples of a Burmese candle and ear ring which 
was prewnted to the Society by tho Bev. Mr. Long at the January 
meeting, and find that they are, os I then suggested, composed of Pa¬ 
raffin or the solid hydrocarbon which is found in the Petroleum of 
Biongoon ai^ other places. These petrolenms agree in their general 
c h an^lsiS with the oils obtained by the siow distillation of coal and 
bituminous shales, in contradistinction to the tany products obtained by 
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tho ^nick difitilUtion of coal for illominating gas. Thoy are foand in 
many quarters of the globe,—in Burmah, on the shore* of the Cas¬ 
pian, in North America, and in nnmerons other places, and consist o£ 
a mixture of many oily compounds vajying in degrees of fluidity and 
volatiHty as also in their relation to chemical agents. Certain of them 
can be removed by the action of strong acids and alkalies, which form 
Goagula in solutions : the matter remaining is composed of a mixture 
of oily substances, compounds of Carbon and Hydrogen, all of pretty 
nearly the same composition, but of different degrees of density and 
volatility. When distilled, the lighter and more volatile portions come 
over first; the denser and less volatile last. If the latter portions be 
exposed to cold, a solid substance crystallizes which can be ^ed from 
tho liquid oils by pressure—cold and wann—and purified by chemical 
processes. This solid substance is the Paraffin. 

“ When pure. Paraffin is a white, translucent, crystalline, brittle sub¬ 
stance ; so friable indee^l, tluit it can bo powdcreil oven in this climate. 
In these respects, it differs considerably from wax, of which these ear 
rings and caudle were at fii-st supposed to bo composed ; ns tdso by 
fusing at a somewhat lower temperature. Tho most striking point of 
difference is the absence of plasticity .in Paraffin, a property which 
renders bees-'wax so valuable. 

“ In a scientific point of view, the subject of greatest interest, con¬ 
nected with these substances, is their ongin. Application was marie to 
Mr. Avda]}, who prasentod them, through Mr. Long, bnt no informa¬ 
tion could bo obtained on tho point in question. But, as I stated at 
the time, I hod examined specimens of a similar material which had 
been found in tho surface of the ground in some parts of Burmah; and 
there can be little doubt that the P^affin hod been separated from tho 
petroleum by tho slow operation of heat, atmospheric oxygen and water, 
and poasibly some constituents of Uio soil, affording another instance 
amongst a host of others, in which the changes which are effected by 
the Chemist in tho laboratory or in the factory by powerful agents, 
in boors or days, are brought about by nature by tho operation of 
tho feeblest chemical agencies extended over years or centuries.” 

Letters were read— 

1. From Babn Rakhal Dimw Haidar, Deputy Collector, Manbhooni, 
Purului, through Col. Dalton, two letters on some old temples near the 
BurakiU' river. 
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The fonow^ngf is an abstract. 

• The temple# ('four in number) are sitnated on a rock close b 7 the 
spot where the (Stand Trunk Road crosses the Barakar river. They 
are surronnded by ruins which indicate that the site was that of a 
large monastery. The courts were at one time aU pared witif stone, 
and the temples were highly ornamented, and containod stone figures 
of great beauty. On the right hand side of the entrance of the most 
modem looking of the temples, there are two inscriptions. One of 
them, in the old Bengali character, dated Wednesday, the 8th of the 
wane in the month of Phalguna, Saks year 1383=:A. D. 1459, 
records the dedication of a number of ideJs by one Haripriya, the 
farourite wife of a king. 

Although the inscription gives no clue to the sect of the dedicator, 
her name (the beloved of Bari), the subject of the dedication (a number 
of gods), and the allasion to Haris (Thandra and future rewards, leave 
BO doubt of its being a Hindu record. * 

• The following are its transcript and translation. 

Transcript. 

."iTCw ♦fcej TtjtDr ^«JT- 

vfcv fijrs tPT?i,ec«« i 

cwjf AN ^srrfifV 

f£r?^tn twrsfmcn n 

Translation. 

On a fortunate Wednesday, the 8 th of the wane, in the month of 
Phiilguna, in the Saka year 1388, Haripriya, the favourite of the 
most beautiful (Bhurisri) lord of the earth (king, Bhmakra) with 
a view to obtain rewards in a future world, handsomely consecrated a 
number of divine images even os Harischandra did (of yore). 

' 2.—From Col. R. C. Tytler, describing a specimen of VvUw 
monachus. 

' Umballtt, 8rd March, 1866. 

^ “ Mt muk Gboie, —I have this moment, or rather an hour ago, shot 
V splendid specimen of that rare and noble bird the VvUur monachus. . 
Although the bird figures in museums, little or nothing seems to be 
known of it, further than what dried skins can give; I have been 
VaidHng those I have "seen very closely, so I send you an account for 
ptibHoation. Itet there can be no doubt but that many will be interested 
in the little I have to say. 
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“ I have always fonnd this bird a very rare species: the first I ever 
saw wild, were two iu the Punjab, in November, 1842. They were sitting 
in the centre of a large field, and it was qnite impossible to approach 
them: I again fell in with another pair at Oorai near Cawnpore in 
December, 1855: they were feeding on the carcass of a dead bulloclq 
along with two or three Oyps Fulvus, and numbers of Gyps Bengalensis, 
O. Indicus and Atagyps Calvus; the smaller vultures shewed no 
signs of alarm at the huge appearance of the Monachut; but I remarked 
that the latter were in the centre of the group of vultures, and had 
evidently the masterly choice of position on the carcass. I bad only 
No. 8 shot in my gun, and the nearest I could approach them was at a 
distance of about 80 or 90 yards; so that although I fired, it proved 
perfectly useless. The birds scarcely seemed to feel it, for they flew 
lazily away, and gradually ascended to a tremendous heiglit, describing 
circles in their ascent, till they were almost out of sight, and I saw 
nothing more of them, or of any more till in December, 1865, at 
Umballa, when I was driving to the City from Cantonments, and my 
son Frank, who was sitting beside me, drew my attcution to two 
^atge vultures, surrounded by smaller vultures, on the carcass of a 
horse. We immediately drove up to the place, and I again saw this 
rare bird. There were three of them; and they allowed ns to approach 
with the Dog cart, as I had no gun with mo, to within 80 yards, and 
then flew lazily Sway, and describing circles, ascended to an incredible 
height. A few days afterwards, I saw three more flying in company 
with other vultures, bnt far too high for a shot. This morning, the 3rd 
March, 1866,1 had just returned from shooting, when I found a nota 
waiting for me from Dr. Scott, medical store-keeper, saying he had 
just seen two of these birds, feeding, with other vultnres, on the carcass 
of a horse; and described the place so well, that although I was veiy 
tired, I at once started for the spot, and then I had the satisfaction of 
again seeing three of these noble vultures, not near the carcass of the 
horse, bnt at some distance from it, seated on a sand hillock along 
with other vultnres. I approached as cautiously as I could: the position 
was a most exposed one, and I had a good opportunity for observing 
these monsters. At first they were about ten yards apart from each 
other, but when my presence slightly alarmed them, the largest walked 
towards the other, and both then raised tlicmselves to their full height'; 
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and certainly they posReaaed a most striking appearance. They now put 
their bills together, which they clattered for a short time, apparently 
as if inclined to bite each otlier. I now approached within 80 yards, 
and as my gnn was loaded with large shot, I fired at the largest. He 
was stmck beyond all doubt, bnt both flew away in a most lazy 
unconcerned manner, and after flying about 100 yards, settled on the 
sandy plain, near a few sand hillocks. I again loaded, and cautiously 
approached the spot, concealing myself behind the hillocks till within 
80 yards; when I again selected the largest, and fired both barrels into 
it, but apparently without any more effect than the last shot, and 
both flew away in a most nnconcemod manner. Bnt when at a 
distance of abont 500 yards, one suddenly fell down dead, and I 
succeeded in getting this truly noble bird and examining a. fresh 
killed specimen. It weighs 17 lbs.—extent of wings from tip to tip 
8 feet 2 inches—length, inclnding bill and toil, 3 feet 7 inches—wing 
2 feet 9 inches—^head and bill 6} inches—tarsus 5|' inches—middle toe, 
including claw, 6 inches—middle claw 1^ inches: the tarsus is clothed 
in front with feathers to within 1^ inches of claws. Claws block- 
feet and nude skin abont the head and neck ; livid white, coro livid 
white—upper mandible dark brown—under lighter brown—^hoad 
covered with downy feathers in front and top to beyond the eyes 
dark brown—back of the head covered with light brown downy 
feathers. Chin and upper part of throat covered rrtth dork brown 
downy feathers, os well as the cheeks—the entire neck, oyebrorvs and 
region of ears, devoid of feathers, and the skin of a livid white; length 
of tail 1 foot 7 inches; round the body and wings 3 feet, general 
colour very dark brown. 

“ When flying, the VuMur tMnachut can easily be distinguished from 
other vnltnres, as no white is visible, and the tail looks very rounded. 
Gyps Bengaleiuis shews white in the adult bird under the wing, and 
the young bird shews traces of white. In Atagyps Calvxu two white 
patches are visible near the breast: the other vultures are light brows, 
and their face is easily distinguished.” 

• The Council recommended, on the report of the Philological Com¬ 
mittee, to publish the Yog Aphorisms of Patunjul, in the Sanscrit series 
of the Bibliotheca ludica. 

The Oeamoil recommended that the Bev. J. Long be elected a mem¬ 
ber of flie Philological Committee. 
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The following gentlemen dnlj proposed at the last meeting were 
balloted for, a])d elected os ordinary members. 

W. Irrine, Esq. 

Btfbu Kadnr Nath Mookcrjec. 

Dr. J. P. Wise. 

A. P. Mocdonoll, Esq. 

And as Corresponding Members. 

The Rev. M. A. Shorring. 

Professor E. von Schlagintweit. 

The following gentlemen wore named for ballot for the next mooting 
as ordinary members. 

H. 0. Broderick, Esq., M. D., Snrgcon, 1st Regiment, Central India 
Horse, Augnr. 

Proposcil by Mr. H. B. Mcdlicott, sccondeil by Mr. H. P. Blanford. 

— Henry, Esq., Belgian Consnl. 

Proposed by Mr. W. L. Hocley, seconded by Mr. H. P. Blanford. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced. 

I. Prom Baboo Oopee Nath Son, Abalract of the Hourly Meteo¬ 
rological Observations taken at Calcntta in October and November, 
1865. 

2. Prom the Government of India (Public Works Department,) the 
Archieological survey report of the Government of Indio, for 1864-65. 

8. Prom E. B! Harris, Esq. C. S., through T Oldham, Esq. 

A list of things discovered in the new excavations at Sultangungc, 
up to November 1865; with two maps. 

4. From E. Thomas, Esq. The Initial Coinage of Bengal. 

5. From Dr. A. Sprongor, Remarks on Barbir de Maynard’s edition 
of Ibn Khonladhc, and on the Land tax of the Empire of the Khalyfa. 

6. Prom C. Home, Esq. Notes on the three villages (Anjimmi, 
Koreengungo and Takoora), on the cross rood leading to Etah; with 
rough sketches. 
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Tlie monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the 4th instant. 

Bdhii R&jcndra Ldla Mitm, senior Member, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced :— 

1. From H. F. Blanford, Esq., a copy of the “Pre-historic man” 
a lecture delivered by him at the Dalhonsic Institute, Calcutta. 

2. From J. Murdoch, Esq., a copy of a classified Catalogue of Tamil 
printed books, compiled by him. 

8. From M. Lloyd, Esq., Tounghoo, a packet of specimens of 
indigenous tea, supposed to be the same as the Chinese plant. 

The following letter and enclosure which accompanied the donation 
were read. 

To Iho Secretary Atiatic Society, Calcutta 

Dear Sir, —I have the pleasure to inform you that I have despatched 
to your address a packet containing leaves of, I think, the China Tea 
plant. 

During a trip over the Karen hills, east of and 80 miles from Toung- 
boo, I encamped in a valley called in Burmese ” Lekpet Aing” or the 
" tea lake.” On the hills about this valley I found the tea on an 
elevation of from 8000 to 4000 feet above sea level. I forward an 
extract from my ofificial journal. 

You will observe from my journal, I note that the leaf answers the 
description given of the tea leaf. The plantation, (it apitears the 
trees were onginally planted, see my journal,) has now become a 
wilderness, the bushes have become trees, some 80 to 40 feet high* 
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The Kerens cut down hundreds of these trees annually to make room 
for their rice clearings. 

The spot is distant from Tounghoo 84 miles. A good supply of 
water all the year round. Small quantities -of ice can be collected in 
December and January : road easy for elephants and bullocks. 

K the specimens forwarded are not sufficient to enable an opinion to 
be formed as to the value of the plant, kindly let luo know how a 
fresh lot should be prepared before despatch. 

MartJs Zrd, 1866. 


Yours faithfully, 

M. Lloto, 

Deputy Commissioner, Toxmghoo. 

Extract from the Deputy Commissioner of Tounghoo's Journal, on 
his visit to the Oyeikki country. 

“After crossing the Dha Thoay Kyouk mountain, the road is 
almost a continued descent; here and there a small but abrupt hill 
has to be passed over. After travelling between 5 and 6 miles, the 
Tha Kho Creek is crossed, a small stream which runs into the 
Tonkyagat, whose course is east of the “ Dha Thoay Kyouk” mountain. 
The road then passed into a valley known os Lek Pet Aing. This valley 
runs almost north and south, two miles in length, with an average 
breadth of 250 yards; the valley is sorrounded by a small range of 
hills: whichever way the eye is tuiued, on these hills the tea plant is 
to be found in abundance. A small colony of Shans settled here last 
year, with a view to prepare this tea for tha Tounghoo markets : the 
colony consisted of about 60 souls, but 80 died of fever during the 
rains; which drove those who were spared away. The Shans pronounced 
the tea plant a little inferior to the same plant found in abundance in 
the Shan States, but stated that, with proper cultivation, it could be 
greatly improved. 

- • “ The hills all about are covered with tea trees. I saw some between 
SO and 40 feet high. The leaves of this tree are alternate, and havej 
what I have read of as peculiar to the leaf, viz. a leathery feeling and 
a marking with transparent spots. On making enquiries as to the 
origin ol the trees, I am informed that between 200 and 800 years ago 
a Shan Tsttwbwa, byname “ Tomigbaloo,” built a large town near 
Lek]^-Aing,” and planted tea'traes, but the Tsawbwa was not allowed 
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to remain long, oa tlie Burmese attacked his people, and broke up the 
settlement” 

4. Prom A. H. Blechynden, Esq., Secretary Agri-Horticaltaral 
Society, three packets of wood obtained in digging a well atBallygunge. 

Mr. Blanford observed that the specimens on the table were evi¬ 
dently similar in character to those which he had described in a note 
on a tank-section at Sealdah, published in the thirty-third volume 
of the Society’s Joarnal. These had been prononnced by Dr. T. Anderson 
to be specimens of Snndri, and had been obtained at depths of from 
20 to 80 feet, from stnmps of trees with the roots attached tn situ. 
In the paper referred to^ he had endeavoured to show that their 
occnrrence at this and similar depths appeared to obtain over a very 
large part of the Qangetic delta; and that it could only be explained 
by assuming that a general subsidence of the delta to a depth of 18 or 
20 feet had taken place since the trees grew on a former laud surface. 

Dr. J. Andei-son reported that the following specimens were 
added to the Miueum during the month of March, 1866. 

Pt-eaerUaliona. 

From Dr. J. Anderson, one Vipera Buaaellii, one Cobra, one Stw 
Andamanenaia, one Oypa BengaUnau, one Ot'iolua Melanocephalus, one 
Pteropua Edwardaii, one Lulra Nair. 

Through Dr. J. .Anderson, a collection of snakes, lizards and crus; 
tacea from the Andaman Islands. 

From W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 1 Neet of JNectarinia Nipalenaia and of 
a Nectarinia ap. t 

From J. A. Cockbnm, Esq. 1 Python molurue. 

From J. Obbard, Esq. 8 Marino boring Annelids taken from ^e 
timbers of a ship. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Campbell moved, in accordance with the notice 
given at the last meeting: 

“ That the correspondence and proceedings of the Council, regarding 
the proposed ethnological gathering, be read.” The motion having 
been put and carried, the Secretary read the following correspondence. 

From J. Fayrxb, Esq., M. D., 

Pro/eaaor of Surgery in the Medical College. 

« 

To J. Anderson, Esq., M. D., 

Natural Hilary Secretary, Astatic Society, Bengal. 

“My DBAS Sis,—^1 shall feel obliged by your submitting the follow- 
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ing snggcBlion to tbe Gonncil of the Asiatic Society for consideration, 
and I hope, adoption, and elaboration. 

“ The project may, at fii'St, seem rather a startling one, but, on 
reflection, I believe it will be admitted that, were it carried ont in a 
liberal spirit, mnch benefit might resnltto Science, and light be 
thrown on many obscure points in tbe natural histoiy and affinities 
of the various sections of the human race. 

“ A circular has recently been iasned by the Society, requesting all 
who are in a position to do so, to contribnte Crania, with a view to 
the illuatration of the Ethnology of India, and indeed of the world. 
But, valuable as snch contributions might.be, I think they would 
fall short of the advantages to be derived by anthropological science 
from a study of the races themselves in life. 

“ I wonid propose, therefore, tliat the aid of Qovemment be sought, 
in conjunction with the Asiatic Society, in bringing together in one 
great ethnological exhibition, typical examples of the races of the old 
world, and that they, should be made the subject of scientific study 
when so collected. 

" Calcutta is peculiarly situated for the easy and rapid accomplish¬ 
ment of this project, and, with a little aid and support from Oovern- 
ment and its officers, there can be no doubt that it might, after due 
notice, be easily carried out. 

“ The vast variety of tribes of the human race that might thus be 
assembled, would offer an opportunity of studying their natural 
history and pecnliarities, that has never yet been realized. 

" Such a 'gathering might well take place after the fashion of the 
late Exhibition, at Alipore, of the lower aniniahi and the products of 
the country. 

“The object here proposed surely has not less interest, for it is not 
merely in its scientific aspect that it merits consideration. 

“ It is not necessary now to enter into details; tbe general proposition 
is all I need desire to place before the Society, Should it meet with 
support from the Ootncil, I shonid be happy to aid in devising a 
detailed plan as to the extent of the aid we should seek from 
Governinent and the public. , 

•* Einowing the deep interest yon take in this subject, I feel sure that 
yon xvdl agree with me m the geperal proposition. I therefore leave 
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it to you to commend it to tlie Council, with such support or nlteratinn 
as you may deem expedient.” 

Youre sincerely, 

CalctUta, Wh December, 18G5. J. Fatmr. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Council under date the 
2nd February, 18G6. 

“ Read the minutes of the Council on Dr. Fayrer’s letter, proposing 
that assistance be requested from the Gh>vernmcnt in collecting in an 
Ethnological Exhibition, typical examples of the races of the Old 
World, that they be made the subject of study when collected. 

“Referred lor report to a Committee consisting of Dr. Fayrer, 
A. Grote, Esq., Dr. D. Boyes Smith, W. L. Hceloy, Esq., Dr. John 
Anderson, and Dr. S. B. Partridge; With power" to add to their number.” 

No. 139. 

• From John Andkbsox, Esq., M. D., 

Natural History Secretary, Asiatic Society. 

To E. C. Baylky, Ehq., • 

Secretary to tlie Oovt. of India, Home Dcjuirtmenl. 

Asiatic Society's Itooms, Calrulta, Sth March, 1866. 

“Sir,—W ith reference to the annexed letter from Dr. J. Fayrer 
to the Natural History Secretary of the Asiatic Society, I have the 
honor to inform you, that the Council of the Society have considered 
the proposition embodied in the letter, and, I am requested to say, it 
has received their cordial support. 

“ The Council were unanimons in regarding the propoeition as one 
highly calculated to advance the soienco of etlmology, and they 
believe it to contain a recognition of the only method by which many 
of tho historical, philological and anatomical facts of the science will 
be rightly understood. I am, therefore, directed to request, in tho hope 
that the proposal will meet with the approval and snpport of Govern¬ 
ment, that the claims of Dr. Fayrer’s admirable and original proposition 
may be submitted for the consideration of His Excellency tho 
GK>vernor-General in Council. 

“ In the proposition, as it originally stands, it is intended to bring 
together in congress, typical examples of all the races of man found 
scattered throughout tho Asiatic Continent and the Pacific Archipelago, 
and in no other part of the world dejes man present such a diversity of 
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pbjBical, linguistic and social choracters :—characters, however, which, 
as yet, are meaningless and nnronnected. 

“ Unman history and tradition, and all the facts bearing on the 
history of the domestication of the lower animals, point to the above 
geographical area as the fiist residence of primaeval man ; the enlaiged 
study, therefore, of recent man in tlie area becomes one of surpassing 
importance. 

“ The Oonncil are of opinion that one gr eat reason why the Science 
of Ethnology has not progressed in a ratio corresponding with that 
which in past years has characterized the advance of other and 
cognate sciences, is due to the fact that the Natural History 
method has never as yet been applied to the elucidation of the various 
phenomena which ethnology offers for our observation and research. 
They believe that Dr. Fayrer’s proposition is based upon an appre¬ 
ciation of this great want, and they feel oonvmced, if the metlioil 
which he has pi-opounded for meeting it, is carried out in an enlightened 
spirit and oountenani^ by the support of a liberal Government, that> 
Ethnology will enter upon a brilliant career of discovery. 

“ It is proposed to bring together typical examples of each race, 
and to make them the subject of careful and scientific description. 
Every physical character will be carefully noted and registered by 
means of photographs and by plaster of Paris casts, and tho type of 
each spoken language will be determined, and the prominent social 
customs of each tribe will be described; and by applying the com¬ 
parative system or true natirral history method, an attempt will be 
made to determine their affinities. 

“ The Council have the honor to suggest that the proposed Ethnolo¬ 
gical Congress would form a fitting adjunct to the General Industrial 
Exhibition for 1869-70, which the Governor-General in Council has 
recommended for the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government. On 
such an occasion, Calcutta, owing to its geographical proposition, will 
be thronged with the specimens of many Indian and Asiatic tribes 
and races; and the Council are of opinion, that if the opportunity be 
fully taken advantage of, little difficulty will be experienced in 
illustrating the Ethnology of the whole of the area to which I have 
allnded, and in bringing together nearly all the persistent modifications 
of the human race. 
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“ The Council are fully irapressod with the importance of (he many 
and intricate details which will have to be considered before the 
scheme is fully matured, whilst they appreciate the many difficulties 
which suggest themselves: still they are satisfied that the scheme is 
one which can be matured, if the Government of India will give it 
their countenance and support. 

“ As a preliminary step to the farther maturing of the scheme, I 
am desirefl to suggest that a detailed statement of the various races 
found in India be called for from each Government. The Council be¬ 
lieve that such a list would be of great interest, and prove a valuable aid 
to the study of Ethnology. 

“ If the sanction of Government is given to Dr. J. Fayrer’s proposal, 
and the Connoil’s suggestion that the Congress should form a part of 
the General Industrial Exhibition for 1869-70 is approved, it will be 
necessary ultimately to interest the services of the French, Russian, 
Chinese, Spanish and Dutch Governments, with the view of obtaining 
examples of the various tribes found in their Asiatic territories, and 
from the interest which the majority of these Governments have 
always manifested in the progi-css of science, the Council feel confident 
that the proposed Congress will meet with their conlial support. 

“ Knowing that the Government of India has always, in the post, 
lent aid to any scheme tending to spread a knowledge of the benefits 
of civilization and to advance learning, the Council have every 
assurance of the success of their proposition, and feel confident of the 
support of Government." 

I have, (fee. 

(8d.) JoHX Andbrson, M. D. 

Secretary for Natural Hitlory, Atiatic Society. 

A copy of the above was also addressed to the Secretary, Govern¬ 
ment of Lidia, Foreign Depsutment. 

No. 141. 

From John Andbrson, Esq., M. D., 

Natural ffulory, Secretary, Asiatic Society. 

To Ae Secretary to Ae Oovemment of Bengal, 

Asiatic Society's Rooms, Calcutta, SA March, 1866. 

Sib,—I have (he honor to submit for the considemtiun of Hw 
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Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, the accompanying letter from 
Dr. Fayrer to’the Nntui-al History Secretai’y of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, and a copy of a letter addiessed by the Conncil of the 
Asiatic Society to the Foreign and Home Secretariea to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

“ I am requested by the Conncil to lay before you a modification of 
Dr. Fayror’s proposal, in the hope that it will meet with the approval 
of His Honor the Lientenant-Govei-nor. The Council believe that 
this modified proposition might be carried out with compai-ative ease 
during the Agricultural Ei^bition at the end of the present year, 
and with great advantage to Anthropological Science. 

“ This modified proposition is not intended to interfere with or super¬ 
sede the origbal one, which the Council fain hope will meet with the 
cordial support of the Government of India. 

*' The Council are of opinion that an Ethnological Congress of all the 
tribes fonnd in Bengal, Nepal and Bnrmah, and in the Andanaan and 
Nicobar islands woul^ be one of easy aocomplishment; especially at 
the time indicated, as examples of many of the above tribes rvill be 
drawn to Calcutta by the Agricultural Exhibition. 

“ If this proposal meets with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Conncil of the Asiatic Society have to request, with a view to 
further details, that His Honor will be pleased to instruct all Com¬ 
missioners in Bengal to furnish official lists of all the races of men 
. found in their respective districts, and to indicate in these lists the 
means at their disposal for the transport of individnals of each tribe 
to the Congress in Calcutta, and the probable expense of so doing. 

“ The Conncil, after a careful consideration of the whole subject, 
believe that this is the first step to the completion of the design, and 
as all the arrangements will still remain to be made for the transit of 
specimens of each race to Calcutta after the above returns have been 
supplied, tlte Council earnestly request that the information now called 
for, may be furnished not later than the end of April. 

“ The Council, in recommending this project for the consideration of 
the Lieutenant-Gbvomor, feel certain that there can only be one opinion 
regarding the scientific importance of Dr. Fayrer’s conoeption in its 
modifi^ form, and of the amount and kind of knowledge it will 
convey to .us of Indian Ethnology; and they have therefore every 
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confidence in submitting tlio proposition- for. tbo sanction of tlio 
Licutonant-Qovemor,*who has always manifesfeod a keen appieciatioa 
of the benefits wkich result from scientific research^’’ 

Ihare, &o. ‘ r 

(Sd.) J. Amokrson, M'. D, 

Nolural Hialory ijocrelary, Asiatic Society, 


No. 1577. 

From J. OkoonvoAN, Esft., 

Ojffig. Junior Secretary to Uie OovL of Bengal. 

To the Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Fort William, the IGlh March, 1866. 

Gonoral. 

Sir, —am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
No. 141 of the 8tli instant, and in reply to say tliat instructions have 
been issued to all ConunisMionors under the authority of the Lieiitcnant- 
Oovemor, for the preparation nud submission of lists of all races of 
men found in their respective divisions. I am at the same time to 
point oat that the Asiatic Society are mistaken in supposing that 
there will be a general Agricnltiind KxhibiUon held at the end of 
this year. It is not proposed to hold such exhibition till the cold 
weather of 1867-68. 


I have, <kc., 

(Sd.) J. Gboohxoaw, 

Ojfg. Junior Secy, to the Oovt.-of Bengal. 

lilr. Campbell then addressed the meeting as follows :—" My next 
motion is tins— 

2. " That the Society approve of the action of the Oonncil in the 
matter.” 

“ You have now heard the correspondence which speaks for itself 
and shows you Dr. Fayrer’s plan and the proceedings of the Council 
ui>on it. It is true that the whole matter is as yet in embryo, but 
my object in bringing it forwanl ‘to-night, is the hope of enlisting, in 
favour of the project, the sympathies of the members of the Society in 
all parts of the country, and of the public at large. Nothing can 
come into- the world full fledged, and Uiings don’t grow in the dark. 
I hope that by the aid of many energetic ami highly-informed iimra- 
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bens, and by enlisting in the discassion the Public and the Prem, the 
thing may gradoally take practical shape and limit may bo borne. 

“ I will not now address myself to the more magnificent proposal 
which Dr. Fayrer, with a worthy enthusiasm, hopes to realise some 
years hence, a great International Congress, in which the races of nil 
Asia, Australia, and tlie Isles even to the farthest Pacific, may be collec¬ 
ted together in Calcutta as a great centre, and all the Savnns of Fluropo 
and America may flock hero to see them. That may, I hope, some day 
be realised; but it will take time, and there are steps intermediate before 
arriving at tliat consummation. I do not wonder that at this early stage 
the Govcinmcut of India should cautionsly abstain from pledging 
themselves to this Congress, till the project has taken a more 
definite shape. Meantime they give us the assistance which wo 
desire, by collecting information for us. Looking especially to the 
advantage of a practical beginning, I would submit to the meeting a few 
remarks regarding the humbler project, which is the subject of the 
letter to the Goremnibnt of Bengal. It seems probable that a com¬ 
mencement can best be made by Local Ethnological Exhibitions on a 
comparatively small scale, and such as can be carricil out at small 
expense and with machinery ready to hand. The body of scientific men 
in this country is not so great, nor the interest of the public in a single 
subject so absorbing, that a Local Ethnological Exhibition could bo 
expected to stand alone; but it may, as tlie Special Committee on the 
subject thinks, with great advantage and interest, be combined with 
the Local Agricultural and Industrial Exhibitions. For a project 
of tills kind, no place is so favourably situated as Calcutta, and no 
country contains a greater and more interostiug variety of races thaii 
the Bengal Lieut-Govomorahip and its borders. If we go no farther 
than the baxars of this city, wo there find an immense assemblage 
of most marked tribes and races of almost eveiy nation and every 
clime of Southern Asia and the Isles. And, as I think I once before 
remarked, if we only explore this ‘ maidan’ at our doors, and examine 
the coolies working on the ditches, we may discover races more 
peculiar, more unknown and undescribed, more ancient, and ■ more 
intereeting, than in an^ savage and remote country in the world. The 
abMiginal races come down very laigely for labour of this kind. 
I often stop and look at them, and I have tried to make something of 
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them, but they don’t understand me; I don’t understand them; and they 
don’t seem to realise the interest of ethnological inquiries, so I have 
not progressed much. In brief, however, I say, that if we go no farther 
than our bazars and onr labouring coolies, we have the materials for a 
large and important Ethnological Exhibition. The varieties of the 
race are there, but without some arrangement, classification, and 
means of enquiry, little can be done. Tlie proposal really is little 
more than to collect and marshal good and characteristic specimens 
of the races ready to hand, at such time and place, and with such 
facilities for communication, that they can be systematically studied 
by those who take an interest in such matters. 

“ To render complete an Exhibition of this kind in Calcutta, wo 
should hope that the Local Government wonld consent to bring 
together, at no greater expense tlian is r\ow devoted to the transport 
of animals and gooils, gpociineus of such races subject to it, as are not 
fonnd in and about Oulcutta. 1 will only glance at some of the races 
within the limits of the Province. To begin with, we have not only 
in Bengal but also in Bclmr a largo portion of IliiubMMitan, and gootl 
samples of the Hindustani races. All or almost all the tribes and 
castes of Bengal and Hindustan, would be represented without any 
difficulty. On the western border-land, in the Chota-Nogporo 
Goramissionership and the borders of Cuttack, wo have what lean only 
describe os a perfect congorios of aboriginal tribes of every kind. 
Dravidian Qonds and Rajmahaleoe, the Coolie tribes, Moondalos and 
Bhoomiges and Sontals; Bhooyas and Khonds and others yet unclosticd. 
They ore all within easy roach of Calcutta, (when not, as they are for 
the jiiost part, already here,) and they have much engaged the attention 
of a very scientific man, Col. Dalton, the Commissioner. An exhibition 
of Altorigincs would be the easiest thing in the world. And ns they 
are such excellent labonrers, they might be utilised os Coolies to pnt 
in order the Exhibition grounds at certain tiroes, while at others 
they take thoir seats for the instraction of the Public. 

“ Then on the other side of Bengal, on the East, we have another 
cqnally extensive congeries of races of another great stem of thchnmnn 
family, the Mongolian and Lido-Chincse, repassented in its principal 
branches, Thibetan, Bnrmese, Siamese proper, and by a vast vnriet}’ of 
(.ribes, civilized and savage. Of these also, an assorted cargo 
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might very easily bo brought down in a Steamer. A few Anda* 
luaneso wonid give ns one of the moat primitive and interesting 
of all races. The port of Calcutta would supply Chinese and 
Malays, Africans, and men of the, Persian Gulf and Arabia. 
Some interesting specimeaa might be obtained from Nepal and 
Burmah, each within a very few days’ journey. Altogether, I 
maintain that at a very small expense, and with very easy arrangement, 
a very large and important Ethnological collection might be brought 
together at any Exhibition in Calcntta. The plan then which I 
would suggest, would be somewhat as follows. That an Ethnological 
branch should be added to the next Agricultnral Exhibition, in which, 
without in any way degrading men and brethren to the position of 
animals, opportunity should be given for studying man at least to the 
same extent to which animals are studied; a study which, in the case 
of humans, should extend to language and to mental qualities, as wol; 
as to physical qualities. 1 would engage a suitable number of indivi¬ 
duals of pronounced type, as Exhibitors on a suitable remuneration. 
I would erect a sufficient number of booths or stalls divided into com¬ 
partments, like the boxes in a theatre or the shops in a bazar; I would 
arrange, that on certain hours, on certain days, the E.xhibitors, classified 
according to htcoe and tribes, should sit each in his own stall, should 
receive and converse with the Public, and submit to be photographed, 
painted, taken off in casts, and otherwise reasonably dealt with, in the 
interests of science. I would have each stall propeidy labelled with 
particulars of race, habitat, age, drc. of the occupants, and would pro¬ 
vide competent interpreters to enable them to communicate with the 
Public. In this way I think that a commencement might be made 
of such a scientific stndy of man, as has never yet been attempted j 
and I believe that those who first in practice break the ice and com¬ 
mence work in this direction, may be the Pioneers of great movements 
and earn for themselves a name in history. 

“ I hope, I need scarcely argue, that a movement of this kind is no 
mere dslettantcism. Of all sciences, the neglected stndy of man is now 
.recognised as the most important. The breeding of horses is a 
scienoe; the breeding o| cattle is a science j I believe that the breeding 
oi si^rt'horos.is one of the most exciting of English occupations, but. 
the bre^ of man hss hitherto bow allowed to multiply at hap-hazai'd. 
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Man himaelf shonld surely be the eubjoct of s sdenco; noC^ly are his 
physical features parallel to those of the animals, and capable of a like 
improvement, but wo know that mental qnalities also are hereditary, 
and we may presume capable of similar improvement. From a soien- 
tific stndy of Man, his physique, his language, his laws, his mind and 
his manners, much of history, prior to written record, is brought to 
light; and as history repeats itself, by studying conteraporaneons races 
in an early stage of development, we may best see man as he existed 
many thonsand years ago. When wo better nbderstand his natnro, 
his varieties, and the laws of his development, we may better improve 
him. Already great questions are pressing on the world, with which, 
from want of a sufScient knowledge of the creature man, wo are 
totally unprepared to deal. The world is becoming moro and more 
one great country; race meets race, the block with the white, the 
Arion with tho Taronian and the Negro; and questions of miscegena* 
tion or separation are very pressing. In moi-o than one quarter of tho 
world the Negro is a great difficulty, and opinions rcgnnling him are 
still utterly disconlant. Some assort him to be not only a man and a 
brother, but ju-st as good as ourselves; otliors assert that ho is only fit 
for slavery. Even in those days, I find that in England, at tho An¬ 
thropological Society, a bold naval officer broadly propounded that last 
doctrine, apparently, (if wo may trust the report,) with considerable 
sympathy among the audience; and he even went so far as to enunoiatei 
with reference to the late lamentable occurrences in Jamaica, that it 
was totally unnecessary to wait for the evidence, since, to his knowledge, 
tho Negro is an animal so vicious, so stupid, so degraded, that it mkat 
have been right to shoot him down. To solve the great questions of 
tho day, wo ought to know how and how far the varieties of our race 
are capable of improvement; what is the effect of the intermixture of 
various races, and much more besides. We have here, as I said, at a 
point where the extremes of different races meet, and where we have 
them both pure, and blended in every possible dtqjrco,—we have here, I 
repeat nnrivallod opportunities for such studies, and 1 trust that wo slmll 
make Uie most of them. I beg to move that the action of the 
Council in this matter be approved by tho Society." 

. Mr. Beverley seconded the proposition; which was then put to the 
meeting, and carried unanimously. 
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Mr. CftmjJbcll Uicn rose to propose tlie thinl resolntion, of which )»e 
ha<l given notice, anil addrctiscd the meeting to the following ciTect;— 

“ 1 hope we maj look to see the way paved for a great Ethnological 
Congress, not by one only, but by many local Exhibitions. I have 
addressed myself more particalarly to that which we may, I trust, 
before long have in Calcntta; but there is one other locality which I 
would also wish to bo permitted to make tlie subject of a special 
motion, on account of its extreme importance. I allude to the Punjab. 
I may almost say, that if one-half of the races of mankind are to be 
found in Bengal, the other half may be found in and about the Pun¬ 
jab. At any rate not only all India, but all Asia, and a good deal 
besides, would bo represented at the two points of Calcutta, and Lahore 
or Peshawar: the south and cast at the one, the north and west at the 
other. If the varieties to be found in Bengal are perhaps more nu¬ 
merous and more original, on the other hand, the highest types of the 
human race are to be found in and near the Punjab. The farther 
yon go towards the northwest of India, the finer and handsomer do the 
people become, and I have no hesitation in saying, that the very high¬ 
est development of the human race, the greatest personal beauty of 
feature and form, is to bo found in those regions; while, in point of men¬ 
tal aentonoss also, the Gnshraerec, for instance, is probably excelled by 
no race in the world. Tlic people of the Punjab plains, though some- 
wlmt dark, arc really as fine a race as can anyrvhere be seen, and in the 
hills immediately beyond, we have races free from any intermixture of 
tlie blood of the Southern Aborigines, (which probably more or less 
intermingles with most Indian races); the very purest Arians, fair, ro¬ 
bust, high-featured, eminently hamlsome. Wliether wo European 
Arians have mingled ^vith some abotiginal Esquimaux or Finns or 
primeval Fish-cators of some sort, I do not know; but wo cannot all bo 
said to bo remarkably beautiful, especially the labouring classes. 
In the hills of the Indian Caucasus, almost every coolie that you meet 
with a load of apples on his back, might be taken in marble as a model 
of the human kind. In the Punjab then, from among the various 
raccF of Punjabecs of the plains and hills, the Coshmcrces, the Aff- 
ghans, the Gbilosees apd Kaffirs, the Persians and Boloochis, os well 
as acme of the Northern Hindustanee tribes, might be collected tlie 
fineaC diow of Arians possible in'Uie^worliL Again, specimens of all. 
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the Tnrkiiih And Mongolian tribes are readily available. ' That most 
remarkable race of Mongolian feature, Persian tongue, and remarkable 
energy and indnstiy, the Hozarihs of the bills about Qbnknee, come 
freely to the Punjab to sock labour; and there are in those qnartere 
many other peculiar tribes. The Turkish race reaches in fact into 
the territory of the Maharajah of Cashmere, and both by that route 
and by Cabal, Turcomans and Northern Asiatics of jovory degree find 
their way to the Punjab. TboK is a Thibetan population all along 
the north-eastern frontier of the Punjab territories, and the i-aces of 
Central Asia come in freely by that route. Thus then we might have 
at Lahore tho finest Arian races, some of tho finest Turanian races, 
and a great variety of races blended between tho two. Wo may look, 

I think, to the Lieutenant-Governor of tho Punjab to encourage any 
good movoiiiout for the advancement of knowledge. I thcrefuro 
would bring the present movement spceially to his notice, by moving 
tho following resolution ;— 

“ 8. That a copy of the Proceciliiigs bo communicated to tho Pun¬ 
jab Qovcrnmuut, with the expres.'dou of a hoi>e that it also will take 
an early opportunity of collecting and comparing specimens of the 
various very interesting and highly dovclo[K!d races in and abuut its 
territory, as a measure preliminary to a more general Ethnological 
Congresa.” 

Mr. Atkinson seconded the resolntion. 

In support of the motion, Mr. Beverley wished to point out that, 
although from tho enormous variety of dutrict frontier tribes, Bengal 
ofiorod peculiar facilities for such an Exhibition, aa had been proposed, 
still, much valuable infonitation might bo collected in tho Punjab, in 
which direction lay the ancient Iran, tho cradle of the human race. It 
was to bo expected that wc should tliere find important facts which 
would help to throw light on the earliest history of man. Tho degree 
of assistance which tho Society might e.xpeet from Government in 
this matter, would depend, in a groat moasnre, upon tho oxortious with 
which, in the mean time, it amassed tho requisite facts and information 
to give interest and value to the specimens when collectod. He might 
say, the world was looking to this society for the solution of many «»f 
tho difficulties in which tho early history of imm was involved, and it 
therefore behoved each member to exert luiusclf. There were two 
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afipecte in wliich this subject might be studied, the physical relations 
of the various races, and their language and customs. Every one 
might not bo competent to deal with the subject in both branches, 
but there were few of the Society’s members, who could but taka an 
interest in one or the other of them. 

Mr. Blaniord could not accept the suggestion of Mr. Beverley, that 
the centre from jvhich man had radiated, was probably identical with 
the traditional centre of the Arian rase. It is indeed unknown at 
what geological period the human race commenced, but the kfto^vn facta 
of primitive ethnology indicate that man’s development in his earlier 
stages was very slow, and he could not have made, and indeed so far 
as we know, did not make his appearance in Western Europe, at the 
close of the glacial period, until he had made very great advances, and 
had discovered the arts of producing fire, and of providing himself 
with clothing; the former especially a discovery of great difficnlty 
and of the highest importance. But the climate of Iran was not at 
the present day one suited to an utterly sovage race, and there is good 
reason to believe, judging from the observations of Dr. Hooker in the 
Lebanon, and of Indian Geologists on the former extension of the 
Himalayan glacien, that in the later Tertiary period, it had been still 
less adapted to the wants of savage man. Moreover during a great 
part of the later Tertiary period, a sea of considerable extent had 
occupied much of the region of Central Asia, oast of the Caspian and 
north of the Hindoo Kush, and had, for a long period, acted as a 
barrier between the faunas of S. E. Asia on the one hand, and tha^ 
of Siberia and Europe on the other. Even at the present day, there 
is a marked distinction between thc-se faunas. He thought that the 
region of the anthropoid apes, which iu habits and wants most nearly 
resembled the undeveloped animal man, was a for more probable 
centre of the latter’s origin, and it was noteworthy that in this and 
the neighbouring region of Australia, are to be found at the present 
dsy some of the lowest human types, the Negritoes and Australians. 
.We could do little more than speculate at present, but such facts as 
we have, appeai-ed rather to point to an equatorial region as the 
.place of man’s origin, than to that in which man had developed into a 
higher, form of animal, and from which he had issued at a later 
period to dispossess and drive backwsi'ds the less advanced forms of his 
species. 
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Mr. Beverley, while admitting the high importance attached to geo¬ 
logical discoverids, nevertheless doubted whether the investigations in 
Central Asia had been sufEciently elaborate, to warrant the oonolnsious 
drawir by the Honorary Secretary. So far, however, from his having 
started awoveZ idea, the theory was that which, up to the last year or two 
had obtained universal acceptance, and the ontts probandi lay on those 
seeking to overthrow it. But there was some presumptive evidence 
in favour of Iran, or the parts of Central Asia thereabout, being the 
earliest seat of the human family. It was to that country that the 
earliest traditions all pointed, and the history of every country always 
led us back. It was from Central Asia that successive races had 
spread both east and west to drive on and supplant each other. In 
the west wo had the irruptions of the Huns, the Goths and the Turks, 
while India itself had been frequently invaded from the north-west. 
Indeed it would seem as though, in the struggle fur existence, the most 
barbarous tribes hod boon driven farther and farther from tho common 
centro, and while seeking therefore for aboriginal tribes in tho islands 
of the Pacific and other out-of-the-way comers of tho world, wo 
should nevertheless expect to find tho cradle of tho human family in 
that region, where, apart from European influences, tho race had mado 
the greatest progress in physique and civilization. 

Major Norman observed that many of the Punjab regiments offered 
a great variety of materials for tho study of the races from Central 
Asia. In one regiment thera wore a number of Siah-Posh Kafirs, in 
another,^en from the neighbourhood of Kandahar. He thought 
that an exhibition of such mon would be most desirable. 

Mr. Campbell could boar witness to tho extreme interest of the 
Ethnology of many of tho Punjab rcgiiucnts. As a momber of the 
Statistical committee ho had endeavoured to obtain a return of the 
various tribes represented in tlioso regiments, with tables of tho aver¬ 
age height, weight, and character of the men. This last chai-actcristic 
is espcoially well developed by the discipline of a regiment. 

Dr. D. Boyes Smith stated that Dr. Fayrcr was unavoidably absent 
from tho present meeting, to his own great regret. 

The motion was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman gave notice that at tho next meeting tho Council 
would move: “ That this Meeting is desirous of placing on record its 
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Appreciation of the enlightened interest in the promotion of the 
study of Oriental Literature, evinced by the Lieut.-Governor of the 
Punjab, in hU late reply to the address of the founders of the proposed 
Oriental OoUege at Lahore.” 

The following letter from E. C. Bayley, Esq., Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Home Department, was read:— . 

* No. 8169. 

From E. C. Baylbt, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of Iridia. 

To J. Andbmok, Esq., M. D., 

Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 

Dated, Fort Wdliam, the 81s< March, 1866. 

Home Dept., Fablic. 

Sir,—With reference to your letter No. 172, dated the 23rd instant, 
I am directed to state that the " Bill to provide for the establishment 
of a Public Museum at Oalcntta,” having passed into law as Act 
No. XVn. of 1866, the Govemoi^General in Council is prepared to 
take over the collections of the Society, and to place them in the 
hands of Trustees, in conformity with the provisions of the above- 
mentioned Act, and with this view. His Excellency in Council re¬ 
quests that the ConncQ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal wiU, as 
required by the law, nominate fonr Trustees as early as possible. 

I have <&c., - 

E. C. Baylbt, 

Secy, to the Govt. of*India. ■ 

Letters from C. C. Stevens, Esq. and B. L. Martin, Esq., intimating 
their desire to withdraw from the Society, wero recorded. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members :— 

, . H. C. Broderick, Esq., M. D.; N. A. Henry, Esq., the Belgian 
Consol. 

The following gentlemen wero named for ballot, as ordinary mem¬ 
bers, at the ensuing meeting -.— 

W, H, Coie, Esq., Krishnagur College, proposed by Mr. A. Groto, 
.Booondsd by Mr. H. F. Blanford., 

' L i enten apt B. Lovett,-Eohat, proposed by Mr. H. F, Blanford, 
seconded by Mr. W. 8. Atkinson. 
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Baboo Peaiy Cb&nd Mitra, propoaed by Mr. W. S. Atkinson, se¬ 
conded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Baboo Soomt Nath Mullick, Howrah, proposed by Baboo J&dava 
Krishna Singh, seconded by Baboo Rajendralfil& Mitra. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced 

1. From Baboo Gopinath Sen, an abstract of the results of the 
Hourly Meteorological Observations taken at Calcutta for Decen^ber, 
1865. 

2. Prom Lieutenant-Colonel R. C. Tytlcr, “ Description of Dry- 
moiea Verreauxii." 

3. ■ From C. Home, Esq, “ Notes on Jusrow village and its ruins.” 

4. From W. Henchell, Esq., “ Doscription of the Chandrarekha 
Ourh near Sashtanee, Purgunnah Nyegong, Midnapore.” 

5. From Lieutenant-Colonel J. £. T. Walker. “ The Russian 
^ographical operations in Asia.” 

6. From G. £. Ward, Esq., " Note on tho existence of Buddhiiit 

remains in the Dhoon." * 

The Secretary read Mr. Ward’s note as follows 

“ As I see that Mr. Forrest has again directed attention to the pro¬ 
bable existence of Buddhist or other remains in the Doon, I take the 
liberty of writing you word of some facts which have come under my 
own observation, in the hope that more experienced antiquaries may 
be induced to examine the subject, or at all events that I may gain 
some hints as to any materials that may exist, for arriving at some 
knowledge of the Boon’s past history. 

“ About two years ^|o, the proprietor of an estate at Horawala, in 
trenchmg for tea, turned up the remains of what he took to bo an 
old palace. No coiiks or inscriptions were found, but a large quantity 
of bricks, of which some are said to have measured 24' X 24' X 
No one being on the spot who cared for such things, the bricks were 
broken up, and the greater part built into a tea factory. The largest 
brick I could find at all perfect, measured 16]^ X 18 X 8^, but I saw 
many shapeless fragments of what must have been larger bricks than 
this one. One fragment I measured was 15X9X8. I understand 
that there was a mark found upon all tho bricks turned up; but 1 
found no traces of such a mark myself, and could not 4orm a clear idea 
of the nature of it from what I heard. 'There is a mound near the 
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t«a plantation, 'which, I anapect, contains more relics. Horawtila is 
situated on the slope of the Himalayas immediately under Badr&j, at 
a distance of about 8 or 9 miles, as the crow flies, from the Jumna, 
and occupies a commanding position. Separated from Honaw&la and 
its surrounding small 'villages by the Kot Naddi, is a lofty eminence 
called by the natives Dbobri, which bears a local reputation of having 
oncj been a place of some importance. Numerous fragments of bricks 
are washed down from it, by the tonents formed during the imns, into 
the Kot' Naddi on the east and the Maota on the west. Both these 
rivets have their source in the ravines of Badraj, and for some distance 
run almost parallel to each other 'with a very small interval.. The 
Maota, however, is united to the Gahna and takes its name for some 
distance before the Kot joins it, and ^vith it forma the Sitlawala 
Naddi. The hill called Dhobri, which is only known to the records as 
part of the township of Stima, is a long narrow and excessively steep 
barrier between the Kot and the Maota. Ascending from the Kot, 
one reaches a terrace about half wap up, which is exceedingly regular in 
its formation, and much unlike anything I have observed in the oUier 
hills below the Himalayas. The summit is now barely a yard in 
width, the descent to the Maota being a tremeudons precipice, though 
the tiny thread of water which constitutes that river, runs far away 
from the side. As one proceeds to the north along the summit, one 
meets two sudden breaks in tlie hill, which have every appearance of 
being artiflcial. Passing these, one can with difficulty arrive at a peak, 
now tenanted by birds, with precipices on three sides, and the latter of 
the two dykes I have mentioned on the fonrtl^ Nothing can exceed 
the desolation which at present charocteiises the spot, yet even on this 
summit I found fragments of bricks similar to those I bad seen all 
about the hill. These fragments measured 8' in breadth by 2^ in 
depth, and the greatest leng^ I saw was 9'. I must add that north 
of this spot and of Horawala, are the 'villages of Kotra and Kothi, 
which names, with that of the river Kot, seem to indicate the memory 
of some ancient citadel. The remains at Pirthipur consist of an old 
fort surrounded by a moat and by thorny bamboos, and a Hindu tem¬ 
ple and some Satis; but there are traditions of an extensive city situ¬ 
ated in what is now the Pirthipdr forest, and traces of an old aqueduct 
running, tiuougb Jt. recent times Pirthipdr was the place where 
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tlio Viceroyn (Miyiins) of the Nilhan Raja held their coart, aa those of 
the Qarhw&l Raja did at Nawfida on the Ntl^iddh hill. Large bricks 
are found at the latter place, built in with those of a later date, the 
smallest I have seen; and I think it probable that both Pirthipdr and 
Naw&da were selected as being historical places. Besides the spets 
I liave mentiened, the ancient remains of Sautaurgarh, said to have 
been demolished by Akbar, the site of Kalyanpur marked by a cu¬ 
rious well lined with alternate rows of brick and stone, and a hill 
immediately above the village of Bijepur on the opposite side of the 
river Tons, are, Idhink,. worthy of attention. At present loss seems to 
be known of the Boon than of any other part of Britisli India, though 
there can be no doubt, it has been a most populous district, and is one 
of the most sacred tracts of Hindu geography. The native traditions 
now current are various, and not easily reconcileable. Some attribute 
the origin of the name Boon to Brona; and tho spot is pointed out near 
the junction of the Tons and tho Jumna, (outside the Boon,) where the 
sago performed penanco for many •years. Another story is, that a 
Bnuj&ra whoeo name is not given, peopled tho volley and remained 
unmolested for some years, through the neighbouring Rajas being 
unaware of the existence of tho Boon. There is a spot called Gong- 
bhewa near the Jumna, where tho Ganges is said to have visited this 
Baujira, who was at this time unable to proceed to Hurdwar, but this 
tradition would seem more naturally to apply to Brona.” 


Br. Anderson reported that tho following specimens were purchased 
for the museum during ftarch last 

One skeleton of a Bhootca. 

Ono Ciconia alba. 

One Oracultu carbo. 

Ono Orus Antigone. 

One ifyeteria Australia. 

One Puradoxarus Masungxis. 

One Corvus spltndens. 

One Emploeomas ulbo~cristalus. 
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TKe montKIy general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 2nd instant, at 9 p. if. 

B4bu B&jendral&la Mitra, senior member, in the chair. 

The proccodingB of tlio last meeting were road and confirmed. 

Presentations wore annonneod :— 

1. From N. A. Henry, Esq., a copy of " Racines Idiotismes Fon* 
damentaux de la langno Tnrquc,” and “ Levuc des Tangouss.” 

2. From the Licutenant-Ghivemor of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces ;— ^ 

A specimen of the “ Modar” bark fibre and specimens of thread, 
cord and cloth, made from the same fibre, with specimens of cloth made 
from the cotton, and cotton and fibre of “ Madar,” collected by 
R. Adams, Esq. 

The following letter accompanied the donation:— 

“ OwemmerU Souse, Allahahad, 5th April, 1866. 

“ Dear Sir, » 

“ At the request of the Lientenant-Qovemor, I have the pleasnre 
to fonvard a few specimens of mannfncture from the fibre and 
cotton, or cotton silk of the ‘ Madar’ plant, so common through¬ 
out these provinces. 

“ His Honor thinks that the specimens, tr^ethcr with the note on 
the capabilities of the.plant, may pcrha]|s prove of interest to the 
Society, although he believes the subject has been frequently discussed 
in former years. 

“ Yonrs Ac. 

(Signed) “ H. GARDEN, 

“ I'nvote /Secretary.” 
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8. From tho OoTemment of Bengal, a copy of Max Muller’s Big 
Veda, Tol. IV. 

4. From B&bu Rijendra Mallik, a specimen of Dromaius Novcb 
H attandia, one of Orus antigone, and one of Ara areautm. 

5. From the Barrackpore Fark Menagerie, a specimen of Struthio- 
eamelus. 

6. From Dr. John Anderson, a specimen of Limulm rotundicavda, 
Hooghly, and one of Platanisia gangetica. The first male specimen 
presented to the Museum. 

7. From P. Hartnell, Esq., Commander, ship “ St. Bernard,” a 
^>ecimen of Xijphias gladivs (swordfish) from the Bay of Bengal. 

8. From Kum&r Pramatha N&tha Boy of Dighaputty, through 
B&bu Bdjendralila 3fitra, a specimen of Calcharius Milherti from 
the river Ganges. 

9. From B&bu ProUp Chunder Ohoehe, a ^cimen of Onycho- 
cepWtM acutus from the streets of Calcutta. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for, and elected ordinary members :— 

W. H. Cte, Esq., Lieutenant B. Lovett, B4ba Soomt N&tfa 
Mullick, and Baboo Peary Chsnd Mitra. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary 
members;— 

K. B. Smart, Esq., Bevenno Surveyor, pressed by Lieutenant* 
Colonel Gastrell, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Captain J. Macdonald, Bengal Staff Corps, Nagpore, proposed by . 
Colonel Gastrell, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

T. W. Gribble, Esq., B. C. S., Sasseram, proposed^ Mr. A. Grote, 
seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

J. Sime, Esq., B. A., Professor, Doveton College, proposed by Mr. 

H. Blochmann, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

■ J "W, H. Bonrke, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, proposed by Dr. D. B. 
Smith, seconded by Mr. F. Blairford. 

» Dr. H. B. Buckle, 0. B., Calcutta, proposed by Dr. D. B. Smith, 
seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

0. Brownfield, Esq., Assistant Revenue Surveyor, Gowhatty, pro-. 
posed by Coloasl Gastrell, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Lettstn from D,r.- A. y C. M acrae, smd Lieutenant-Colonel D. G. 
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Bobiiuon, intimating tbeir desire to withdraw from the Society, were 
recorded. 

The Chairman said that, in behalf of the Council, he had to sabmit 
to the meeting an important resolution, and ho regretted much that 
the President or the Vioe-Prosidents were not present to take charge 
of it. But as a native of India, deeply interested in the education of hiv 
countrymen, he could not put it to the vote without saying a few words 
on the subject of it. That subject was no other than tho intellectual 
culture of a whole raco, and on its correct understanding depended 
tho welfare of a hundred and eighty millions of fellow beings. It had 
already engaged the attontiou of some of tho greatest scholars tliat 
Europe hod sent out to India, and some of the most revered names in 
tho annals of the Society had been associated with it. But the ques¬ 
tion had not yet been finally settled. It was yet undecided, at least 
in India, whether the massos ahonld bo taught through tho medium 
of tho vernacular, or through a foreign Imignagc, and evur and anon 
the most startling theories were propounded on tho subject. But 
the sympathies of the Asiatic Society had always been with those 
who advocated tho uso of tho vernaculars. “ Thirty years ago, 
the late distinguished naturalist, Mr. Brian Hsnghton Ilodgaon, 
whose bust adorns our hall, and whoso numerous and varied contribu¬ 
tions adorn the pages of our Journal, most aUy advocated the 
preeminence of the vernaculars in a scries of letters, whose arguments 
yet remain unanswered ; and this day I have the honor, in the name of 
the Oonncil, to move that we record our approbation of the enlighten¬ 
ed opinion of another of our distinguished associates, that to render 
education acce^iblo to all, to make knowledge permeate the masses, 
it mnst be ofiered through the vernacular.” It was not to be denied 
that the current languages of India were as yet poor and with¬ 
out a healthy literature, tliat all tho sciences were locked up 
in the languages of Europe, and that to rcudur them accessible to the 
people, they mnst have recouiso to tho “ open sesame” of the English 
-tongne, but that “ open sesame,” that Aladin’s lamp of knowledge, 
however useful when once acquired, was not easy to be had. It W'as 
easier far to create a healthy scientific literature in any vernacular 
language, than for a large nation to acquire a foreign tongue. “ I 
have myself devoted some of tho best years of my life to it® 
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acquisition, and mj broken English this night will convince yon 
how nnsnccessfnl have been nay kbonrs.” Referring to the mlos 
of the Calcntta University, ho said that a conrse of nine or ten years 
was necessary to give a sufficient knowledge of the English language, 
to enable a boy to begin the study of the sciences. Now, as language 
was but a means and not an end, and as men did not learn it for its 
own sake, but for the knowledge that was to be acquired through its 
medium, that language must make the best medium of education 
which was acquired the easiest; and as the vernacular of a nation 
was acquired without any labour or exertion, as it grow with its 
growth, and ripened with its maturity—a part and parcel of its exist¬ 
ence—it was infinitely better adapted to make learning easy, than the 
English which could not ho learned in less^than ten years. The car¬ 
penter who begins by'mining the crude ore, smelting his iron, and 
forging his chisel, before commencing upon a table, will be far behind 
him who takes up a ready made chisel in the market; and the 
table that will be turned out by the latter will bo incomparably su¬ 
perior to that of the former. And what was true of the carpenter 
and his chisel, was equally so of the scholar and the instrument of his 
learning. The man who would take up a language ready to his hand, 
would bo far more successful in his studios, than he who would devote 
a whole decade df years to its acquisition. It may be said that when 
the English has been naturalised in this country, it would come home 
to the people, just as well as the vernacular. But to wait for that 
time, would be to indefinitely postpone their education. A hundred 
years of British rale in India had not yet taught more than one in ten 
thousands of the native inhabitants to speak the English language. 
Seven centuries of Moslem supremacy in this conntiy, instead of up¬ 
rooting the vernaculars, served only to make the conquerors give up 
their own in favour of an Indian tongue—the Hindi. For more than 
three centuries the Norman French was the lauguhge of the court and 
of the camp, of business and of fashion, in England, and yet it failed 
to supplant the old Saxon. The Romans, those great masters of 
political government, had before that time made it a point of state 
-policy, and an instrument of police, to suppress the langqpge of their 
subject nations, but never succeeded in destroying a single language 
of any extent. . The Tentonic was still the basis of the English, dcs- 
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pit« the sovereignty of the Komans in Britain for centuries. But 
admitting that the means and appliances of modem civilization, the 
printing press, the electric telegraph, the railroad, and steam vessels, 
vronld effect what the conquering Homans and the Moslems failed to 
achieve, still it would he a work of time which must be represented 
by centuries, and not by years, and all that time the work of edneat* 
ing the masses must be allowed to stand still, and the gloom of igno¬ 
rance to pervade the land. The people had not the necessary 
leisure, first to learn a difiScnlt and foreign language, and then the 
sciences, and consequently the sciences and intellectual enlightenment 
had to be loft to take care of themselves. Such was the case in 
Enropo as long as the vemacnlars were neglected, and so must it be 
in thi^ country. In India, men had to begin life—to buffet the world 
for existence—at a very early age. Even in Enropo, the average period 
devoted to education was limited to between five and six years; in India 
it was considerably less, and it was impossible to devote ten years out of 
it for the acqnlsition of a foreign tongno, which was not knowledge itself, 
but merely a key to open the storehouse of knowledge. It would be 
generally admitted that in European universities more time was devoted 
to the classical languages than to any other branches of study, and 
yet he thought he could assert, without any fear of contradiction, that 
were the classics this day made the only vehicle of ^enco, its progress 
would at once be thrown back a centnry, and onr scientific men would 
nnmber by dozens instead of thousands. Hence it was that the dark¬ 
ness of the middle ages prevailed over England until the Norman 
French of tho conquerers was replaced by the Anglo-Saxon, send the 
same veil of ignorance covered the human mind in France, Italy and 
Oermauy as long as the Latin of tho schoolmen was not superseded 
by the vernaculars of those countries. In Hussia the first dawn 
of civilization dated with tho nsc of tho Hussian as the vehicle of 
education. In making these remarks, it was not at all his wish 
to deprecate the study of the classics and foreign languages, but to 
point ont tho superior adaptability of the vemacnlars as a medium 
of scientific education for the people at large, and scientific educa¬ 
tion was ^ greater importance than tlio most copious or tho most 
perfect language that was ever devised by tho ingenuity of man, or 
produced by nature. Let those who have tho leisure and tho oppor- 
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tanitj learn the classics. The ti-aining they gave to the mind would 
he of immense use to many. Tlioy placed at the disposal of students 
the prodnctions of the greatest scholars and thinkers of antiquity. 
The modern languages of Europe too were of the greatest value—the 
English of the moat vital importance—to the people of India, and the 
higher and the middle classes could not neglect them without neglect* 
ing their best interests. The value of the intellectual treasures which 
the English language placed at the disposal of the natives could not 
be exaggerated. Then, for the Hindus the Sanskrit was the emblem 
of their most cherished recollections and their ancient glory. To cast 
it aside, as “ the sloughed skin of the past," would be to cast away 
that which should be the nearest and dearest to them, to resign their 
nationality, and without a past to reduce thcnoselves to the level of the 
Coles, the Bheels and the Sonthals. To give up the classics or foreign 
languages was therefore the farthest from his thought; the amenities of 
modem civilisation rendered them the most essential parts of a liberal 
education; all that he contended for, and what, in his opinion, the 
Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Qovomor of the Punjab advocated, was that 
our system of education,.to be national, should be based on the verna¬ 
cular ; that the vernacular was the best medium of education for the 
masses; and that it should not bo neglected by the higher and the 
middle classes; f9r it has been justly observed by Frederick Schlegel, 
one of the greatest scholars of this century, that the acquaintance with 
foreign languages, whether dead or living, need not be associated with 
a n(^lect of the vernacular sj>occh, " a neglect which is always sure to 
work its orvn revenge on those who practise it, and which can never 
be supposed to create any prejudice in favour of their politeness or 
their erudition." 

The Chairman then, in accordance with the notice given at the 
previous meeting, moved, on the part of the Council— 

, That this meeting is desirous of placing on record its appreciation of 
-the enlightened interest in the promotion of the study of Oriental 
Literature evinced by the Licutenant-Oovemor of the Punjab, in his 
late reply to the address of the founders of the proposed Oriental 
College atTjahore. 

Mr. Grote said that, though a motion of the Council was in no 
ne^ of a Eeoondec, it gave him great pleasure to support their pro- 
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poMd ResoIntioB which, as it required no previous notice, it had been 
intended to bring up before the April meeting. For some reason 
which, not having been present at that meeting, he was unaware of, the 
Besolution had been deferred, and the subject to which it had reference, 
was now an occurrence of iliroe months ago. The meeting would ro" 
member that the Hon'blo Mr. Macleod had, in his reply to the address, 
then presented to him by the native ohiefs and otiicrs, who had pro¬ 
jected the foundation of the Oriental College at La^re, offered them 
some excellent advice. Among other things he laid stress on the im-* 
portance of cultivating their own literature, and it was to this part of 
the reply that the Council’s resolution called attention. It seemed 
natural that the Society which had so long endeavoured to push 
Oriental research, and which was now making, as Mr. Grote believed, 
the best use of a liberal Government grant for the publication of a 
series of classical and historical works in the Sanskrit and Persian 
languages, should ackuowlc<lgo the assistance which their efforts deriv-' 
ed from such a declaration, as tluit lately made by the head of tho 
Punjab Government. The Hon’blo Mr. Macleod was ono of the oldest 
members of the Society, and there was room to hope that, under his 
auspices, the Auxiliary Society lately established at Lahore would 
grow and flourish, and thus bring additional strength to the parent 
Society, by increasing its own small but industrious knot of native 
orientaUsts. 

Mr. Campbell asked, if he could see a copy of Mr. Macledd's address; 
and understanding that it was not then to be had, said that he would 
like to suggest whether some caution was not necessary. The meet¬ 
ing might have a general confidence that anything said by Mr. Mac- 
leod would be ^viso and good, but still the Society might be commit¬ 
ting itself to what might seem like an expression of opinion on a 
matter of some nicety. No one, ho believed, would doubt that tho 
vernacular must be the medium for instructing tho masses ; but the ' 
Oriental University proposed, he undcrstoml, to gfo farther, and to use 
tho vernacular as the medium of higher instruction in Arts, Science 
and Philosophy, such as would entitle to University degpreos. That 
might bo a very good principle, and a very practicable plan; he was 
not at all inclined to deny it, but still it was something differ¬ 
ent from the practice hitherto adojitoil; it was a new experiment, and 
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very likely au excellont experiment. The body to whom Mr. Macleod 
seemed to have i-cplied in an onconraging fashion, was wholly devoted 
to that plan; the excellent speech of the mover of this vote was 
devoted to its support. Considering the position and weight of this 
Society, ho thought the meeting mnst take care, that they did not 
rashly and incantionsly commit themselves to any opinions by voting 
thanks to Mr. Macicod for a particular address, without knowing 
exactly what Mr. M^l^od said. He confessed, to an imperfect recol¬ 
lection on the Bohject at this distance of time. He was far from wish¬ 
ing to throw cold water on the motion, he only suggested that they 
should have Mr. Macleod’s address before them. 

• Mr. Campbell then moved as an amendment: 

“ That previously to patting this motion, Mr. Macleod’s address to 
which it refers, bo laid on the table.” 

Mr. JBIanford would have preferred that Mr. Campbell's amendment 
should be seconded by some other member^f the Society, but it was 
so manifestly desirable, that the meeting should be prepared by a full 
knowledge of the tenor of Mr. Macleod’s address, to discuss the Coun¬ 
cil’s resolution, and the important questions opened up by the Chair¬ 
man in connection therewith, that ho could not but support Mr. 
Campbell’s proposition, tmd he would therefore second it; and if 
carried, he would procure copies of the address in question for circula¬ 
tion to the members, in anticipation of the next meoting of the 
Society. 

The Chairman explained tluit the remarks with which ho intro¬ 
duced the resolution, were intended to g*ve expression to his own 
individual opinion on the subject of the Hon’ble Mr. Maclcod's reply, 
but that the wording of the resolution was general, and would not 
comruit the Society to the extent that was apprehended. 

Mr. Qrote replied that the wording of the resolution was general, 
and had purposely been made so by the Council, with a view to avoid 
pledging the Society to a support of the views on the educational 
question contained in Mr. Macleod’s reply. He would, with the 
Chairman’s penajssion, read the resolution again to the meeting. 

' "Mr. Phear said, that Mr. Grote had referred to the words of the reso¬ 
lution as Bofficient of themselves to explain the full extent of the vote, 
which th« meeting" was asked to come to. Mr. Phear, who had not 
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seen or read Mr. Macleod’s speech, was obliged to confess that he did not, 
in the least, know what was the “ enlightened appreciation” to which 
the resolution referred. Remembering that this Society stood hi^ in 
public estimation both in this country and throughout Elarope, he 
thought it would, by affinning this resolution iu the dark, either be 
going too far, or it would fall short of a discharge of its proper func¬ 
tions, and would do that which was neither worthy of its own name, 
nor complimentary to Mr. Macleod. Either the resolution was intended 
to embody some definite propoeition, which was unexpressed in it, 
and could not now bo discussed, or it amounted to nothing more than 
patting Mr. Macleod on the back for having said somothing in a 
speech, of which, (so far as he, Mr. Phear, could learn) tlie large majo¬ 
rity of members present were absolutely ignorant. For himself he 
felt there was no alternative, o.vcopt to vote either against the resolu¬ 
tion, or in favour of Mr. Gar^beU’s amendment. ^ 

The amendment was then put to the vote and carried. 

After the amendment had bcon carried, Mr. Grote observed that 
such having been the fate of the resolution, he was disposed to regret 
that the Council had brought it forward. The expediency of having 
a copy of the reply attached to the dr.ift resolution had, it was true, 
suggested itself to them, wliilo the latter was under discussion; bat he 
(Mr. Grote) and others had represented that the purport of such a 
document would probably be well remembered by the Society’s mem¬ 
bers, and in that belief, the Council hod laid their recommendation 
before the meeting. 

The Chairman announced ll^at the Council had elected the Hon’bls 
G. Canxpbell a member of their body, vice Mr. W, S. Atkinson, who 
had resigned on proceeding to Parjeeliug. 

Letters were read— 

1. From Dr. T. Anderson, on the specimen of supposed Indigenous 
Tea from Tounghoo, presented to the Society at its last meeting. 

“ The supposed tea plant you sent me from Burmah is Etinja chiwn- 
lii, one of the TemstrSmiacete, the natural order to which the tea plant 
belongs. The leaves of Enrya chine/tui* have been frequently mistaken 
for tea. The plant is found all over the mountains of India." 

2. From J. D. Tremlett, Esq. M. A. giving some account of the 
Thamman tank in the Lahore district. 
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“ During A mcent tonr in the interior of the Lahore district, I heard 
mnch of the beauties of an artificial tank, in the Kasshr Pergnnnah, 
at the village of Thamman; and as I am not aware that it has 
been described, the following account of it, and of the traditional 
history of the fraternity to which it belongs, may not be altogether 
void of interest. 

“ The tank itself is of an oblong shape, and its beanty is greatly en¬ 
hanced to an European eye by the two longer sides being broken into 
a snocession of carves, by which means the stiffness and angularity 
which detract so much from the appearance of most Indian works of 
this nature, are quite got rid of. It is surrounded by a brick wall, 
with ghfits in one or two places, but as there is no continuous walk 
immediately round it, I was unable, by pacing it, to obtain even an 
approximate idea of its dimensions; the headmen of the village, 
how#er, said hs area was larger than th^of the great tank surround¬ 
ing the Sikh- temple at Umritsur, anO am inclined to agree with 
them. The effect is also improved by a small islet, covered with 
trees and verdure, which rises out of the water near the western face; 
and the legend conirected with which will be mentioned below. 

“ On all sides stand the sam&dhs and hospices of the fraternity of 
Yairagee fsqirs to whom the place belongs, thickly interspersed with 
splendid trees, peepuls, acacias and sissoos; and in passing, it may be 
remarked, that it is to the care of these mendicants, objectionable as 
the class may be in many points, that Upper India owes so many oi 
those really magnificent trees, which make, so to speak, snob frequent 
oases of beauty in the midst of the <^1 monotcmy of the ordinary 
landscape. The buildings which are all constructed of burnt brick, 
and stand at short distances from each other, are mostly tenantless, 
except for some three days in the year, in the beginning of the month 
of Baisakh, when a large fair is held, at which the whole oountry side 
collects. From some of the brotherhood, I obtained the following 
cooonnt of the oi^n of the sect established here, and of the tank 
itself:— 

- “ About the time of the Emperor Shah Jeh&n, there lived in the vil¬ 
lage of Killah in the Deraj&t, a peasant gifted with more than mortal 
knowledge, by name Rai Mull. His wife, going one day to the village 
well to draw water, was driven away by the other women, who reviled 
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lier for having no spiritual g^ide; she of course carried her troubles 
to her lord, and implored him to tell her who their guru was : be 
answered, that she must be patient, as the teacher was yet only a child 
of six years: but she was too true a woman to be put off with such a 
reply, and possibly felt that, whether the spiritual benefits to be de¬ 
rived from the holy guide were essential or not, the free use of the 
well was. Accordingly Rai Mull was talked over, and ho set off at once 
with his wife to Keilah, a village in the neighbourhood of Battilah. 
On approaching the village, they see a group of children at play, one 
of whom, Ram Thamman, is at once pointed out by Rai Mall as 
their guru: when, however, he proceeded to prostrate himself before 
him, the child told him that he had come sooner than he should, as. 
the time for his manifestation had nut arrived; still as he had boen 
thus hasty, his labour should not be in vain, as ho would accompany 
him. Rai Mall was then carrying him away in his arms, wljen the 
child’s parents, who were l^hatiees of the village, came out with their 
friends, and after beating the strangers, rescued the lad. Filial duty, 
however, does not appear to have been one of the pious founder's 
virtues, for he annihilated at once, (how, is not said,) the whole of his 
too officions kindred, with the exception of one woman whom he 
spared, as she vowed that the child of which she was then pregnant 
should become his disciple. Rai Mull then took Ram Thamman with 
him to Urftrah, thinking possibly that the good people of Killah were 
unworthy of having so holy a youth dwelling among them. After two 
years, however, the prodigies the youth performed won him so little 
favour, that he was summafily ejected from Ur&rah; on which, having 
cursed the place, he removed to a spot two ooss off from the site of 
the present monastery. 

“ After this migration ho begun to enrol disciples, Rai Mull holding 
the first place among the twelve who attached themselves to him. 
The present fraternity at Thamman are the successors of six of these, 
.the remaining moiety having left no disciples. Subsequently, he is 
said to have removed to a neighbouring village, the proprietor of 
which, a Musnlm&n named K&lu Kkra, became as much disgusted 
with the prodijpies and miracles wrought by the holy man as the 
Urkrah people had been before him, and imperatively ordered him to 
quit his land. This order. Ram Thamman quietly met by saying 
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that tho Iftml was his, and not Eala K&ra’s at all; ultimatelj, the 
dispnte was broaght before the masnad of Shah Jehdn, who referred 
the litigants to a celebrated Pir at Shergurh. When called on bj him 
for their proofs, tho Mnsulm&n said that if they were to dig on the site 
where the tank now is, if the land were his, an ox yoke would be 
fonud, while the Hindu affirmed that if his claim were g^ood, the 
sandals, deer skin, drinking gourd, and fireplace which he had used 
in a previous life, would be discovered. On digging, of course the 
Mu snlmhn's-token was nowhere *, and on coming on the relics of Ram 
Thamman's prior existence, he was acknowledged with plaudits to be 
the indisputable lord of the soil. When he subsequently wished to 
improve his new acquisition, the Sheshnfig came, and at the sage's 
bidding, where the serpent moved, tho tank formed itself. 

“ My informants, after this engineering exploit, had nothing further 
to tell of Bara Tharaman, except that when one Achahi&th, who was 
partly a disoiple of the guru, and partly remained a jogee as before, 
asked for quarters from his master, the latter threw a flower into the 
tank, and told him to dw^ there; the disciple having faith of the 
strongest, obeyed, and was rewarded by the tiuy islet arising, of which 
mention has already been made. On the B&bn’s death, his disciples 
built their monastic dwellings round the holy lake. 

“ As an illustration of the tendency of Hindu sects in the Pnnjab to 
claim affinity with tho great teacher of the land, I may odd that the 
Faqirs asserted that Ram Tharaman and Bib& Nflnak’s mothers were 
own sisters, notwithstanding that their own account that the guru’s 
dispute with K iln Kora took place in Shah Johan’s reign, shews that 
their founder belongs to the seventeenth, rather than tho end of the 
fifteenth, centniy. 

" The whole narrative, however, is not without its value, as pobtmg 
out the strong and weak points in indigenous tradition in this country; 
for, while they had nothing but wild myths to relate about the incidents 
in their fonnder's life, or of the construction of one of the finest works 
of its kind in the country, they were able to furnish lists of tho suc- 
oessive heads of their subdivisions, linking the present incumbents 
'With the immediate disciples of the guru, and to speak with a de¬ 
tail, whioh looks like truth, of the various villages whence their 
‘ancestors, or those whom they regard as standing tn loco parentum 
had come.” 
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Tho following comraunicationfl were annonncnd — 

1. From P. A. Minas, Esq., a short sketch of the tribes of 
Bhnttiana and Haniana. 

2. Prom R. Adams, Esq., through the Govt, of the N. W. P. 
“ Notes on tho ‘ Madar’ plant.” 

8. From 0. Homo, Esq., C. S. "Notes on the Jumma Mnsjid 
of Etawah.” 

Tho Secretary read Mr. Home’s paper, which will appear in due 
coarse in the Journal of the Society. 

Dr. John Anderson reported that the following specimens had 
been purcliased for the Museum :— 

Cunts familiarU. 

• Felis Bengalenst*. 

Felts chavs. 

Eclcctus polyekloros. 

Ecleclus granilis. 

Loriemlvs pumiltu. 

Lophophorus Impeyanvs. 

Casuarius galeatus. 

The Librarian submitted a list of additions made to the Library 
since tho meeting held in February last. 
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Libeakt. 

The following are the additions made to the Library since the 
meeting held in,February last:— 

PreaenUtiwnt. 

* 1 ) 1 * The names of Donors in capitals. 

The (^graphical and Statistical report of the District of Tipperah, 
by R. Smart.—Tiu Binoal GIotbuixbiit. 

Notice snr le Convent Armdnien de Tile S. Lazare de Yenise, by 
y. Langlois.—J. Avdali., Esq. 

Thp Astronomical observations of the Cambridge Observatory, by 
Rev. J. ChoUis, Vol. XX.—Tmi Stkdioatb op thx OssBavATOKT. 

Classified jCatalogue of Tamil printed Books, by J. Murdoch.— 
The CoMPiiBB. • 

Pre-Historic Man; being a lecture delivered at the Dalhousie In- 
rtitute, Calcutta, by H. F. Blanford, Esq.— Tbb Aurtfoa. 

Report of the High Ranges of the Aimamullay Mountains, by Lieut.- 
CoL D. Hamilton.—Tax Auibor. 

Racines ou Idiotismes Fondamentanx de la Langne Turque, by 
N. A. Henry, Esq.— The Author. * 

Lev^ da Tagonss, by N. A. Henry, Esq.— Thb Author. 

Pndmini Dpikhytoa, 2nd Edition, by Babu 

Rangolila Bancrjce.— Thb Calcutta S. B. Society. 

Official Catalogue of International Exhibition, Italy.— The Di- 
RBCTOR OP thb Royal Industribl Musbum op Turin. 

Journal Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXVUI, Part 4.— 
Tub Sooibtt. 

Journal of the Agri-Horticnltnral Society of India, Yol. XIY, 
Part 2.— The Aobi-Horticoltural Socibtt. 

Jahrbnch der ECaiserlich-Kdniglichen Geologischen Reichaan- 
stalt, Vol. XV, No. 3.—K. K. Betchsanstalt. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, of London, Vol. XIV. No. 79, 
Vol. XV. Noe. 80, 81.— Thb Royal Socibty op London. 

The Calcntta Christian Observer, Vol. XXVII, Nos. 314, 315.— 
'Thb Editor. 

, Memoirs of the Qeological Survey of India (Polnontologia Indica.) . 
VqL HL Parte 10 to 13.— Thb Oovxrnmbnts op India and Bbn- 

OAL, AND TU SuPBmNTBNDBNT OP THB QboLOOICAL SuBVBT OP InDIA. 
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Selections from the Records of the Govemment of Bengal, No. 42.— 
Ths Bbnoal Gotikmxbnt. 

Selections from the Records of the Govemment of Bombay,—New 
Series, No. 1, with a map. —Tas Bombat Govxrnxbnt. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. X, No. 2.— 
Thb Royal Gxooka.phical Soouty. 

Exchanges. 

The Athenaeum, from December 1865 to February 1866. 

The Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, Vol. XXXI, 
Noe. 206 to 208. * 

Purchases. 

Numismatic Chronicles and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 
Vol. V, No. 20. • • 

Trilingual Dictionary, by Mathurd P. Misri. 

Atlas Ichthyologique des ludes Orientales Neerlandaises, by M. P. 
Bleoker, No. 20. 

Zoological sketches, by J, Wolf, Parts 7, 8. 

The Treasury of Botany, by J. Lindlay and T. Moore, 2 Vols. 

The Comparative Anatomy, by W. Owen. 

The Ferns of British India, being figures and descriptions of Ferns 
from all parts of British India, by Gapt. R. H. Beddome, Parts 9 and 
10 . 

Pre-Historic Remains of Caithness, by Laing and Huxley, 

Exotic Butterflies, by W. C. Hewitson, Part 57. 

Sanscrit Wbrterbnch, by 0. Bohtlingk and Both, Vol, V, Part 1. 

Reeve’s Conchologia Iconica, Parts 252, 258. 

Indische Sprilche, by 0. Bohtlingk, Vol. JLLL 

Deutsches Wortorbuch, by J, and W. Grimm, Vol. TV, Part 8. 

K&vya Kalapa, BYHT by Hoera Chdnd, No. 4. 

The Straoture of Animal Life, by L. Agassiz. 

Ten Years in Sarawak, by G. Brooke. 

Dictionnaire Tntc-Arab-Persan, by Dr. J, T. Zenker. 

The AnnalH and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. XVII, Nos. 97 
to 99. 

Comptes Rondos de I’Acaddmie des Sciences, Tome LXII, Nos. 1 
to 10, with an Index for the year 1865. 

The Edinburgh Review, Vol. CXXUI, No. 251. 
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Jonraal des Savants, Pecember 1865 and January 1866. 

The Quarterly Review, Vol. OXVU, No. 235, Vol. CXIX, No. 287.' 
Beiuie dee Peax Mondes, from 15tk December, 1865 to 1st March, 
1866. 

Revue et Mogasiu de Zoologie, VoL XVTI, Nos. 11, 12, and 
Vol. XVni, Nos. 1, 2. 

Tho Ibis, a Magazine of General Ornithology, Vol. II. No. 5,. 
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PllOCEBDINGS 


OF TB» 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL,* 

For Junk, 1866. 


Tho lust monthly gonoral mooting of tho AaiRtic Society wa* hold 
on Weduoaday, the 6th instant. 

W. L. Hoclcy, Esq., Vico-Fi-csidcnt, in tho Chair. 

The minutes of tho Inst mooting woro road and coniimicd. 

Prusontations wore announced. 

1. From J. H. Crawford, Esq., a stool print portrait of Sir Jam- 
setjeo Jejeebhoy, Bart. 

2. From Monlavi Agha Ahmad Ali, through Professor Blochmann, 
a copy of “ Huayzid-i-Burhan,” a lexicographical work in Persian. 

8. From Professor Goldstucker, Principal Editor, Sanskrit Toxt 
Society, a copy'of the “ Nyaya Mala Vistara.” 

. 4. From Capt. G. C. Depree, two Bubbinga of a Pali inscription 
from a cavo below the celebrated Bamgurh hills in Siigooja. The 
following letter accompanied the donation:— v 

Chola Nagpore, 6lh ifay, 1866. 

Mr DRAB fixELET, 

I havo to-day sent off a hook post packet, contaim'ng aome rubbings 
of a Pali inscription cut in a cave below tho celebrated Bamgurh 
Hill in Sirgooja, which was described by Col. Dalton, and published 
in tho Asiatic Society’s Journal in his “ Notes of a tour, Ac.” Will 
you kindly give the said rubbings over to any savant, and send mo 
particulars of the translation when one be made. You will see that in 
addition, to the robbing of each letter, 1 have sabscribed the form of 
tho letter carefully copied by hand: this will elucidate a doubtful im¬ 
pression. Tho second or western inscription I copied entirely, as my 
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Lund bccaiuo accustomed to the character, and the lottors were all 
repetitions of those in the eastern inscription. 

I have some water from the hot springs of Sirgooja, also some snr- 
face coal from the same locality. Will they be of any intei'est to tlio 
Society ? If so, I will send them down. 

Believe me. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) G. C. Depmsb. 

5. From J. Westmacott, Esq., specimens of canes, rattans, and a 
skull of a deer, from Jessore. 

6. From S. Jennings, Esq., a specimen of a flying lizard, Draco 
Dutsumieri. 

Tlie following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected as ordinary members:— ' 

R. B. Smart, Esq.; Oapt. J. MaodonaM; T. W. Gribble, Esq., C. S. 
J. Sime, Esq., B. A.; W. H. Bonrke, Esq, Barristei^at-Law; Dr. H. B. 
Buckle, C. B.; G. Brownfield, Esq. 

- He following gentlemen were proposed os ordinary members 
A. Anderson, Esq., Fyzabad, proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by 
Mr. Blanfoid. 

M. H. Ormsby, Esq., proposed by Mr. Ball, seconded by Mr. Feddeni 
J. H. Mathews, Esq., proposed by Mr. Locke, seconded by Mr. 
Blanford. 

Letters from Oapt. G. M. Bowie and J. C. Whishaw, Esq., intimat* 
ing their deeit-e to withdraw from the Society, were recorded. 

In accordance with the amendment earned in the last meeting, the 
following papers were laid on the table:—“ An address of the native 
nobility and gentry of Lahore and Umritsnr, to the Hon’ble D. R 
McLeod, 0. B., Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, on the establish¬ 
ment of a College for the study of Oriental languages:” and His 
Honor’s reply to the same. 

The' Secretary read tho following memo, and a letter from the 
-Hon’ble Mr. Macleod 

111 . Memorandum on propoted Oriental University at Lahore. 

Having waited for a length of time, after replying to the Address 
■of the Lah^ and Amritenr gentry on the above subject, expecting tO 
reo^ from dieir Committee a statement of the course they intended . 
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to parsuo, and finding that they made no more, I had an interview 
on the sabject with Dr. Leitner, which ended in his requesting me to 
suggest to them in writing the measures which I would advise them 
to adopt. 

I accordingly wrote to them, that there appeared to me to be only 
two methods in which Government could effectively co-operate with 
their Committee, viz.: 

1. By so far modifying the rules of the CalcvUta TTniversity, as 
to admit of purely Oriental Colleges being affiliated to it; appro¬ 
priate honours and degrees being awarded to the foremost pnpils of 
these Colleges, by a special machinery formed for the purpose; 
grants-in-aid being, at the same time, allowed to these Colleges;—or 

2ndly, By so far modifying the Grant-in-aid Boles, as to admit 
of an Oriental University, such as the Committee propose to establish 
for the Punjab, receiving a gp-ant-in-aid; and being otherwise dealt 
with as a grant-iu-ai<l Institution. 

Thu Committee, I find, unanimously preferred the latter, and within 
the last tew days, I have received from them a Resolution in English* 
to this effect, which I am now about to submit to Government. 

I intimated to Dr. Leitner, that I considered the first of these me¬ 
thods, if practicable, to be by far the preferable one, and pointed out 
that if they did not at least make the effort to sdbure its adoption, 
they would subject themselves to the same charges, which they bring 
against the Anglo-Educationists, of being too exclnsive. But they 
have nevertheless, as I have stated, determined to solicit the adop¬ 
tion of the second measure, in preference—despairing, it would appear 
—and not perhaps without reason—of obtaining any such concession 
on the part of the Calcutta University, as would meet their views. 

Not being myself conversant with University matters, and being 
at a distance from the Head-Quarters of the Supremo Government, 
where the Calcutta University has been established, I feel that I am by 
no means competent to discuss this matter, or to advise in connection 
with it, snccessfully. And accordingly, if the members of the Asiatic 
Society who take a deep interest in the cause of Oriental Literature, 
and are more favourably circumstanced than I, will afford us the 


* A Copy is snbjuinod. 
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Aid of their ailvice and encouragement, they will bo rendering ua, at 
the present time, a very essential serrice. 

D. F. M’Lbod. 

Lahore, fhe 22nd May, 1866. 

Resolution of provisional Committee at Lahore, in regard to the 
rdation which they desire to he established between the proposed Ortenfal 
Unwmty and the Oovemment. 

The following Resolution was arrived at by the provisional Com¬ 
mittee of the Oriental University, consisting of more than half of the 
supporters of the movement, at a meeting held on the morning of the 
80th (thirtieth) of April, 1866 :— 

“ That the supporters of the Oriental University movement consi¬ 
der it essential to the success of the objects they have in view, that the 
Oriental University should have a separate existence; that it should 
give every gptarantee of proper financial management which the Oo¬ 
vemment and the public may require; that the Orant-in-aid rules 
are the only ones which at present meet the case of the Oriental 
University, but that they should be in so far modified as to admit of 
the direct control of the Vice-Patron, the Governor-General; Chan¬ 
cellor (the Lientenant-Goveraor); the Official Governor and the Coun¬ 
cil ;* which the dignity aird vastnesa of the sclicmo, as a national one, 
essentially require.” 


The above papers having been read, the Chairman moved on behalf 
of the Council—“ That this meeting is desirous of placing on record 
its appreciation of the enlightened interest in the promotion of the 
study of oriental literature evinced by the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, in his late reply to the addi-ess of the founders of the proposed 
oriental college at Lahore.” 

Major Lees said tliat ho desired to make a few remarks before the 
resolution was put from tho chair, for two reasons— First, to correct an 
■erroneous impression that had got abroad, that any apathy had been 
shown by the Society in noticing the movement that have been mode 


in the Punjab for the enconragement of the study of the oriental 

rough draft of the Oriental University as pabliahad in the Lahore 
OhmisU and Um Pmiab Bdiacational Xagasins. . « 
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classics; and second, to point ont tho close connection that existed 
between tho Society end the principles involved in this movement. 

Ho had seen it stated, ho said, in tho pnhlio prints, with reference 
to the reasons assigned at the last meeting of the Society, igi postpon¬ 
ing tho resolution now before tho Society; that “ it was negatived, 
because this Society, once the most famous in the world as the crea¬ 
tion of Sir William Jones and supported by James Priiisep, Wilkins, 
Colebrooke, Leyden, and H. H. Wilson, had not even rea<l tho address, 
and tho Oouncil conld not snpply them with a copy.” Mr. Macleod, 
it was added, mnst bo ashamed of his would-be admirers, and it asked 
“ if there was no genuine scholar in tho Society to redeem its reputa¬ 
tion ? ” Now ho was prepared to show that there was no apathy on 
tho part of this Society in this matter. The reply of the Lieutenant- 
Governor waa first published in tho Laluire Chronicle, very few copies 
of which journal reached Calcutta, and no sooner had notices of it 
appeared in other ncwsjNipcrs, than he had very many applications 
from nicrabeis of this Society for permission to peruse it, hut copies 
of tliis paper conld not be obtained hero. A resolution, however, 
somewhat similar to that now before tho meeting, was at once drawn 
up and snbmitte<l to tho President of tho Society; but it was thought 
that more publicity ^onld be given to the views of Mr. McLeod 
before any movement were made by the Society. He then had a 
copy of the Lientenant-Governor’s reply published in a daily paper; 
but it is known to all, that the official duties of every one in India 
are so arduous, that they have not always leisure to read all that 
appears in the daily papers, on the day that it is published, and thus, 
frequently, valuable information is lost sight of. He stated that he had 
immediately addressed several parties at Lahore, soliciting that a large 
nnmber of copies should bo sent to tho Society ; and that, finally, not 
obtaining them, be had addressed the Lieutenant-Governor himself. 
The Lieutenant-Governor, a few days ago, forwarded twelve copies 
of the address and his reply, and tho memorandum which the Secretary 
. had just road to the meeting; and the following extract from his 
letter will satisfy the meeting, that tho delay in placing this docu¬ 
ment witliin their reach, and iu bringing forward this resolution, was 
not attributable to any want of zeal in tho cause Mr. McLeod had so 
ably ailvocated. Here Major Lees read an extract from a private 
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letter h'om Mr. McLeod, stating that the delay originated in the first 
translation of the address made being imperfect, and defective print¬ 
ing arrangements. 

Major Lees said that he thought it would be travelling out of 
our way to notice the subject from an educational stand-point. Tliat 
was a view of the question which, in his opinion, 9id not concern the 
Society. The Oovemment of India were responsible for the educa¬ 
tion of the people of the country; and no doubt they were fully com¬ 
petent to deal with any points of difference that might arise in dis¬ 
cussions regarding this important subject. They were undoubtedly 
the best judges of what were the proper media, through which educa¬ 
tion should be given to the natives of India, and whatever media they 
should decide upon adopting, it was no business of this Society or its 
members, to express any opinion on their suitability, or otherwise, for 
the purposes of attaining the object in view. 

There was a point of view, however, in which he conceived that 
the encouragement of oriental Shasters pre-eminently concerned 
this Society^their bearing on historical, archaeological, and philolo¬ 
gical enquiries; to render which of value, required of the enquirer 
an accurate and critical knowledge of the oriental classical languages. 
It was to those enquiries that this Society owed its foundation; it 
was these enquiries that first created a desnre for the knowledge of 
oriental liteiatnre; and it was in this Society, and within these 
walls, that, when in 1885, the Government of India showed such 
hostility to the cultivation of the languages and literature of the East, 
os to direct that all support and encouragement should be withdrawn 
from them, so noble a stand was made against their policy in this 
respect, by Macnaghten, the two Prinseps, Sir E. Ryan, and 
other of its most distinguished membent. Nor were the Government 
satisfied with legislating for the future. They went further, and 
directed that the printing of the long list of oriental works, which 
the Committee of Education had at the time in the Press, many of 
which were half, and some almost entirely completed, should, be 
discontinued. He held in his hand a list of those works, thus 
consigned to sadden destruction, a few of which he would read.* The 
first wmrk on that list was the Ma/uUkdrata, the Iliad of. Indian 
liteiatare; the second was the Ptljataranypni, that work to which per- 
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haps of all others we were indebted for the mo«t accnrate «cooant of 
the history of the earliest period of the North of India. Lower down 
in the list came thd Falatua AlamgM, an Indian work on Mahom* 
medan law and precedents, of snch singnlar merit and snch high repu¬ 
tation throughout every part of the East whore the hlr^ommedan 
religion prevaile<l, ^hat, some years ago, when travelling through 
Egypt, he was asked by the Shaikh-ul-Islam for a copy, as the most 
valuable gift he could bestow on him. The Hon’blo Justice Campbell 
no doubt was aware of the rare value of this noble work. Then follows 
the Mdya, another Mahommedan law book, a commentary on the 
Kifdyoh and the gpieat Mahommedan authority in India, the Hediyah, 
the Bdmdyana, the Surya Siddhdnta, and many other equally impor¬ 
tant works on Law, Rhetoric, and Logic. All these valuable works, 
it was tire desire of the Qovemment of Lrdia of the day, to consign to 
destruction; an act, to use the words of our most distinguished 
Secretary, James Prinsep, “ n^t far out-done by the destruction of the 
Alexandrine library itself.” Such was the opinion of this Society 
in those days; and many members of the Society in these days will 
perhaps hear with surprise, that these valuable works were considered 
“ waste paper” by the Ghrvermuent of India. On the fiat for their 
destruction having gone forth, the Society at once memorialised the 
Government to prefer thbir humble prayer to the Home Government for 
a special grant to be appropriated exclusively to the support of orien¬ 
tal literature; they farther asked to be permitted to continue the 
printing of the works which had been stopped, soliciting some pecn- 
niary grant to aid them in carrying out the nndertaking. But the 
Government of India declined to soli^t any special aid from the Court 
for the promotion of the object the Society had in view; and their reply 
on this and the other points is so remarkable that I will read it to the 
meeting. “ The Government having resolved to discontinue, with some 
exceptions, the printing of the projected editions of oriental works, a 
great portion of the limited Education Fund having hitherto been 
expended on similar publications, to little purpose but to accumulate 
stores of waste paper, cannot famish pecuniary aid to the Society for 
the farther printing of those works, but will gladly make over the 
parts already printed either to the Asiatio Society, or to any other 
Society or individuals,'^ who may be disposed to complete the publicd- 
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tioa at their oivn esponso.” Tito Society did not, howovor, allow the 
matter to rest; but memorialized the Court of Du-ectors on the sub¬ 
ject ; and bringing all the influence, both oiflciol and private, it could 
command, to the support of the cause it so earnestly and so ably 
advocated, succeeded finally in obtaining that grant of Ss. 500 a 
mouth which has been mainly instrumental in Enabling it to print 
that large series of very valuable oriental works, which have been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica. Indeed so faithfully has the 
Society discharged its trust to the oriental world in this respect, that 
it was remarked in a late Annual Beport of the Sociili Asialique^ 
that never was a grant for similar purposes more admirably adminis¬ 
tered. 

“ This Society has ever been the faithful and solitary guai'dian of 
oriental literature and oriental studies in India, and had it not been 
for its existence, it is difficult to sny to what extent they would have 
been neglected. It was the cradle, I may say, of all the knowledge 
which the West of late years has obtained from the East; for it is to 
the early efforts of its members, that the oricrAd languages owe the 
important position they have now attained in Europe. It is since 
the study of the Sanskrit language has been developed, that language 
itself has attained to the dignity of science, and while such value 
is attributed to the oriental classics in the West—while scholars 
pursue their study with such enthusiasm and such success, it is 
melancholy to observe the decay of oriental learning in its naturid 
home^ proceeding so steadily and so surely that there is some fear 
that soon we may look for an oriental scholar, European or Native, 
and look in vain. Most of ns fitting round this table are Govern¬ 
ment servants, but wo do not sit here as such, but in a higher capa¬ 
city. We are here, rather, cautiously to watch its action, in all matters 
connected with those high objects we have in view, and respectfully 
to express our opinions on their effects, as they appear to us to 
be injurious, or the contrary, to the progress of ancient literature and 
science. It is notorious that the Government of Great Britain docs 
least of any of the great Governments of Europe for the direct 
enoQU^ement of sdonco. Almost everything that is done in 
En^a^ for the advancement of science, is accomplished by private 
EMletiee^-^ocieities such as that, which we here represent. When 
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Government there, can bo bronght to move or to aid in any move¬ 
ment having for its object the attainment of a scientifie end, its 
cooperation or assistanco is olmoet invariably obtained throngh the 
prcesnre of some of those numerous Societies which are the pride of 
our country; and it is no cause for wonder, if such is the case in 
England, that the same rule should hold good in this country, and 
that we shonid find it necessary occasionally to remind the Govern¬ 
ment of India of the duties it owes to the important interests we hold 
in our keeping." 

In conclusion, ho trusted that ho had made it clear to the meeting, 
how intimate was the connection of this Society with the movement 
that was now taking place in the Punjab, and how deep an interest 
it had in its success. He gave it as his opinion that the neglect of 
oriental studies in India hod now reached the culminating point, and 
that therefore it wos incumbent on this Society to give to the new 
movement its most cordial and most hearty support. 

Mr. Campbell said—“ I entirely concur in thinking that this Society 
cannot take upon itself to express, os a body, any opinion on questions 
of a properly Educational and Departmental character, and on that 
account I have somewhat regretted that, going beyond the address, 
which is the subject of the motion, other papers raising such ques¬ 
tions shonid have been read. I would also especially deprecate our 
saying or doing anything which should seem to take ns back to the 
old divisions of Anglicists and Orientalists. I have felt that eantion 
» necessary in regard to one or two of Mr. Hacleod’a expressions 
which seem to point that way, the more so as the learned mover of 
the proposition before ns also used some such expressions. While 
admitting that there is great force in much that has been s^ by 
Major Lees, I- can in no way assent to those parts of his observations, 
which would appear to make ns partisans in those ancient and almost 
forgotten battles of the year 1885. As regards all that then passed, 
I would say, * Let the dead bury their dead.’ Even supposing that the 
Government of those days were the rude and barbarous Goths that 
Major Lees represents them to bo, (the name of the chief oSendor being, 
it appears, that of Macaulay), he has also told us that the work of 
Oriental Publications has not been altogether neglected. Barbarians 
as they wore, the Government made a pecuniary grant lor the pur- 
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poBO to tlioflfi better qualified tlian tJiemselves, viz. to tliw Society, 
wliicli lias nseil it with that excellent effect which Major Lees has so 
well doaciibod.' I would have it then to be distinctly understood that 
we neither take the part of the Orientalists against the Anglicists, nor 
make tlie praise of one Governor the occasion of blaming any other 
Governors living or detid. I think that we should confine onrselves 
strictly to the compass of the resolntion before us, viz. to express in 
general temas onr thanks to Mr. Mocleod for promoting by his ad¬ 
dress the study of Oriental Literatnre; having regard not to parti- 
cnlar expressions, but to the general tone and tenor of the address. 
I have now carefully read it, and thinking that, particular phrases 
apart, it is in the main admirable and excellent, I wish to give my 
humble support to the motion before the meeting. For myself I 
have no donbt that the educational movement of 30 years ago has 
resulted in great positive good. I think that the study of English, 
and of all that English nnlocks to the natives, has been attended with 
the greatest advantages both in an Educational and in a Political 
point of view. I believe that if Education had been left to the San¬ 
scrit and Arabic Colleges, we should have been worlds behind our 
present point. No one in Calcutta can look round on the many edn- 
cated and intelligent natives: no ono can see tlio thorough, lively, 
and healthy interest taken by the native youth in many discussions 
in the English language, without being convinced that there has been 
an enormous gain. At the same time I thiuk it cannot be denied 
that there are two sides to tho picluro—that there are certain draw¬ 
backs to the English systeui of education. In tho first place, it is 
evident that the means available in Calcutta are not and probably for 
generations will not bo available in most parts of the country. For 
many a long day, the Calcutta system cannot be genecal; and it is 
most undesirable that ineautimo the great body of the native youth 
should be shut out from European learning. Again, nothing can be 
more forcibly or better put, than the argument of the learned member 
Bkbfi Rkjendra, in support of his own view of the case. It seems 
dear that if a man must spend several years of his life in acquiring 
h foreign language, as the mere vehide of knowledge, the field must 
be much narrowed. So again as respects the Educational results 
ot the present ^stam, there is, 1 think, a good deal of truth in these 
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{lowagos of Mr. Maolcod’s address, which I will read. He sajrs, “ Not- 
withatanding some hrilliaat exceptions, tho great bulk of our scholars 
never attain more than a very saperfieial knowledge either of English 
or of the subjects they study in that language, while tho mental 
training imparted is, as a general rule, of a purely imitative character, 
ill-calculated to raise the nation to habits of vigorous and independent 
thoughtand “ The youths who are attracted to our schools and 
colleges are, for tho most part, those who desire only to qualify them¬ 
selves for public employ, or to acquire a colloquial kuowledgo of 
English, seldom or never including youths of these classes who are 
used to devote themselves wholly to tho cause of learning." These 
observations very much tally with those lunde by another diatinguish- 
ed man and groat thinker, at tho late meeting of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, by the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Maine. He also dwelt on the want 
of masculine vigour—on the imilalioe character of tho present Native 
Education. Ho told tho students that their acquisitions were too 
much an eHort of nicmoiy, anil too little an e.xorciso of the reasoning 
faculties, and he rccommouiled tho greater cultivation of exact sciences, 
as distinguislicd from more English litoratnro. Now it seems evident, 
that the acquisition of a strange language must be in the main a 
severe and long continued effort of memory, and that there now stands 
in the way a great obstacle to tho cultivation of those European 
sciences which Mr. Maine recommends. Such sro the drswbscks as 
respects the natives. Another and, I think, no inconsiderable draw¬ 
back of tho present S 3 r 8 tem is in its effects on Europeans. It seems 
to me to be indisputable that, daring the last quarter of a century, 
there has not been among Europeans in India the same Oriental zeal 
and learning as formerly. We have made comparatively few sneh 
brilliant discoveries as illustrated the generation which commenced with 
Sir William Jones: we have even to a great degi[ee neglected to work 
those rich mines of knowledge opened out by our predecessors, thase 
splendid gold-bearing veins which we inherited from them. Major 
Lees has justly pointed ont, that now more than ever their labonrs are 
bearing fruit ii Europe. Now more than ever is it seen that the 
key to the history of language, to the history of man, has been found 
in India. But I lament to say that progress in India itself 1ms not of 
lalo years kept pace with tho vast importance of tho subject. I liavo 
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Ifttely had oocaaion to look over many papers, and I could not but be 
struck with the profoseness of Oriental knowledge to be found in 
earlier as compared with later years. To take one small example; I 
cannot believe that if, in the beginuiog of the century, we hatl been as 
intimate with Oashmir, as we have been during the last twenty years, 
we should have known so little of the language. 

" The fact seems to be, that we have of late years to a greet extent 
taken up this position, that the natives must come to us; we won’t go 
to them. And having so entrenched ourselves, as it were, we have 
little In common with the natives most learned aiter their own fashion. 
As Mr. Macleod puts it, The most cultivated minds amongst our 
race and yours have romaino<l but too often widely apart, each beiug 
unable either to understand or to appreciate the other.” In truth, I 
fear that in some respects the gulf between the two races is rather 
widening than narrowing. The old intercourse in native fashion 
becomes less. The men whose minds are saturated with English 
olasaics, justly feel that they are above intercourse on the old unequal 
footing of European ruler and Native ruled; and at the same time they 
have too seldom really acquired that substairtially English tone of 
mind, that renders possible frank and cordial intercourse after the 
English fashion. 

“ Without then in any way putting it os oj^osed to English loam* 
ing, I think we must all join in considering that every effort towards 
Oriental and vernacular learning, is in itself a good. So far from such 
learning being opposed to English learning, I believe that it is just 
the contrary. As Railways have not superseded roads and carriages, 
but, on the contrary, these latter are more than ever used as feeders tot 
Railways, so also I believe that the use of the vernacular languages, 
as the medium of communicating European learning on a broader and 
more general scale than is now possible, and the contact of English 
with Oriental scholars in the use of the language of the latter, would 
ereate and whet an appetite for those larger stores of looming which 
English only can afford. It seems therefore to me that in the present 
stage of our progress, when so many natives have so good a knowledge 
Ot English, and the higher branches of education are so exclusively Eng- 
' Ijah, there is also much room for the encouragement of Oriental learning 
ifttvm.vayis; first, by translating into the Yemacnlar books of European 
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learning, science, and general information, to a very mnch greater 
extent than has yet been done; and secondly, by renewed efforts on the 
part of men of European learning in India to acquire both the Var' 
iMcular and the learned languages of the East, to bring themselvee 
into contact with the most learned and intelligent men of Oriental 
education, and with their aid to work out the stores of knowledge ■ 
and the passages in tho history of mankind which lie ready to tho 
hand of the eager seekers. 

“ In this view then, taking Mr. Macleod’s address as a whole, I 
think that we properly owe him warm thanks for his enconragomont 
of Yemacular education and Oriental literature, and may without 
fear commit ourselves to, as it were, an abstract proposition that 
these objects are in themselves excellent, without in any way pledging 
ourselves to anything opposed to any other system or to any edu¬ 
cational details. I shall vote for the resolution before tho meeting.” 

Tho Chairman said that in 18S5 there had been two parties, Angli¬ 
cists and Orientalists, in the groat Ehlucational discussion of tho day. 
Mr. McLeod was one of the latter party, but nevertheless those who 
supported this resolution, would not thereby pledge themselves to any 
{Sai-tisan views. Tho resolution merely recognised tho enconragomont 
given Mr. McLeod to the study of oriental languages, and such en¬ 
couragement it was the duty of onr Society also to give. We did 
not by this Resolution bind ourselves to adopt all the views of Mr. 
McLeod, but only so far as the terms of the Resolution specify. He 
would now put the Resolution to the vote. 

The votes of the meeting being taken, the Chairman declared that 
the Resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Campbell then said that, though tho motion bad been carried, 
and he was somewhat out of order, perhaps the meeting would allow 
him to make one or two observations on a point which had escaped 
him. He had marked and read some passages in Mr. McLeod’s 
address in which he very much coincided, but there was one more 
passage which he bad marked, in respect to which ho had the misfor¬ 
tune to differ from Mr. McLeod, and cntorUiiiing a somewhat strong 
opinion on tho subject, he had wished to take tho opportunity of say¬ 
ing so. Mr. McLeod said, “ I would urge you to adhere to oriental 
models, whether in the designation of your Institntiou, the degrees 
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or honors they may confer, or the scientific tciminology they may 
adopt, rathor than unnecessarily import terms from Enropcan lauds, 
which last appears to me to he as unsnitable here as would bo the 
modes of dress of other nations, if substituted for the more graceful 
garments of your own.” Mr. Campbell wont on—“ This i^ the pas¬ 
sage from which I particularly dissent. It seems to mo that differ¬ 
ence of language is in itself an evil, that if wo cannot soon have a 
lingiM franca common to all, we should at least study rather to ap¬ 
proximate than to draw farther apart. It is, 1 think, a great advan¬ 
tage of the vernacular languages of India, that they have a singular 
facility for adopting and incorporating nsefol foreign words. Already 
many English words have been incorporated in the language of the 
country. It used to be said that if our rule ceased, we shonld leave 
nothing behind us but empty bottles. Wo should now leave many 
material monuments. But more than that, I believe that we should 
also leave in the language distinct traces of our presence. Well, in 
respect of soientifio terminology, of all things, nniformity of nomenda- 
ture is the greatest possible object, and it appears to me that when¬ 
ever we would introduce into the voniacular languages a scieiitifio 
term not before known to those languages, it is infinitely more con¬ 
venient to import the English or European term, than to invent some 
horrible new name, just as strange to natives, and qnito unintelligiblo 
to Emopcans. When a word existing in the vernacular is well known, 
and correctly expresses the required meaning, by all means retain it; 
bnt when there is no sneh word, to coin one by the nse of complex 
Sanscrit compounds and Arabic derivatives, seems to me to be an 
affectation of Oriental purism at the expense of practical utility, and 
one, I may add, attended with no grace whatever, bnt with the most 
crack-jaw results.” 

Major Lees said that at this late hour of the evening he was unwill¬ 
ing to prolong the discussion, and that as he had opened it, perhaps he 
might be permitted also to close it. It had been his desire, as he 
before said, to remove the discussion altogether from the arena of 
educational policy, for reasons before stated, and because he was 
aware that, as regards the educational question, there was a gooil deal 
of party feeliiig; bnt thdre ought not to be, and there could not be 
any potf feeling regarding this question from the stand-point from 
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which he viewed it—ita hearing on the aifrancoment of literature and 
scimoo. He had employed no ingenuity in the remaika ha had already 
addreesed to the meeting, hia object being aimply to place before the 
meeting, as clearly as ho could, the position this Society had previ¬ 
ously ocqy)ied with refercuce to the question that had come under 
discussion, and the interest they had in supporting to the utmost of 
their power the now impulse which was about to be given to the 
cultivation and study of the Oriental classical languages in the Punjab. 
As to the Educational views of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
they had better not disenss them here; they were not involved in 
the Besolntion before the meeting, and they were foreign to the busi¬ 
ness of this Society. Mr. Justice Campbell however, he said, had 
fallen into error, in saying that if the Government of India had dis¬ 
continued the publication of Oriental works, it had done better, it 
hail appropriated a haudsomo grant for the purpose, to be adminis¬ 
tered by tlie most competent body to undertake this work. The Go¬ 
vernment of India had done nothing of the kind. The pecuniary aid 
which had boon granted for the special purpose of publLshing Orien¬ 
tal works had been obtained by the persevering exertions of this 
Society, not through any aid or support it received from the Govern¬ 
ment in this country, but in spite of its opposition. 

The Chairman thought that such a point as that mooted by Mr. 
Campbell was quite within the province of our Society to decide. 
This Society stands in a position somewhat analogous to that of tho 
French Academy. It is the one body in India oompetent, as embrac¬ 
ing a knowledge of tho requirements of scienoe, together with a know¬ 
ledge of tho genius of the oriental languages, to give an opinion which 
cannot fail to carry weight in all quarters. Tho Society has no 
immediate connexion with education, hat few educationalists would 
set themselves in opposition to a view expressed by the Society on 
sneh a point as this. For himself, Mr. Hccley continued, he did not 
profess to have studied the question. Ho knew only that scholars, 
such as the late Dr. Ballantyne, had thought it quite possible to form 
a technical language from purely Sanscrit roote, which should b« 
equally expressive with the technical language derivwl from Greek 
and Latin roots which prevailed in Europe, and would lie much more 
in accordance with the spirit of tho iicoplo. The study, in tho ver- 
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nacnlor, of a svcnce of which all the terms arc foreign, wonld bo 
almost an impossibility. Ho concladed by inviting Mr. Campbell to 
draw np a proposition in terms, for sabmission to the Society's next 
meeting. 

Mr. Norman doubted whether it was desirable that t]|^ Society 
should bo asked to commit itself to the expression of an opinion on 
two subjects brought forward this evening. The first touches a point 
of great difficulty, viz. whether learning is better conveyed to the 
natives of this country in English or the vernacular. All scientific 
works are written in European languages, and it is by the medium 
of English alone, that such subjects as those of modem science can at 
present be studied. In the vernacular, there is indeed a certain amount 
of imaginative literature, grammar, and metaphysics, which may 
therefore be imparted without requiring a knowledge of English, but 
that is almost all: and it is a great question, whether the advantage 
of opening to the Native the vast storehonaes of European sciened 
does not infinitely outweigh the disadvantage of his having to acquire 
the rudiments of bis knowledge in a strange tongue. The second 
discussion is on a point on which no opinion of the Society can bo of 
much value, because it con have but little effect on the result. He 
quite agreed with Mr. Campbell that a scientific terminology should 
be uniform, indeed as far possible a universal language; but were any 
man of mark, os a man of science, to arise among the natives, he would 
not be likely to obey the dictation, or even the lead of the Society; 
but would probably adopt a terminology of his own, and his teaching 
would bo followed by his countrymen quite irrespective of any reeo* 
lotions of this Society. 

Mr. Campbell said that he had not intended any motion on this 
subject, but he entirely agreed with Mr. Hueley, in thinking that the 
questions of the terminology was one eminently within the province 
ef this Society. “ It may be a matter of comparatively little impor¬ 
tance, from what language a technology is taken, but it is of the 
greatest importance that it should be uniform. Yon may have half 
a dosen equally good terms for the same thing, but if all are used, 
great confusion results. What is wanted, is some authority to decide 
in favour of one or the other. Now in India^ what body is so oompe- 
teitt to decide on a matter of this kind as the Asiatic Society ? What 
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body would cany one Uthe so mnch weight ? We aagnff fl no despotio 
anthority. It may be, that some Hindoo or Mahommedan greater 
than Linnseos may start np and impose on os a Sanscrit or AraUe 
technology which may scatter ours to the winds; but meantime I 
believe that the authority of the Asiatic Society would carry the very 
greatest weight, and would probably be respected in most public and 
private Institutions. The matter is one of very groat importance, and 
it must be remembered that Mr. McLeod has distinctly, by the letter 
which has been read to me, asked our advice. On the purely Educa* 
tional questions we cannot take upon ourselves to give advice; we 
have only done what we can, by expressing our admiration of Mr. 
McLeod’s efforts in the cause of learning. But as respects the 
question of a scientific terminology, I think that we may pro- 
perly respond to Mr. McLeod’s invitatio^ by advising him one way 
or other. So strongly do I feel on the subject, that I bog to give 
notice of the following Resolutions to bo moved at the next meeting. 

“ That while the members of this Society regret that they feel them¬ 
selves precluded from expressing an opinion on the purely Educa¬ 
tional matters on which Mr. Mclteod has done them the honor to 
consult them, they would venture to express the opinion that it is 
desirable to adopt for general use, the European scientific terms, for 
which equivalents are not found in the vernacular languages.” 

. The Council reported that the following gentlemen were elected 
Trustees for the Indian Museum. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge; Dr. J. Fayrer; W. 8. Atkinson, Esq.; H.F. 
Blanford, Esq.; for the Society. 

The Council reported that A. Crote, Esq. has been elected a mem¬ 
ber of the Library Committee. 

The Council also reported that Baboo Protap Chunder Ghoehe is 
appointed Assistant Secretary vice Baboo L&Igopil Dutt, who has 
resigned. 

The following letter was read— 

From Q. Fnrgusson, Esq., containing some remarks on the tower at 
Boodh Gya. 

“ Since I last wrote you, I have looked carefully into the evidence 
about the age of the Tower at Boodh Oya, and see no reason to doubt 
-the evidence of the inscription given (.J. A. S. B., Vol. IH. p. 214,) 
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that the building we rww tee was erected in the first year of the 14th 
centuty. Fr(A its architecture, as shewn in the photograph yon 
have sent me, I would have been inclined to make it even more 
modem; and the evidence of the “ arches,” as explained by Mr. 
Home, is to my mind quite conclusive that it was erected long after the 
Mahomedan conquest. Had it been built by trae Hindoos, they would 
not have been found there even then, but the Burmese never hated 
the arch so cordially as the true Hindoo. My impression of its 
history would be that in Asoka’s time, or between that and the 
Christian era, the Bo tree was surrounded by a rail of the Sanchee type. 
At some subsequent period a “ stupa” was erected, probably of a 
tower form; it may be by Anuna, and the Lehras may be of his time; 
but I feel nearly quite certain that the arches were inserted and the 
tower took its present form m the beginning of the 14th century.” 

The following commnnicanons received were announced:— 

1. From the Hon'ble &. Campbell “ Ethnology of India” in 6 
parts.” 

2. From Baboo Gopeo Nauth Sen, An abstract of the hourly me¬ 
teorological observations made in February last. 

8. From Major B. Ford. “ Beport of Committee ordered by the 
Superintendent of Port Blair to proceed to Barron Islands, to enquire 
into the practicability of thence supplying the settlement of Port 
Blair with fodder, as well as to note any other product of the island 
that may be of scientific interest, or of benefit to the settlement.” 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

For July, 1866. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Aeintic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday the 4th Instant. 

A. Qrote, Esq., senior member, in tho Chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced— 

1. From Major B. Ford, a box of mineral and vegetable specimens 
from Barren Island; the paper announced at the last meeting aocom* 
panied the donation. 

2. From T. J. Carey, Esq. a sketch of a perforated stone foand on 
a “ Chabontra” at Jubbulpore. Plate L 

The following letter accompanied the donation. 

“ JuNmlpor*, 4th June, 1866. 

“ Dkar Sir, j 

“ Since my writing to you in January, I have found four or five 
‘ Celts’ of the smooth later stone age, and also two of these perforated 
stones. A sketch of one I send yon, natural size. I found these on a 
‘ Chautra’ or Chaboutra, on which they place stones for the worship of 
‘ Mah&deo.* On these ‘ Chautras’ I find ‘ Celts,’ and about this pari of 
the odintiy Celts are not found except on them, or may be a chance 
one in a temple. 

“ Several of these perforated stones have been found by different 
members of our staff along the lino. Each have their own interpreta¬ 
tion. I fancy they are mauls or hammers. I had one as small as 
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this.* Kindly let me have your idea of what they were meant for and 
oblige 

“Yonrs faithfally, 

(Sd.) “ Y. James Casey.” 

Mr. Blanford said that the sketches were those of stones similar 
in character to specimens that had been fonnd accompanying the relics 
of the later stone age in Enrope; and also those of the bronze age; but 
the latter were frequently of« a diKeiEut material, viz. earthenware. 
They were regarded by archaeologists as spindle-whorls, i, e, weights 
attached to a stick to give it sufficient rotatory inertia to spin fibres, 
whether for weaving or net-making. Some archawlogists thought 
that the earthenware specimens were also used as weights for nets. 
It was interesting to find these in India, as well os the flint hatchets 
of the smooth type. But it was much to bo desired that the circum- 
^nces nnder which those relics occurred in situ could be ascertaiiied. 
These early antiquities were,, however, exciting mnch .attention iti 
Central India, and he hoped that before lon^ some evidence On .this 
head woold" be brought to light. Be had strong hopes that' tho 
exertions of the Nagpore Society would facilitate this; Mr. Comae, the 
Secretary, took much interest in these disooveries, and he believed that 
others besides that gentleman and Mr. Carey were giving their atten-* 
tion to them. . , 

, 8, From Killy Krishna B&hidoor, a copy of a “ General list of 
native implements, Ac. for tho Paris Universal Exhibition for 1867;’!, 
4. From S. JenningS, Esq., a specimen of an Aprosmictva scajpyla- 
<tM:(King Parrot) of Australia. •• 

6. Prom W. C. Taylor, Esq., 0. S., a large collection of Insects,' 
ohiefly from Darjiling. - ; •• 

! 6. From D. Waldie, Esq. some psendomorphs of Peroxide of Irom 
after Pyrites. . . z 

With reference to this presentation, the donor made the. following* 
lemarte 1— • ' ^ ‘ • . * 

The. mineral crystals. presented tp the Society are pseqdoAorphs 
resulting from the conversion of iron pyrites or bisulphide of irpn int<^ 
pecoxidp ot iron, and. are interesting from exhibiting .the change-in 

' * to a pen-and-ink sketch of a stone of the same ffaxm as that figured 

h b^ineasnriag only 8 iiiotom diameter aadiiqohin thiclmw%. r- 
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varioiu stages of its progress. Simple oxidation woald convert sol* 
^hide of iron into sulphate of iron, and the only wiy of accounting 
for the farther change into peroxide is by the action of bicarbonate of 
lime, or oven bicarbonate of magnesia, or of the alkalies in presence' 
of excess of carbonic acid and water, by which the snlphurio a«d^ 
removed in combination with the earth or alkali. By such a procees 
peroxide of iron would bo left in combination with water. This is 
the explanation given by Bischof in his Chemical Geology, (Oav. 
Soc. Trana., Vol. HI., p. 452), in which he cites obeervations corrobo¬ 
rative of the theory, and also notices the observations of others 
(Ullmann and Sillom) in which red hematite or anhydrous peroxide 
was found completely or partially in place pf brown hematite or the 
hydrated peroxide, giving it as his opinion that the prodncUon of 
red hematite takes place subsequently to that of hydrated peroxide, 
and not directly from iron pyrites. 

“ These crystals exemplify these changes. Some of thegt consist of 
peroxido of iron only, with some water and a little siliceous earth r 
one crystal gave 2.0 siliceous, 4.78 water, and the remainder peroxide 
of iron. As brown hematite contains 14.76, and another hydrate 
10.36 p. 0 . of water, the above is evidently a mixture of hydrated and 
qnhydrons peroxide. Some of the cryatals contain a few small bright 
specks of sulphide of iron, others a large hard nncleos of the same. 
One crystal when broken was observed to be partially hollow, and the 
matter in the centre was soft and of an ochry appearance, vary, proba¬ 
bly in the state of sabenlphato. They are in the state of well formed 
isolated cubical crystals. It would have been intereating to have 
known the particulars of tlioir locality and probable origin, and appli¬ 
cation was made for these particulars, bat without suoceas. I only 
learned that they were found in India, on the surface of the ground.’’. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting, were balloted for, and elected aa ordinary members. 

. A. Anderson, Esq.; M. H. Ormsby, Esq.; J. H. Matbewa, Esq. 

Letters from J. Straohcy,E?q., C. S., J. M. Scott, Esq., J.C. Sarkiea, 
Esq., Baboos Jodunautb Mookerjee and Kally Proeono Dutt, intimating 
their desire to withdraw from the Society, were recorded. 

The following letter from E. Thomas, Esq. and notice of an address 
delivered by the writer at the EoyaL Asiatic Society, were read. 
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“ 10<A May, 1866. 

“ Mt dear Grot*, —I enclose you a slip report of a small lecture 
frliicli I gave on the spar of the moment (in default of other papers) 
at the Royal Asiatic Society. 

" The snbiect is one of coosidcrabls interest, and it is singular that 
all and every bit of evidence shonld tend to the same end. The result, 
however, is oniy exactly what we wore fully prepared for, ♦. e. that the 
Aryans left their early homes long a/ler the other nations of the 
world had achieved a large amount of civilization. The only point 
of peculiar interest to us Indians is the course of the Aryan alphabets 
downwards. I am quitejclear about the Bactrion adaptation from the 
Phoenician, and am equally convinced the originality of the concep¬ 
tion of the L&t alphabet, which was primarily deeigned for ]>ravidian 
or Scythic forms of speech. I have bean crrflectiag proofs of this fer 
some time and each fresh enquiry the more and more confirms my 
early impression I > But I am anxious to learn all that can be said 
against my position, which 1 am, however, quite prepared to abandon 
on proof of error. If you can elicit any discussion on the point, it 
may enlighten ns all t and yonr observations will reach England long 
before I shall be in a position to print, even if Ido write anything 
beyond what I have already taid I 

E. B. Thomas.” 

The following is the prirrted extract enclosed in Mr. Thomas’s 
‘letter:— 

“ The following are the poeitions laid down by Mr. Thomas as the 
result of his palseograpbical investigations :—The Aryans invented no 
alphabet of their own for their special form of human speech, but were, 
in all tbeir migrations, iikdebted to the nationality amid whom they 
settled for tbeir instruction in the science of writing. 1. The Persian 
Owneiform owed its origin to the Assyrian, and the Assyifan Cunei¬ 
form emanated from an antecedent Turdnian symbolic character. 2. 
The Greek and Latin alphabets were manifestly derived from the 
Phoanician. 8. The Badrian was adapted to its more precise functions 

a re-coDstmetion and amplification of Phcanician models. 4. The 
Leoandgari was appropriated to the expression of the Sanskrit language 
from pie-exiBtmg Indian P&U or L4i alphabet, which was obviously 
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originatod to meet the reqoiremente of Tariniaa (Drivuliaa) dialects. 

S. The Pehlvi was the offspring of later and already modified 
Pboaoioian letters; and 6. The Zend was elaborated oat of the 
limited elements of the Pehlvi writing, bnt by a totally different 
method from that followed in the adaptation of the Semitic Bactrian. 
Mr. Thomas then proceeded to advert to the single point open to 
discussion, involved nnder the fourth head, tracing the progress of 
the snccessive waves of Aryan, immigration from the Ozns into the 
provinces of Ariana and the Hindd Kush, and the downward course 
of the Pastoral races from their first entry into the Pnnj&b, and the 
associate crude chants of the Vedic hymns, to the establishment of 
the cultivated Brahmanic institntions on the banks of the Ssrasvati, 
and the elaboration of Sanskrit grammar at Taxila,—connectii^ the 
advance of their literature with the simplified but extended alphabet 
tl^ ccyrstructed in the Arianian provinces out of a very archaic type 
of Phcenician, and whose graphic efficiency was so singularly aided 
by the free nse of birch bark. This alphabet continued in use as the 
official writing under the Greek and Indo-Scytbian rulers of Northern 
India, until it was superseded by the superior fitness and capabilities 
of the local Ptdi, which is proved by Asoka's scattered inscriptions 
on rocks and monoliths (Ldte) to have constituted the current writing 
of the continent of India in b.o. 250; while a similar, if not identical 
character is seen to have famished the prototype of all the varying 
systems of writing employed by the different natio n alities of India 
at large, from Sind to Ceylon, and spreading over Bormah, till the 9 
Indian P&li meets Chinese alphabets on their own soil in Annam. 

In conclusion, Mr. Thomas pointed out the importance of the dis-^ 
coveries of Norris and Caldwell, derived from completely independent 
sources, regarding the Scythio origin of the introductory Indian 
alphabets.” 

Mr. Campbell said he would gladly have left the hononr of the 
Hindus in the hands of the learned B&bu opposite, but in default oi 
any one more competent, he would make one or two observations. 

It appeared to him that the Nagareo character was very much adapted 
to the Sanscrit and Hindee languages. Wo found how different it 
was when we try to express these tongues in Boman or Persian 
characters. If then the Nogaree character was not invented for 
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San«crit, it roast have been adapted for its nae in a reiharkable way.- 
He did not feel competent to take upon himself to deny that the 
character may have been borrowed from others. But as respects the 
original inventors snggcsted by 31r. Thomas’s theory, he felt inclined. 
tjo protest against the loose way of using the terms ‘ Bravidian,’' 
* Turanian,’ and ‘ Scythic,’ as if synonjTiious. He was aware that 
Max Muller had classed two-thirds of tho world under the brood 
designation of ‘ Turanian,’ but he found that other great authorities- 
objected to the classification as too sweeping, and os including in. 
a common term several widely difierent families. Whoever may havo 
first invented letters, he felt great difficulty in believing that the 
discovery was due to the Bravidian ancestors of the barbarous Oondsr 
and Rhonds, Bhangors and others, who, speaking ancient Bravidian 
tongues, were themselves to this day without a written language. On 
the whole subject, we were still very much in the dark. Ifjie 
himself a half-formed theory, it inclined to this: that ii in fact tho 
Hindus came in contact with another, civilisation already possessed of 
a Pin language and lettera, the latter should rather be attributed to 
some old Western immigration by sea, in the days of the moat ancient 
Eg^tians and Phoenicians and their contemporaries. Max Mullen 
hod made clear to ns the character of the Arion religion. The gods 
of the Arians are above, and they descend to tho earth in occasional 
incarnations. But there is still very prevalent in all tho west of 
Indio, and in several fonus, another religion, that worship of tho 
procreative power of the Phnllns or Lingaiii, which seems to be the 
earliest development of the modern idea of the natural progreasion of 
typo, and which the Buddhists and Jains have carried forward by their 
system of gradual perfectibility, raising roan from below nearly to tho 
rank of a god. That belief in natural progress, from below upwards, seem¬ 
ed to him (Mr. Campbell) to bo in opposition to the Arian beliefs in gods 
descending from above: they were two widely separate types of belief, 
and his suggestion would be, that any civilisation and any lotters which 
preceded the Hindus in India, may have been brought in from the 
west,' in company with the worship of the Phallos and the doctrines 
which have sprung from it. But in truth we seemed to be as. yet 
hal oh. the threshold of knowledge of the earlier inhabitants of the 
sradd. ^ The Society most be greatly indebted to Mr- Thomas for his 
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commnnioation, and it was moot desirable that it sheald be cironlated 
and faiCber discossed. , . •'' 

B4ba B4jendralfila Mitra said ho had not well heard the paper, and 
could not therefore then enter iu detail into the question involved in 
it, which was one of great iiuportance. The historical eridedcea 
which had hitherto been collected, all tended to show that the Arians 
were one of the earliest civilized of the Imman races, and that thej 
brought their civilization and social arts from the platean of Central Asia 
to the plains of India; and as one important element of civilization 
was the alphabet, it was difficult to suppose that they borrowed it 
from the aborigines of the south, whom they described as Dasyus, 
barbarians and monkeys, and who unquestionably were in a state of 
mental culture far below that of their conquerors. 

The Bev. Mr. Banerjca thought that the popers just read should be 
ciliated. He had no great acquaintance with the Dravidian Ian.. 
gnages, but had made several visits to Madi-as, and had thus gained 
some knowledge of their alphabets. Ho thought that Mr, Thomas’s 
theory should have been more precisely stated. Which alphabet did 
he moan—the Tamil or the Teloogoo ? The former was as imperfooi 
as the latter was irregularly exuberant. The Tamil admitted no 
sounds such as kh, gh, bh, and had iu> dtstincitew character lor g, d, 
or b, the letters Ic, i, or p doing duty for them in certain positions. 
.The Telopgoo’s exuberance itself was a proof of its being a desoem 
dent of Sauscrit—the additional letters standing simply for rode aho» 
riginal sounds. It is not probable that the rich Aiian alphabets'were * 
derived from one so poor as the TaniQ. The Teiegoo ie evidently an 
offshoot of Sanscrit. Moreover the aborigines of the conntiy, the Ooad% 
&c., have no alphabet. '■> 

He would not, however, go*so far as to say that the invadora had 
borrowed nothing from the aborigines. On the contrary,, he thought 
that some portions of their worship, especially that of Shlra, had been 
so adopted. 

In accordance to the notice given at the last meeting, the Hon'ble 
Mr. Or. Campbell moved— 

. “ That while the members of the. Society regret that they fed them¬ 
selves precluded from expressing an opinion on the purely educatloDal 
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matters on which Mr. McLeod has done them the hoDonr to consult 
them, they would venture to express the opinion that it is desirable 
to adopt for general use the European scientific terms for which 
equivalents are not found in the vernacular languages.” 

In introducing the motion, he observed as follows :— 

“ I would beg to call attention to the exact words of my motion. 
I direct it solely and entirely to terms which are not found in the 
vernacular languages. I do not suggest the substitution of European 
for vernacular terms, where the latter exist: I only say that when 
there is no vernacular word to express the meaning of anything or 
any idea which Question and civilisation have introduced into 
India, it is better simply to adopt a widely known and easily used 
European term, than to coin an artificial and affected new word from 
the Oriental classical languages. When the subject was mentioned 
at the last meeting, it appeared that some gentlemen might doubt ^Jke 
propriety of my motion on one or other of two grounds—first, several 
gentlemen seemed to think that the subject was not one proper to be 
discussed and determined by this Society; and a smaller num- 
her of gentlemen seemed to prefer the coining of Oriental to the 
adoption of European terms. As respects the first objection, I repeat 
that while we can dictate to no one, it appears to me that, to secure 
uniformity of practice, nobody is likely to exercise such moral weight 
as this Society. And it is no mere theory that I uphold. It is a 
matter of pressing practical importance. Sir D. Macleod speaking as 
Lieutenant-Governor and ofificially addressing the representatives of 
the founders of the first Oiiental University established in India, has 
deliberately urged them to eschew European terms, and to adhere to 
Oriental models in their scientific technology. This advice is almost 
a command, and once adopted, it may long be thought necessary to 
follow it. I doubt not that, whatever may be said, the greater con¬ 
venience of simple and universal European terms, and the g^reat pre¬ 
ference for them exhibited by the Native Public, will eventually lead 
to their adoption; but meantime there may be great divergence and 
discordance, and much harm may result. Sir D. Macleod himself has 
sought our advice, and the Council has placed before us the address 
which contains his emphatic declaration in favour of Oriental termino¬ 
logy, and pxa^ it the subject of^a vote of thanks. Ihere is nq doubt 
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that the hddress tends very macfa to the ideas of the Orientalist party, 
and that we sail very near the wind in ttianking Sir Donald Maoleod 
for it, nithont pledging onreelves to that side of the (jnestion. Bat 
having done so, and oar advice having been asked, 1 think wa may 
well go on to say whether we do or do not concur in certidn Ultra' 
Orientalist advice on a subject,, falling, as I conceive, very much within 
our province. ^ 

“ On the merits of my proposition, it seems to me that in scientific 
terminology, of all things, nniformity oi nomenclatnre is most desirable. 
Ideas wholly new to India must be represented by words new to 
India. Bat the vernacular languages have a singolar genius for 
adaptation, and the people are most ready to adopt, and do daily 
adopt, the convenient terms which we offer to- them, together with 
our new ideas. Is it not then better to permit them to do so, than 
to*Bay ‘ No, don’t condescend to borrow from us, don’t defile your* 
lai^uage with our barbarous words, go to Sanscrit and Arabic, and 
tbence concoct compounds and abstruse derivatives, and affix a mean¬ 
ing to them which, if people do not understand, they may be made to 
understand ?’ It seems to me that such advice comes less becomingly 
from ns English than from any people under the sun. Eor what is 
our own language, of which we are now so proud, bat the most 
polyglot in the world ? How have w« raised it from a savage jargon 
to one of the most copious, useful emd practical of languages, but by 
taking all the hi^er words from foreign languages, wherever we 
have found them good and suitable 7 There are some excellent obser¬ 
vations on this subject in a paper published by the Society in their 
Journal since the last meeting, a paper on the Hindustanee by Mr. J. 
Beames. A« he saySj " English, by ready borrowing and making good 
use of its borrowed stores, has- raised itself from sm obscure low 
Germsn Pateit to the most extensively used medium of communica¬ 
tion between distant countries.” And he draws a capital comparison 
between. English which has thus freely borrowed, and Gorman which 
has attempted to progress by combinations of indigenous words, 
rather than by borrowing. Ele shows us that while English, abound¬ 
ing in words which, though of foreign extraction, are now part of the 
language, and are concise, clear and easy, uses them with facility and 
effect, German has become entangled in a mass of horrible long 
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woi-ds, wKich make the laogaago a cahtion to the world. He givc^ 
08 specimens of these terrible words which I dare not attempt even 
to approach, and which make one shadder to look at them, and he 
compares them with their simple English eqaivalents. In fact the 
Oerman language is the greatest possible obstacle to access to German 
thought. Badicallj onr language is the ^me as German, and to- 
tallj different from French. Yet how much more easp-it is for ns 
to learn to read French than Germtin, and how inany more of ns 'do 
so I Why is this ? Solely because, commencing by borrowing onr 
terminology from a^gmmmoa source with the French, it has gradually 
come about that these two languages, originally so different, have 
now all the higher and more difficult parts of their vocabularies prac¬ 
tically common to both—while English and German, originally so 
^milar, have now wholly diverged in respect to all the higher portions 
of the languages. It is wonderful how few are the radical words of 
a language. It is said that an English {donghman uses only from 
500 to 1000 words altogether, that is the original English vema* 
cular. The language has now expanded, as we know, to very many 
thousand words, chiefly by dint of borrowing. It may even be that 
the question raised by Sir D. Macleod is, whether the vei-nacular Ian- 
guagea of India are to follow the German or the English course; who* 
tber by compounding from the Sanscrit they are to render themselves 
as impracticable as the German, or whether, by borrowing, they are 
to become as convenient and cosmopolitan as the English. 

• “ JJay more, I believe that a greater question lies behind, the whole 
snhjcct of intor-commnnication between the two races. I am one of 
those who believe that India will never he governed by an English 
Government to the satisfaction either of the Go vemoiu-or-the go¬ 
verned, till the two races draw together much more than they now 
do or than they now tend towards. A chief difficulty is divergence 
of language. We have discussed the groat question of the use of 
English or of the vernacnlar in education. May there not some day 
be a compromise,—^not in our day, but jn those of our descendants—in 
the use of a vocabulary in a great degree common to both lan¬ 
guages ? The Vernacular radicals will probably never be abandoned, 
but may they imt be overlaid by a common' language, which may 
;^pTox&atathem t»Bng^ and to- one another, os Engihdi and 
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Freach have been approximated ? I believe that the qaoition beforO 
ua involvee that iseae. Scientifio terminology may not seem so im- 
t)ortant, but it is well remarked in the last number of the Qwvrtorljf. 
JSevteie, that we scarcely know how far the ordinary words of to-day 
.were the technical terms of another age. To whom does it ooour, 
Bays the Keviewer, that such English words as ‘ judge’ and ‘ guard! 
were originally technical Norman teims? ‘ Beef and ‘ mutton’ and 
many others are more palpable. My hope then is that the day may 
come, when the great mass of the higher words used in the vernacular 
languages may be deriveil from the European sources, from which the 
natives are so prone to draw—that thus a language to a great degree 
cosmopolitan may be formed, and that then a man who desires td 
learn one of the native languages, may have but to acquire the 50(1 
or 1000 words used by the Coolie, with the simpler parts of hia 
gramnmr, and, so much learned, he may find that almost all the rest 
he knows ali-eady—that ho has mastered a polite and copious lan-< 
guage. Such a consummation would, I am sure, do more than any¬ 
thing to draw together the educated and intcUigent of the different 
races. 

r “ Meantime, however, my motion is confined to the advice to he 
given to Oriental Colleges in regard to their scientific terminology, and 
in the belief that it is better to adopt than to manufacture new terms; 
and I submit my motion to the meeting.” 

Mr. G. M. Tagore said,—“ Mr. President, with your permission J 
should like to make a few observations. In my humble opinion, the * 
history of the Sanscrit College of Calcntta powerfully illustratea and 
throws considerable light on the point under discussion. 

> ” If I recollect right, one of the main objects of that institution was^ 
not merely to enconrage oriental learning, but also to convey a know¬ 
ledge of the European sciences in an oriental garb and throngh an. 
oriental medium. The Sanscrit College in time, as you know, became 
tlie debatable ground between the Anglicists and the Orientallsta of 
that period. Its failure as an institution for conveying a knowledgo 
of the European sciences is now acknowledged by all parties, and that 
failnre, in my opinion, proves the necessity of a new terminology (on 
t/Khnology if you please) upon a new basis. Therefore the most 
importent question in connection with this cyening’s discr^ion is^ 
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have an adequate notion of tbe basis upon which it is to be built. 
It has always occurred to me, that a new terminology cannot be 
introduced into a nation, without a strict adherence to what I should 
say on organic as contradistinguished from a mechanical law: that 
is to say not by a law of superposition, but by a law of incorporation. 
And the great test by which we are to detect whether such a law has 
been observed or not in any particular case, is by an appeal to the 
consensus ef the nation, or in other words, to its invisible consent. 
To explain myself;— 

. « A living language, as a great writer has said, is one in which a 
vital formative energy is at work; and in the course of its evolution, 
it appropriates and incorporates to itself what it anywhere finds 
congenial to its own life, multiplying its wealth and increasing its 
resources, not by an evanescent and sporadic process, but by a fixed 
and an organic law, casting o^from its vocabulary cumbrous forms 
and useless and uncoirgenial words, and by a reactive energy reject¬ 
ing from the body of the language the foreign and the heterogeneous, 
which through conquest or other intercourse may have been forced 
upon it. Uany foreign words have been introduced into our language 
under the above poccss, and many also rejected. For example 
the word jaAas (which is a foreign word) is used in preference to 
nauka for a ship. The word nattka in common parlance moans 
boat. I cannot do better than quote the striking observation made 
by the Bcv. K. M. Banerjea in his Encyclojxedia BengdUtssis. 

“ ‘ Whore words are required that are not in common use, I draw 
from the Sanscrit, if that can be readily done without having recourse 
to far-fetched inventions. TThere an idea can be easily expressed by 
a Persian or Hindustani word already current, I make no scruple to 
adopt it, in case no Sanscrit or Bengali word can be found equally 
apt for the purpose. Where Persian or Hindustani words have been 
almost naturalised in Bengali, I do not fastidiously reject them, even 
though there may be corresponding Bengali words with the same 
meaning. In such cases I use the Bengali and the HindustanL 
indifferently, only taking care not to shock my readers by disregarding 
their taste in this respect. The word thousand, for instance, I have 
somrtimes translated by hdzar, sometimes by sahasra. It is, I think; 
an ndvantage wherq foreign words may be introduced into a langusg*. 
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such as the Bengali now is, consistently with perspicnity, and without 
shocking the national feelings of the people. This is, I think, the 
legitimate way of enriching the Tocabulary of snch a language. 
Where a Sanscrit word, though e:tpressing originally tlie idea I intend 
to convey, has, by the lapse of ages, obtained a different signification, 
I do not hesitate to use some popular term, having the same meaning, 
though it may be of foreign derivation. I have for instance generally 
translated ship hyjahat, though this is neither Sanscrit nor Bengali, 
because the Sanscrit nauka though exactly corresponding to the Latin 
navis, is now used in Bengali to express a hoot rather than a ship. 

• ** ‘ Scientific terms I borrow from the English, when the Sanscrit 
fails to produce any either ready made or capable of being easily 
invented. In Geometry and Algebra, however, I have scarcely ex» 
perienced any difficulty in procuring^erms, since the Sanscrit voca¬ 
bulary here is very full.’ 

“ ‘ Then again : Rail-garry is used in preference to Lolia ha gharry.’ 

“ In connection with the present subject, I cannot help alluding to a 
class of men who ought not to be unnecessarily dragged to the notice of 
a purely scientific Society, I mean the Indian Missionaries. They would 
have succeeded to a much greater extent in their proselytising efforts, 
and would have attracted far greater sympathy from the natives, if they 
had been careful and provident in the adoption of a proper theologi¬ 
cal terminology. 

“ For example, if instead of naturalizing the word haptiem in the 
native Christian vocabulary, they had used the far more expreasive 
correlative of the word in Sanscrit namely satukara, they would hare 
found a certain meeting-place or common ground between Christianity 
and Hinduism. The introduction of a new word is often an impor¬ 
tant event in the history of a nation: what Milton said of books, 
might well be said of words: ‘ They contain a progeny of life which ia 
treasured up in a vial to a life beyond life.’ 

“I fully sympathise with Mr, Justice Campbell’s remarks, as to the 
antagonism between the two races in this country, the Native and the 
European. I could only wish that the European mombera in this 
assembly could fully dive into the depth and the intensity of his 
expressions. If by the use of a common terminology we could bridge 
over this unnatural unchristian gulf of separation, I should with all 
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pay h^art, and in the intensity of my Christian feeling, say Qod-speed t<> 
it. But I am afraid the scheme will fail, unless it were tested by and 
jnti-oduced in conformity with the consensus of the nation. And that 
last spark of liberty which this country has, will never yield either to 
^he influcnoe.or to the tide of conquest, save and except under a 
)aw peculiar to itself.” 

' B&bu B&jendral&la Mitra said: “ I regret much the necessity that 
}ias placed me in opposition to my learned and respected friend, the 
honorable mover of the resolution; but I cannot conscientiously give 
my support to the poposition, that the scientific ternunology of 
England should be introduced bodily into vernacular boolcs. Such a 
measure, in my humble opinion, cannot but prove highly injurious to 
the spread of European science in this country. The subject is not a 
new one. It has engaged the^ention of Anglo-Indian educationists 
off and on for the last forty years, and many, and very contradictory 
have been the opinions put forth about it. Pr. Tytler, who had 
charge of a vernacular medical school some time between 1820 and 
1825, maintained that European scientific terms could not be translated 
into the vernacular. Ho accordingly published a series of plates and 
bext-books on anatomy with all the Latin names, such ns mwcuti 
Udductores digits mintmt, muscxdi crieo-aryUmoides hterales, all 
beautifully transliterated, and in the process, I may add, completely 
murdered, in Persian characters. This was rebutted by Mr. Felix Carey^ 
who, in a portly volume on anatomy, showed that all the Latin terms 
oonld be with perfect ease rendered into Bengali. The late Punditi 
Madhnsndan Gupta at the same time translateil Hooper’s Vade Mooura,. 
in which all the European terms were represented by Sanskrit eqni-. 
valents. Certain Uissionary gentlemen were also, about the same 
time, engaged in a disenssiem as to whether the teehnical terms of 
the Bible should be transliterated or translated in. the Bengali, and 
a Committee, consisting of Dr. Wilson, Dr. Mill, the Bev. Mr. Morton 
and some others, reported in favour of translation, and laid down some 
definite and very judicious rules on the subject. Next came Mr. Boutroa 
6f 'the Delhi College. He would listen to no translation, and obtained 
the permission of the then General Committee of ^Public Instmotion 
to (ntrodeoe Eoglish terms in a series of Urdu school books which 
he-c««pilad for his collegebut they >11 fell stillTbom.fiom.thB ptfiss^ 
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aud never were touched beyond the four walls of the' college pre» 
miees. Ten years after him, Dr. Ballant 3 rne of Bonarea brought his 
extensire learning and ripe scholarship to bear upon the vexed queatioh 
of Indian technical terms, and endod by publuhing a treatise on Chemisi 
try, the most technical of all the sciences of the present day, with the 
whole of its terms rendered into coirect Sanskrit. Sinco then, the praot 
tice in Bengal has been uniformly to translate foreign temm, aud all 
our school books (and the Calcutta School Book Socidty issues a hundred 
thousand volumes every year) are produceil on that principle. There 
are howovo% a few exceptions. I allude to the publications of tho voma< 
culor branch of the Calcutta Medical Colloge. There transliteration is 
the rule exclusively, and in some of them their authors go the length 
of bodily transcribing such words as a hot bath and a sand bath, 
aud pro<luce in Bengali letters ha(a h^ha and tdtida bdAa, as if the 
native languages had not words enough in their vocabularioe to 
indicate hot water or sand or a bath. To an Englishman a sand 
bath may not be an ordinary ovoryday thing, but there is not 
a village boy in the obscurost port of India who has tasted a hand¬ 
ful of parched rice, who does not know what a sand bath or a 
Idlir kJiold is. A learned Professor of the College, himself a native 
of this country, gravely told me the other day that the hot hath 
implied a certain fixed amount of he^t, which the translated word 
would not imply, as if in English or even in Medical phraseology 
the word hot implied a fixed degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
and no other. Sir, the resolution before the meeting, it adoptodi 
would in a manner place the imprimatur of the Society on this felly 
of ha(a hdiha. If it be desirable to encourage the study of the sciences 
and to naturalize them in India, we must make them easily acceesible, 
and bring them home to every man’s mind. We mast offer them 
in simple and homely forms, clothed in the essiest langnsge and 
divested as mnoh as possible of mystical formula and jaw-breaking 
foreign terms. By adopting the terminology of Europe in vernacular 
books, we do the very reverse of this. We offer a set of words, many 
of which, to the generality of the people, will appear in so transmontaue 
an aspect, that they^ill taken more for mantras, or charms and incan¬ 
tations for driving away ghosts and overcoming evil spirits, than sober 
terms for indioatiag natural phonomena and overy-day oocurronces and 
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objecta. For tbe people at large to pronounce them correctly would be a 
tremendous task, and to understand them accurately an impossibility. 
And it will readily be admitted that whatever increases the 
difficulty of acquiring the terminology of a science, tends likewise 
to disgust the student and render it unpopular. This has of late 
been greatly felt in England, and attempts are being made to divest 
popular books as much as possible of hard and not easily intelligible 
technical terms. To Englishmen Qreek and Latin words twisted 
and turned and shaped on the lathe of the English Grammar, 
do not appear so foreign and difficult as they must be tt^the natives 
of this country, and yet to the former we scruple to offer that which 
we propose to drive down the throats of the latter. I am not 
insensible to the advantages of uniformity. 1 readily admit the 
great benefit which science would derive by having a common termi¬ 
nology the world over. But a univeraal terminology is not a 
nniversal language, capable of bringing together the different nations 
of the earth to one brotherhood. The one is, however, as Utopian 
and impracticable as the other. The nations of Europe, all drawing 
their tei-minology from Greek and Latin roots, have failed to secure 
bniformity. The genius of the different languages have so masked 
and transmuted the same words, that to people uninitiated in 
the mysteries of those languages, they appear totally different. To 
an Englisliinan unacquainted with French, the chemical terms of 
France are as unintelligible as those of Germany. But there is 
another agency at work more potent than the genius of a language, 
to promote and maintain the divergence of human tongues. It is 
the climate. However staitling it may appear at first sight, it is 
as true as the sun will rise to-morrow, that the six consonants apiece 
of the Bussian and the sibilants of the English which we have to 
“ hiss, spit and sputter all,” owe their origin mainly, if not solely, 
to climatic influence. That influence in India has given a soft 
flabby character to the vocal chords, which will always stand in the 
way of a correct pronunciation of English words in this country. 
No more will English blood maintain its English character for three 
generations suocessively in this land, than Engl^h words maintain 
''Aieir ^eeiality. The climate will tell as ainmistakeably and as 
Socety on the one as on the.other. In less than a centary, Engli^ 
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words io the mouths of the astdvos will be so far Indianised as to 
be almost unrecognizable by an Singlisbman. The English omelet is 
with the native cook a mavUet and the haricot mutton a Aanr* kaMb. I 
wonder what the triple phosphate, tri-ethyl-^myl-platmo-phoephoniam 
will sound like in a purely Punjabi month, even ifcthe boasted 
perfection of the Sanskritic alphabet conld reduce it to writing 
without tnnrdering its character. But snppoeing, for the sake of 
argnmeut that English scientihe terms could bo reproduced by Indian 
alphabets and preserved unchongod in the vernaculars, what would bo 
the advantage gained by importing them? Wo could not hold 
converse with, or convey our thoughts on any scientific subject to 
an European, on the strength of a common terminology, without 
knowing his langua^. A. few idle teachers are all that would benefit 
by the proposed measnro, and they are the last to be pitied. Tho 
primary, the great, tho only object of technical terms is to systoinatiso 
scicuco, and thereby to facilitate tho actiuisition of knowledge; to that 
must bo sacrificed all other considerations ; and inasmuch as a nation 
learns the terminology of a science more easily in its own mother- 
tongue than in a foreign language, the vomacnlar is tho best material 
with which to prepare its scientific terms. It is true that thoso 
terms are mere names, and “ all names," according to Hobbes, “ are 
words taken at pleasure to serve for a mark, which may raise in out 
mind thoughto like to some thoughts we had before, and which being 
pronounced to others, may be, to them, signs of what thoughts the 
speaker had, or luul not, before his mindand as such. English words 
may serve as signs to tho Indians quite as well as native worda. But 
scientific terms have something more to do than serve as mere signs. 
They are not proper names, or whot tho logicians call " non-connot»- 
tive" terms, arbitrarily assigned to particular objects. They do not, like 
Mr. Black or Mr. White, indicate particnlar individuals by arbitrary 
assignment, without regard to the power of tho words as expre^ive 
of blackness and whiuess. They are emblems intimately awociatod 
with their original meanings; they are like the .u/r« of our revered 
Eishis, intended to convey a whole train of ideas by a few expressive 
signs. Tho moment they cease to convey those ideas, they cease 
to bo scientific terms; and become the jargon of the cabolisls. CbcmUtry 
becamo'a science only wheu Lavoisier and bis co-labouicrs reduced it 
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to a uniform and most beantifully expressive terminology. Take 
that terminology away, and chemistry will again be what it originally 
was. The alchemists knew a great many facts in chemistry; they 
knew all the principal metals and most of the nonmetallic bodies. 
They knew 4hem and their compounds well, but they called them 
brothers of the moon and sisters of the sun, or some such names, 
and used them as mysteries and delusions. We designate them by 
words which at once tell us exactly what they are and of what 
things composed, and we convert alchemy into a science. Let our 
per-nitrate of iron and sesqui-oxide of manganese cease to connote to oar 
minds the different components of the articles we allude to, and they 
cease to be' instruments of science, and become as unmeaning gibberish 
as the “ sisters of the sun” and the " brothers ofthe moon.” To the 
natives of India those words must neoessarily be perfectly unintelli* 
gible, and therefore, if imported bodily into our vemacolar books, 
they cannot hut for us altogether destroy the beautifal simplicity 
and precision of chemistry as a science, and reduce it to the level 
of a juggler’s art. And what is true of chemistry, will bo true of 
moat other sciences. Will Mathematics or Botany remain sciences 
to OB, if we be called upon to work mathematical propositions without 
understanding such terms as lines and angles and arcs and trapcidams ? 
or recognise plants, if we understand not what are petals and sepals 
and anthers and pollen ? 

“ But perhaps my position will be admitted, and it will be said 
that the vemacnlara are not rich and pliant enough to admit of 
the formation of sufficiently expressive scientific terms. This, how^ 
ever, I deny. Every experiment that has been made in this 
oounlry on the subject, has proved the contrary. I am told it was 
said at the last meeting that such words as galvanism and electricity 
could not be translated into Bengali. Bat I can see nothing in 
them which need frighten us in the least. The word galvanism is a most 
unfortunate instance to quote. If it indicates anything it shews 
that we have not yet got a more expressive term in the English 
language to connote certain electrical phenomena than a non-oonnota^ 
tive word, the name of an Italian physicist. As for electricity it 
simply meaiu ' relating to amber’ or electron the Greek name for 
amber. It has nothing to do. with the various phenomena which 
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the modern science of electricity teaches ns. We have a word for 
amber, but what conld be a better word to indicate those phenomena 
than the native term for lightning ? Then there are other terms in 
English which are positively wrong. Oxygen was the sole generator 
of acids as long as the composition of the hydrochlorio^acid was not 
known. A vegetable alkaloid, on the principle I suppose of ‘ Lncns 
a non luccndo,’ is called narootine, though it has no narcotic effect 
at all. Will it be proper to perpetuate those errors when conveying 
a science from a nation who has it, to another who has it not, and 
when we have the means of correcting them without creating any 
jar on usage ? I certainly think not. I do not deny that there 
arc certain words in English which cannot be rendered with absolute 
accuracy in any nati^^ language, and perhaps the fi; fa; and ea ; sa : of 
our English courts oould not bo reproduced in such short handy 
forms in Bengali. But I, nevertheless, maintain that native terms 
are preferable to foreign ones. The English terms are not always and 
absolutely correct, though they will always be unintelligible and un¬ 
pronounceable. The vernacular terms may sometimes prove to be incor¬ 
rect, but they will be intelligible and useful, and therefore always pre¬ 
ferable. But suppose the case wore worse, and that vernacular terms 
were always to turn out incorrect, still their claims would not be second 
to those of foreigners, for it would bo a great mistake tp suppose that 
what is sometimes correct is necessarily better than what is always 
wrong. It would be a logical position which DeMotgan has justly stig¬ 
matised os a gross fallacy. My watch. Sir, it may be, is always wrong; it 
goes either a few minutes too fast or too slow; but it is nevertheless in¬ 
finitely more useful than the watch which does not go at all, but which 
from that very circumstance is mathematically correct twice in 24 
hours. My Indian terms like my watch will always be useful, though 
they may bo at times somewhat inexpressive. The English terms 
may be exact, but like the watch that does not go, be perfectly 
useless and a positive encumbrance. I beg of you, therefore, gentle¬ 
men, to pause before you adopt the resolution. I feel convinced that 
it will prove, if it be enforced, a grievous hardship to the people of 
this country and a serious impediment to the progress of knowledge." 

The Secretary road the following letter bearing on the discussion, 
at the req^uest of the Kev. J. Long. 
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“ I regret that wont of time prevented my somling in the paper on 
technical terma which I promised. It is a snbject with which I hove 
had to deal practically during the last twelve years, in connection with 
schools and translations into the vernacular. 

“ It is of iciportance to keep to-night to the point at issue, which I 
conceive to be—not whether a scientific nomenclature derived from the 
Sanskiit or Arabic should be constructed for those natives wlio intend 
to study thoroughly the sciences of Botany, Minerology, Chemistry, 
Optics, Anatomy ?—but whether the mass of the people, who can only 
gain an elementary knowledge of popular science, should have to study 
Latin and Greek terminology ? 

“ The upper ten thousand who study English, will of course study 
science in English, and with it they will adopt tffo terminology which 
Englishmen use. But it is a very different qnestitm with the masses 
of India, whose knowledge will and can he gained only through the 
vernaculars, who hare time only to study the elements of popular, 
science. -r 

- “ With respect to their case, and they comprise 170,000,000 in India, 
I would make the following remarks:— 

. “ (1) Should we not so then endeavour to populari»« science, by 
communicating its truth in as plain language as possible, freeing the 
approaches to its temple from the thorny jungle of hard words, and not 
iniiUting the Schoolmen in making a jungle of terms? Even in 
England itself, is it not admitted by some of the leading Botanists 
that their delightful science has been rendered distasteful to many, and 
particularly to ladies, by the numerous strange terms which they must 
first study ? 

*• (2) In Bengal, with the exception of medical works, for which there 
are special reasons, all the popular yrorks in Bengali on Botany, Natural 
jPhilosophy, Metaphysics, Astronomy, 2kK)logy and Geometry, Algebra, 
dkc. derive their technical terms from the Sanskrit. 

- “ (8) As nine-tenths of the Bengali language is derived from the 
Banskrit, those terms are easily understood and keep a firm hold on the 
memory. They generally define themselves thus, peduncle is rendered by 
danda, the flower stalk; peted by piuhpapalra, the flower leaf; 
fetiokl^patra danda, the leaf stalk; alsoby a host of others. I have seen 
myself b schools under my supeiintcndeuoe peasant boys learn these 
terms with the greatest ease. 
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4. The tenns luod ieBengali are easily tranaforrible to the Hindoo, 
Mahratta, and Teloga languages used by onobandrod miUiona of people, 
and they are equally applicable to Burmah and other coautriee where 
the Pali has been in oee. *, 

“ 5. Thronghont India with the exception of a few names, the 
technical teniiH used in the Bible and Prayer Book have been derived 
mainly from Sanskrit or Arabic. 

(Sd.) J. Loso." 

The Hcv. K. M. Banerjca said it had been his lot to occupy the 
via media in the discussions which were carried on rvith anch 
vehemence nearly thirty years ago between the two schools, one of 
which is certainly represented by the lost speaker (Baboo Bajendralal 
Mittm), and with’ the other of which the Hon’ble mover of the 
resolntion has been idcittidwl, not however, as it would appear, with 
mnch correctness. Mr. Banerjca had himself written a good deal in 
connection with Sir Charlc-s Trevelyan while the controversy was 
raging in olden ilays, and like all persons who stand in the middle 
of a combat, it had been his misfortune to i-cucivc shots from both 
sides. Ho differed as mnch from those who despised oriental learning, 
ns from others who would use it os tlie only or the chief medium of 
native education. As far os the natives were ooncemod, the system 
inaugurated by the victorious party in 1835, under the aospices of 
Lord William Bontinck, has been fraught with inestimable advantages. 

“ It is to that system," smd Mr. Banerjea, “ that you owe the large 
and increasing number cd educated natives whose influence is now felt # 
not only throughout the province of Bengal, but is fast spreading 
to the North West Provinces. It is owing to tlist system that yon have 
now a native justice in the highest court of the presidency, and that 
you have a native bar which has been prouonneed by competent 
judges to be scarcely inferior to the bar of Westminster. But for 
that system, you could not have had such efficient and trustworthy 
Sadder Am'eens and Deputy Magistrates os are now the pride of the 
public service. And—^bnt for the same system—^you could not, this 
evening, have enjoyed the felicity of seeing the clnimH of Oriental 
litemtnro itself enforced by a native gentleman with the eloquence 
and ability of my learned* friend, the last speaker. And here I must 
remind tho Society that the interests of Science and History are quite 
as much in its keeping as tho interests of Oriental lore. The latter 
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shonld never be allowed to interfere with the former, nor ahonld the 
Society enconrage any ^rtem which would only produce mere pundits, 
ignorant of the history of the world, ignorant of everything which 
pafted or passes elsewhere than among their own countrymen, whom no¬ 
body would trust, and who were once detected in an extensive forgery 
of whole passages interpolated in manuscript copies of a Sanscrit Law¬ 
book, held as authority in the Sudder Court. The real mischief which 
was done by the Anglicists, as they were called in 1835, was in the 
discouragement of oriental learning in the civil and military servants 
of Government. It is owing to the contempt of that learning in 
high places, that young ofiBcers take so little interest in the cultivation 
of oriental lanagnagcs, and that yon no longer find yonr Colebrookos 
and Wilkins raised up in the service by study in India." 

Returning to the specific resolntion before the meeting, Mr. Banerjea 
said he would heartily vote for it, if the Hou’ble and learned mover 
would but add the words “ and the classical languages from which 
they are derived," that is to say, if the resolntion ended thus: “ Found 
in the vernaculars and the classical langui^es from which they are 
derived." He was opposed to the minting of new terms which no¬ 
body understood, and which the speculative inventor might himself 
forget afterwards, unless he daily exorcised himself. The Society 
must not forget the interests of Science in its zeal for Orientalism. 
Where words am found in the vemacnlars or their respective classics, 
let them not bo ignored, let them be preserved by all means. But 
# where the idea is quite novel, and there is no word in the vernaculars 
or tlieir classics, let the foreign term which inti'odnced the idea be 
at once adopted, without any murmur about purism. There are 
practical examples which are replete with instruction in this respect, 
and from which speculative purists may take a lesson. The records 
of the lower oouits of justice aro ly law .required to be kept in the 
vamacnlar languages, and yet no one has attempted to traiqslate such 
words as “ appeal,” “ issue,” “ decree." In the ordinary business of 
life, men use terms that are practically useful, without regard to the 
theories of any school, and no one has ever heard translations of sneh 
words as “ discount,” “ exchange,” “ cheques,” and a host of other 
businees terms. The word " map,” has beeastranslated by mdn-ciWfro, 
but it exists ondy on paper: it is never uttered unless by a school-boy 
under oompnlsion, and, though it has been on paper for many years 
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past, if a man went to the China Bazar and asked for a of 

Europe or Asia, no one would understand that he wanted a “ map.” 
The word “ noisa” might be understood, but that is equally foreign 
to the Bengali with “ map.” The Society should never encourage a 
speculative coining of terms when it has not the power of enforcing 
tlieir use, and it would only throw the Society into ridicule to contend 
for what may prove an impracticable theory. The last speaker, 
said Mr. Banerjea, has referred to the Medical College and to its 
dogged adherence to English terms, unwilling to translate oven such 
words as “ hot water.” I think the fact speaks volumes. The 
medical profession has to deal practically with science and human life, 
and its practice, as my learned friend himself has described it, adds 
force to the resolution. The experience of such a profession is not 
to be despised. And there may be many reasons for not translating 
even the words “ hot wator.” The words aro of course translateable, 
every community has a word for /teat and one for water. But there 
may be occasions in which a Doctor may do much harm by translating 
them. And this reminds mo of a case in which harm was done. 
Many years ago a person (a native) was taken ill of the cholera, and 
and there was congestion of the brain. A sub-assistant sntgoon 
ordered the application of hot xoaler bottles to the feet: he translated 
the order to the female who was attending on the patient. How did 
the lady understand the order and how she executed it ? She had 
water warmed and then cooled and putting it in bottles, iq>plied them 
to the feet. Cold water bottles were thus applied instead of hot, and • 
the patient died I Speculative purism must not be pushed to the 
extent of sacrificing everything else before the shrine of oriental lore. 

On the other hand, he would not proscribe terms existing in the. 
vernaculars or the classics. He himself translated the elements 
of Euclid into Bengali twenty years ago, and with a solitary exception 
or two, he found all the necessary terms in Sanscrit, and freely 
adopted them. The Hon’ble mover of the resolution, he thought, 
would not wish the ignoring of such terms, and under this im¬ 
pression and with the slight alteration he had suggested, he would 
cheerfnlly g^ve his vote for t^ resolution. 

Bdbu R&jendral&la Mi^-a begged permission to say a few words 
with reference to the amendment suggested by the Rev. Mr. Banorjeo. 
He did not care whether names of foreigu things were taken from 
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foreign languages or coinetl in the vemacnlars. Ho would In such 
eases rather borrow than coin. Bnt in regard to compotmd terms 
which were not only to denote a thing but also to connote an attribute, 
he thought the process of borrowing would be highly objectionable. 

If it be strictly followed, it would put an end to all scientific termino¬ 
logy, and the beauty of classification would be entirely gone. Thera 
was in Bengali a word for iron, and also one for the oxide of 
iron, bnt none for oxygon or an oxide. Now in treating of the 
oxide of iron in Bengali, he asked whether it should be called oande 
of iron, or, oxide of lohd, or mcnchyd f The first would be perfectly 
unintelligible, the second an intolerable mongrel, retaining an English 
preposition and au English affix in connection with a Bengali word, 
and the third utterly unscientific. In Botany again there was a word 
for leaf in Bengali, bnt none for lanceolate, and he left it to the 
meeting to docide if the words lanceolate leqf or lanceolate paid would 
be the most appropriate way of teaching TBengali mallies the pecu¬ 
liarity of a particular kind of leaf. He was no purist, he said, - 
and had some experience in the preparation of vernacular works for 
his coontrymen, and he bogged most earnestly to assuro the meeting 
that there could not be greater monstrosities in languogo, than tonus 
mode up partly of European and partly of native words, hold together 
by a random sprinkling of English propositions and English afiixcs, 
and to them the meeting would ihive the jHiopIe of this country if 
it would insist upon their terminology being transliterated, and not 
translated and adapted from the English language. 

Oil the motion of Major W. N. Lees, the discussion was then ad¬ 
journed till Wednesday the 18 th Instant. 

The Council reported that they had elected Br. J. Ewart, a 
memborof their hotly, vice Major W. N. Lees who had resigned. 

The receipt of the following communications will be announced. 

1. From Baboo Goopee Nath Son, Abstract of the Hourly 
Meteorological Observations taken in March, 1866. 

- From the Officiating Secretary Ooverumeut of Bengal, Public 
Works Department, “B^poit of the Superintending Engiuecis of 
Bengal on particulars of the Earthqnako of tlio 15th Doccuibor, 1865.” 

*8. From Captain H. H. Godwin Austen, Notes on the Pongoug 
lake, Distriet of Ladakh.” 


ADJOURNED MEETING—JULY. 


The adjourned Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 
18th July. 

A. Gboti, Bsq. senior member, in the Chair. 

The chairman road the proposed resolution. 

The Chairman then called upon Major Lees as the mover of the ad* 
journment, to reopen the discussion. 

Major Lees said he regretted that he could not for many reasons 
support the motion. Fint, Because he felt certain, that if any such 
resolution as that before the meeting was passed, it would be wholly 
inoperative; and it did not, he thought, become Societies, founded for 
the investigation of scientific subjects, to waste their time in disonessing 
a resolution, which, when passed, would^ a dead letter. Secondly, TMtr 
Society, composed as it was of a mixed body, some who professed one 
branch of knowledge, and others who professed another, but the great 
majority of whom professed none, was not the kind of Society whose 
opinion on' such a subject would cany any weight with the public. 
An opinion on this subject, to be of any value, should emanate from • 
Hterary Society, the majority at least of whose memben had 6oni|i 
acquaintance with the principles of comparative phUolgy and the genius 
of a variety of languages. The question of terminology was surrounded 
with difficulties in the West, and when we came to the Bast, those' 
difficulties were increased fourfold. JHiirdly, He must oppoM the motion^ 
because, if it were passed in its preaorU form, it would certainly excite 
the ridicule of all men of science, sikI e^ecially of those €rermai»' 
philologers, to whom the whole world is so deeply indebted for their 
able rosearchsa into the principles which regulated the philological 
structure of languages, and for those labours which had laid the found¬ 
ations of the science of language. In adopting technical terms tor 
employment in translations from English intp the vernscular languages' 
of India, to exclude the large body of terms which already exists in' 
the classical languages of India, would be very like excluding terms 
derived from Latin and Greek from our terminology iu Borope. 
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Tho whole snbjcct, os it appeared to him, was one of extreme 
difficulty, and one for which we ought not to lay down any rules; 
for if we did, no one would bo bound by them. It was a subject which 
must be loft to time and experience, and tho time past and the experience 
already gained went some little way to show that, if let alone, the 
matter wonld right itself. It was a subject upon which coercion would 
do harm rather than good. People, if left to themselves, generally 
adopted that which appeared to them the easiest mode of settling a 
difficulty; and in this matter experience taught that, though in- 
dividuals might be so eccentric, where a nation had a new science 
or new sciences to learn, they did not invent or coin new technical 
terms, when they had old ones convenient for use ready at hand. Thus 
the Arabs, when they translated all the Greek works on science they 
could obtain, did not invent new terms, though they did not as a rule 
import the Greek terms. They translated the ideas when possible. 
The Persians, when they conunenced to study those sciences, many of 
which the Arabs had elaborak^from the Greeks, took over bodily the 
whole terminology of the Arabs. European astronomers again did not 
reject the whole of the astronomical terms they fonnd in use with the 
Arabs; they adopted some and translated others. There is no rule. 
Each nation, no doubt, adopted tho course that appeared easiest and 
most in acconlance with the peculiarities of its language; and such 
mil be tho case here. There are difficulties in tho application of both 
methods, whichever be approved; and no resolution of ours will 
remove or simplify them. Thus, if to translate purely technical terms 
be impossible (as it really is), to introduce words which are not such, 
and which are easily trarrslatable, js a very great mistake. It only 
increases the difficulties of acquiring knowledge, which no one can 
approve. It will be admitted that one of the gravest objections to the 
chevaux de frise of technical terms with which the approaches to all 
Westerm soienoes is guarded, is that they deter many from acquiring 
them at all. This cannot now he mended; but here foreign words are 
often introduced quite needlessly, which not only hinders progress, but 
a^ually leads to tho commission of ludicrous errors. Many of the terms 
mentioned the other evening as instances of tho impropriety of using 
foreign terms are of this class. They afford no ground for argument, 
for they not technical terms at all. Again, the learned Babu 
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iiutuiced the word e/ee^rtciV^,derived from^orrpov, amier,as en nnheppy 
instance of indenting on Greek sonrces; bat true technical terms come 
to be identified with the things or ideas the^ represent, and in ordinary 
nse, seldom, if over, retain anything of their derivative meaning. In a 
treatise on ^ctricity published in the Birgisi Baris, or the Paris 
Jupiter, an Arabic ne\v8paper published at Paris, chiefly for circnlatioa 
in Algiers, but which is also taken in by some natives in India, the term 
used, if I recollect rightly, is precisely the same, vu. kahruhah, which ia 
the Persian for amber, and which no doubt conveys its meaning equally 
well. Here the telegraph is the only illustration of the power of the 
electrio fluid generally known, and it is called tar-i-larqie by edneated 
Mahomedans, and hijli ki tar by the Hindus, both meaning “ lightning 
wire." The one serves the purposes of those who use it quite as well as 
the other, and as electric wire, and both are equally aciontifio. The 
uneducated natives or common people generally call it leeleegartf, 
which in Hindustan can have no scientif^ value, and to native ears 
must sound somewhat harsh if not barbarous. As illustrative of the 
errors likely to follow the abuse of terras not properly technical, ho 
mentioned a curious circumstance. " In reading a native petition 
to Government last week," bo said, my attention was attracted by 
the words OovemmetU parmesJtwari lote, for * Government Promis¬ 
sory note.* Now Parmeshwari means relating to Ishwar, i. e. riie 
Supreme Being, or, as we would probably say ‘ divine’ or ‘ holy.’ 
I pointed the word out to my native secretary as a curious ooinoidonoe. 
The hlaulavi, however, informed me that it was no coincidence : that 
the lower order of natives had an idea that these notes were very 
8olcm*!i things; and that the ^vemor-General or some great 
State OfliecT, in issuing them, was obliged to take a solemn oath, that 
they would be cashed on presentation.” But this, or the very numer¬ 
ous similar instances which could be adduced, are no arguments for 
or against the introduction of foreign technical terms in transUting 
scientific treatises. Such blunders are mode by the common and 
uneducated people in all countries; and he would bo far from wishing 
to exclude new terms taken for a foreign tongue, from scientific wor|^ 
in India, because the masses would probably change them into any 
familiar teims which happened to bo similar in sound—what he chiefly 
contended for was, that we should avoid, as much as poabible, raising 
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up new difficnltiee, or increasing the difficulties which already beset 
the acquirement of almost all sciences. To pass any resolntiou which 
would exclude from the Vernaculars the great body of technical 
^erms which already exist in Sanscrit and Arabic, in theology, 
law, logic, mental and moral philosophy, philology, mathematics, 
astronomy, &c., would oome with a very bad grace from this Society. 
ip[e had brought with him a weighty tome, which lay on the table 
before him. It was nearly a foot thick. It was called the Eashfal- 
Zonoon, and was a dictionary of the technical terms used in tho 
sciences of the Mosliras. This book was published by this Society 
a few years ago, at a cosi of some Rs. 7000 or Rs. 8000, and was 
edited ujpder the superintendence of Dr. Sprenger and himself, and if 
this resolution was passed in its present form, it would be tantamount 
to saying that that sum of the Society's money had been wasted, 
or, in other words, would be to pass a vote of oeuaure on ourselves., 
1' Wo haye here, it paay reediiy be npderstood, a great mass of technical 
terms, and there are yery many more in other dictionaries, which, 
haye beep published elsewhere.” T<) reject aJl these tenns; or, as 
oue half of thein no doubt are to be found in some translations which 
haye already been made, to take one half and to reject the other half, 
would doubtless not be a very wise thing to do. Indeed, to reject 
any tenns which, being acenrata and, as existing in a cognate 
language, more easily and more generally understood, can be more 
readily incorporated with the language into which the translation is 
made, would, in his opinion, be a very foolish thing. And to this latter 
point considerable attention most be paid, as the genius of languages 
diSers materially. Qf those we haye to deal with, in this part of Ibdia, 
there are two great divisions; one which delights in con^pounds, the 
other which abhors them. '!f?he two cannot be said to be eqnally 
well adapted for receiving or absorbiug, as a portion of the language, 
new terms deriyed froju a foreign source. Again in the West, the 
Romra alplmbet is in universal use. Here we have languages with 
very difiecent alphabets, soipe having more, and some baying fewer 
l^rs. ^ns the Arabic language has not the letter p ; and in 
oo.nntQes wboie that language is spoken, the letter j is 
jnqooanced os J, & h. Few Asiatics can pronounce foreign words 
beginning wi^^^d.^nw&ants,. though the soundsma^ not ^ 
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known in t1i«ir own language, and thesOj distanotions and differences 
of soonds and letters oonld be nnltipUed almost ad it^nitum. , It is 
tbos often that tme sounds a:re lost, especially when words ate 
transliterated back into the original language, or any other foreign 
language. The Arabs, as before mentioned, translated most of the 
Greek technical terms where they were translatable, but they retained, 
of^ course, proper names. Some of these latter might be recognized 
if rendered into Greek or Boman letters, as Sokrdt for Socrates, 
Pisdgaroos, for Pythagoras, Aristotilti for Aristotle; but others, such 
as Jalinoos for Galeit, would certainly become JoUy Nose in English, 
and Bvkrdd for Hippocrates, might with equal probability become 
Big Rat. “ I trust then that from those hurried and unprepared re¬ 
marks, I have made it clear that there are difficulties on either side 
of this proposition, and that this meeting will see tltat they will best 
consult the interest of science by lotting it alone.” 

Mr. Hall favoured the passage of the resolution, provided the phrase 
“ teeJmiced terms” be used in its stricter sense. At least there was a 
class of terms applied to recent facts and the discoverios of modern 
science, for which he ooncoivod that no corresponding term could be 
found, even in the bulky quarto of Arabic and Sanscrit terms now on 
ther table. He doubted if his friend Major Lees would find there any 
term answering to the chemical elements of bodies as at present 
recognized. As new facts and combinations occurred, or reeolutioDS of 
bodies, once held to be simples, into yet simpler snbstanoee were aeoina* 
plished, names were selected for them which partook ci the nature of 
proper names of persons, and were, like our own names, untrasslataabLe, 
Eithir an entirely new name must be invented, other than that wfaieh 
had obtained general acceptanoe among aotentific men,—or the term 
must be transliterated. Jt oonld not be trandated. 

Mr. Bloohmann read the following remarks 

“ I agree entirely with the last remark made hy Major Leea, that 
the record of the opinions of the members of this Society regarding 
the resolution before us, will remain inoperative. The chief argument 
against a Sanscrit and an 4.rabic terminology has been already cleariy 
stated by Mr. Justice Norman. I intend mentioning a few other 
reasons, which may be perhaps of interest, ss they are based on facts. 
. “ Tbe possibility, or otherwiM, of inventing teehnical terms is by no 
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means a modem question. We know that among the Romans, Oicero 
was vety often in great distress for the want of Latin eqaivalents for 
Greek scientific terms. The terms he required were for the most 
part metaphysical ones, and the Disputationes Ttuculanae and De 
Officiis are full of words coined by him. In many cases, however, 
Cicero retained the Greek terms, evidently despairing of the success of 
Latin equivalents. How Oicero succeeded in passing off his new 
coinage, is a historical fact. Notwithstanding bis great authority as the 
first of the Latin classics, he could scarcely prevail upon his countryman 
to accept a single one of his coinages. Language is the immediate result 
of thought; you may call it thought itself: and hence no mxm will 
suffer his language being dictated to. Plutarch relates another curious 
example. A freed slave of the name of Carvilius, who was the 
first writing master in Rome during the first Punic war, wished to 
make a difference in form between the letters C and G. For up to 
his time and for several centuries after him, the Romans employed the 
C alike for 0 and G. Although a distinction like this would have been 
of the greatest practical benefit, Carvilius could hot prevail upon his 
countrymen to adopt it. Three hundred years after, he found a votary 
for his proposed change in the Emperor Caligula, who was an amateur 
philologist, and it appears that, soon after, the distinction proposed by 
Carvilius was at last generally adopted. Here we have an example of a 
practical and necessary change requiring more' than threo centuries to 
become generally adopted. 

The examples of modem times are also striking. The French Aca¬ 
demy, with its magnificent Dictionary, was not able to fix the classical 
character of many phrases proposed and sanctioned by that leai-ned body. 
The French language has since progressed independently of that diction¬ 
ary. In Germany, about twenty years ago, a Society of respectable scho¬ 
lars was founded in Potsdam, whose object was, to substitute for every 
foreign word in the German language a good German equivalent, and to 
do away with the apparently useless foreign terminology. The scheme 
seemed to stand a good chance; for the power of the German language 
Deforming compounds is, as it is the case with the Sanscrit, almost mar- 
v^ous; although these compounds are by no means so formidable and 
nnnttexahle, as the Hon’blo Mr. Campbell, and some time ago Mr. 
BeaQiM in an essay in. our Journal, represented. \The,Potsdam 
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scheme appeared also the more promising, as heing snitable to* the 
German mind, so fond of speoalatire theories. The Societ 7 went to 
work right earnestly. Even for the names of the Greek and Bomau 
mythologies, German eqnivalents were sabstitated. Bat whet, was the 
end ? The people of Germany woirld not accept the proposals of a learned 
Society; the invented compounds were laughed at, notwithstanding 
their general excellence. The fact that the langnage conld form the 
componnds was no proof that they would become naturalizod. Tho 
whole scheme is now-a-days forgotten, but it ought to be a warning to 
the whole world, and especially to Englishmen, who justly boast of 
lookingat the practical side of every question. 

With such examples before us, I cannot eny why the case should 
be different here in India, as, I speak with all duo deference, the 
pandits here will not be able to form more acceptable compounds 
than German savants. 

I have to mention a few other facts. My learned friend, Babu 
Bajcndrnlnla Mittra, was very enthusiastic in speaking of Sanscrit 
GOiuponnds. But are the Hindus the only class, for which a new 
terminology is intended ? 

We have a large proportion of Mahomedans in this country, will 
they accept Sanscrit compounds ? The answer will be. No ; you must 
take them from their classical language, Arabic. Now I maintmn— 
and I know that eveiy'Arabic scholar will be on^y side—that the 
formation of compq^ds is altogether against the gmius of the Arsbio 
language; so much so, that our largest Arabia dictionaries do not 
contain a single compound, not even a coined compound. It is only 
in the very modem Arabic, that a few compounds have been attempted, 
bat they are not yet generally received. Thus I may mention the 
modem Arabic word for rosewater, for The poeition 

of the article before the word be shows plainly that ojijUlis a compound. 
Under these circumstanoes, we would have to take words which are 
not compounds, i. e. we should have either to give new meanings to 
existing Arabic words, or invent new roots.' Both things are im' 
possible, especially the latter, as all languages on eaith which are not 
absolutely savage, have long ago lost the power of creating new roots. 
This ekplains the fact that numerons foreign terms have been intro¬ 
duced into every living language. The Arabic is no exception to 
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this tqIo. For, ridi and immense as the resonroes of this language are, 
a very large number of Greek and Persian terms were adopted, even 
from the time before the Hijra, which in some cases seem altogether 
useless. Thus we find even in classical works or ciLL«;Ui> P. 

hospital, for A. InAJ to cast up an estimate, from the P. 

oUJ for the good n tax, tribute, the Greek rain for tho 

■ A. and hundreds more. The Arabs have certainly a large number 
of indigenous scientific terms, as is shewn in the grand dictionary 
published by Drs. Sprenger and Lees for our Society. But these 
technical terms are altogether insufficient for modem science. It is 
a well known fact that the Arabic and Sanscrit possess a large number 
of metaphysical technical terms; and I think that every modern work 
on metaphysics could be easily translated into Arabic and Sanscrit, 
without the use of a single Western technicsd term. But this is 
the case with every language. For in metaphysics we have as yet 
no general terminology, as in Natural Science, nor do even the 
teehnical terms of one Fnglisb philosopher in every case agree with 
those of another. I mention this, in order that tire immense number 
of Sanscrit metaphysical terms, which are more or less accepted, may 
not induce some of my learned friends to extend their expectations 
to the technical terms of other sciences. 

Babn Rajendralola Mitra mentioned among others, the fact, that 
useless words, likehot baths’ for garm gosl, had become accepted by 
the vulgar. I would not call this a technical terifi, but view it rather 
as an adoption necessary to avoid ambiguity, like posman, 6fU, slice, 
eldk, sihoaran, lor postpone, office, slice, clock, sale-'warrant, &e. 
Europeans have not recommended their use. The vulgar has got hold 
of them and refuses to let them go now. But Babu Bajendralala Mitra 
mentioned also Botany, and said that the Bengali or Sanscrit had 
beautiful words for petal, stalk, <kc. and that the introduction of these 
English words would be mischievous. But the introduction of such terms 
even is not intended. We do not care whether the English, French, 
German, Bengali, (kc. have the same or different words for things 
Ske petal, stalk, ikc.: we could not call such words technical terms. 
,9er they' existed in the language before the science of Botany was 
ottUivated. '* But all European savants give to the plants the same 
Mieatifiit ame, md ia this respect it is desixable, that India 
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should adopt the same. All Enropean lanji^agee have the same word 
lor locomotive, electrophorus, astatic needle, isotherms, &c. These 
and similar words may be often differently prononnced in different 
coantries. The English pronounce locomotive, the French locomotive 
and the Qerinans Idcomotivay. My learned friend fears that the 
Indians might imitate the word, and perhaps pronounce lakmadip 
and lokhyodibh. There is no harm in that. Only let them spell 
it as the Western nations do, that treatises written in future by 
Bengalis, on improvements on locomotives, may be easier understood 
in Europe. 

The fact that every country speaks a different language, is a for* 
midable obstacle to the rapid interchange of scientific ideas and 
facts. A radical difference in terminology would only increase the 
obstacle. Nor are translations of technical terms here of any use. The 
Potsdam Society rcoouunended for Jupiter the translation, “ Tages- 
vater,” «. e. Father of Day. It was smiled at. What would a Persian 
say, if yon recommended to him for locomotive because 

means loco and moves ? He would laugh. I am told the 
Punjabees, on seeing the first locomotive in Amrltsir, called it “ the 
iron horse,” just as the Roman army fighting in Lueania against 
King Pyrrhus called the elephant Bos Lucanus, Lncanian ox. But I 
have no doubt that the iron horse will soon give way to locomotive 
or Raiigariy just as the Bos jAtcoMua has given way to Elephae 
Africanus.'' 

We have then the following additional reasons against a Sanscrit 
terminology of compounds. First the useless, I might say lodionnm, 
attempts made in ancient and modem times against the natoral 
development of a language, by dictating to it coined terms. Secondly, a 
terminology from the Arabic is impossible, as being againut the genius 
of the language. Hence Sanscrit technical terms would suit a portion 
of India only. Thirdly, modem languages have lost the power of formii^ 
new roots, (I do not mean derivatives) for new things. New things 
in onr times are invariably expressed by foreign terms. 

Then, in my opinion, we may retain for the purposes of vernacular 
education the use of those technical terms which the Indian classical 
langnoges already possess, but we might fairly recommend the 
introduction of our Western terminology for such terms as do not 
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exut at all in Sanscrit or Arabic. Should the languages of India 
adopt even in many cases English terms, for which good native terms 
exist, we ought to remember from the past, that the severity, or 
authority, of no linguistical purist is powerful enough to arrest such 
a phenomenon. 

*' I am under the impression that science has long ago established the 
correctness of the resolution before us. But I cannot see what benefit 
would arise, if our Society should record an opinion on a settled matter. 
For this reason I cannot support the resolution.” 

Mr. Blanford spoke to the following effect:— 

" With many of Mr. Blochmann’s remarks 1 am entirely in _ accord. 
As I remarked on the first occasion on which the present matter was 
discussed, I do not think that any decision that the Sooiety may come 
to, will in any way affect the ultimate practical result, which will be 
determined by the convenience the natives may find in adopting the 
one or the other course now under discussion. All we can do is, to 
endeavour to ascertain which of the two conrses pointed out will pro¬ 
bably prove most convenient, and by endeavouring to convince others, 
save them, perhaps, some misapplied labour. Sir D. Macleod has given 
his opinion, an opinion which, being at present unopposed, will doubt¬ 
less carry much weight with those to whom it wos addressed ; but he 
has asked us for our opinion also, and I think* therefore we are bound 
to give it. , 

” The question at issue is, I take it, purely one of convenience, and 
we may fairly set aside all supposed preference on national grounds 
for one or the other course. Science is cosmopolitan, and nothing 
tends more to raise men above small local partialities, than the study 
of Science in a scientific spirit. I must, however, point out at the 
outset, that all my remarks are intended to bear on the study of 
Setmee, which alone deserves the name,—of that body of systematized 
knowledge, which has methods, as well as a lauguage of its own; 
and I in no way refer to such scattered fragments of its results as are 
imbibed as dogmas, and with a view to their practical uses, by those 
who have little or no conception of scientific method. For the educa¬ 
tion of the masses, it will probably be found here, os in England, that 
qseful practical knowledge may be conveyed, with the assistance 
of $ 'ntj sxnaU amount of technology, and that words in conunon use 
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may, with very few additions, sn£Goe to convey as mnch knowledge as 
the people generally either reqnire or are capable of acqairing. 
Scientific technology and nomenclature are chiefly required because 
Science deals with new and rigorous conceptions, and because she 
recognises distinctions which are not recognized in popular language; 
since the masses who use that language, do not find it necessary to 
draw such distinctions. When these new conceptions and rigorous 
distinctions are learned and recognised, a scientific language is re¬ 
quired to express them with precision ; but the acquisition of the 
ideas and knowledge of things is the essential and really difficult part 
of the process, and the sounds which denote them are very easily 
learned, when their meaning has once become familiar. I have found 
in iny own-experience at the College, that students learn technical terms 
much more readily than they acquire the ideas they arc intended to con¬ 
vey. The error, which, a* I conceive, has pervaded the greater part of 
my friend Babu Rajemlralal Mitra’s eloquent address, affords an illus¬ 
tration to the point, lie has frequently usetl a very technical term, 
‘connotation,’ a term certainly not much used in ordinary conversation 
or writing, but ho has used that term—not in its rigorous technical 
sense,—^bnt as if it were synonymous with ‘ descriptive etymology.’ 
Indeed his main argument rests upon the assumption, that as a general 
rule, the root-words of which a technical term is compounded, inform 
us of the meaning of the teriQ itself, (the ‘ connotation’ or posses¬ 
sion of certain distinguishing characters which the term implies.) 
This, as I shall endeavour to shew, is by no means a common character 
of the nomenclature of science, of the naming of objects; equally littla 
is it the case with scientific terminology, or the technical terms by 
which objects and their relations are described; and if this be so, I 
tlrink the whole argument that has been based on'the assumed identity 
of ‘meaning’ and ‘etymology,’ by confounding thorn under theunfamiliar 
term ‘ connotation,’ falls to the ground. That so erroneous an idea should 
ever have been adopted, is, I imagine, in great part due to the method, 
by which, in a measnro perhaps unavoidably, it has been attempted 
to teach Natural Science in this country. As I Lave elsewhere 
obServc<l, this has been mainly a book teaching of names and words, not 
of tilings, or of the ideas which the knowledge of things suggests; and 
it is no wonder therefore, if, in the absence of the objects and visible 
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phenomena, the custom has grown up of endearoniing to collect the 
meaning of teclmical terms from that of the elementary sounds com¬ 
posing them. 

■ “ Let ns see now how far technical terms are really descriptive. In 
Zool^y and Botany, to begin with, « very large number of names ire 
simply the names of places or indindnaU, with a slight alteration or 
J^diuon of the terminal syllable. When any fact stall is recalled 
by the name, it is usually nothing more important than that the 
animal or plant or fossil so named was first noticed at such a place 
or fii-st collected by such a pei-son. Even this last is quite ex¬ 
ceptional, and more frequently the name is given as a mere verbal 
mranment of some friend’s merits. In the Physical Sciences, in 
which the mere nomenclature is less copious, and therefore less’ox- 
haustive of our resources, terms of similai- derivation are also frequent, 
Mdthw we have ifaynettam, Qalvamem, Leyden jar, Fraueniufer'l 
i^y Boyldt law, BichoWe priem, Ammonia, Mayneeia, Andaluiite, 
Silurian or Cambrian eyeUms, <fcc., a list that might be extended 
almost ad itf/initum. Among these, we freqneuUy find two or more 
terms of totally different technical signification, derived from the same 
aouree, as «. g. Magnesia and Magnetism, Ammonia and Ammonite. 
Another class of technical terms are based on some fanciful analogy 
or erroneously supposed relation. Such are ano,h and cathode in Elec 
tac Science, Mematite, Topaz, Blende, and Onjsial and its derivatives 
in Mineralogy, Porphyry and T ap in Geology, and a host of othere. 
And in Zoology or Botany, even when the name used has some de-* 
scnptive meaning, it would be frequently as applicable to those 
objects which it connter-indicatee, as to those which, by convention, it ■ 
dentes. Thus such names as formosa, splendens, magnus, similis, 
du^, prohlematxeus era of constant occurrence aii* specific names 
when they would greatly mislead, weie they supposed to be descrip-’ 
lively distinctive. Lastly, to take those cases in which weU knoi^ 
ver^ar terms sre used in Science, we frequently find them used 

Twil ”*^^*'* “ « question 

trhether m such cases, theij use is not apt to footer tliat very vagueness 

wd conf^on of thought, which it is the chief condition of Scienoe’to 
joint, rock, cleavage in Geology; current, pole 
posHm, negatwe, saU, aioynte weight, acid, bate, dkc. in Physics and Ch«^ 
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mistry; and in Zoology wo iiso such tonns oven as fieh, roplQe, and inteet 
in a more special sense than in ordinary language. Those, however, and 
a large nnmber of words constantly in nsc in vemacnlarlangnages, are 
generally translated in European language, and the same will doabt.> 
less be the case to a great extent, when scientific books are written or 
translated in the Indian vernaculars. But these words are expressly 
excluded by the terms of the rcsolntion. 

4 Babn Rajendralala Mitra's argument that chemistry, without its 
systematic nomenclature, would relapse into the confusion and mys* 
ticism of Alchemy, affords a salient proof of how much he has 
misunderstood the real state of the case. In answer to this, it is snfii- 
cient to say that the chemical systematic nomenclature only applies to 
a small part of the science, the inorganic branch; but he will scarcely 
assert that organic chemistry is not os much a science of law, and 
weight and quardity, as the iuoiganic branch. Science, as I have said, is 
diaiacturixeil by its precision of idea and rigorons definition, and 
whether the etymology of the words it employs to denote ideas and 
things, have a vaguely descriptive ctjunology or not, is a matter of quite 
secondary importance, so long as the things are well known and the ideas 
are clearly conceived and accurately reasoned upon. I think then, that in 
popular vernacular teaching, where scientific exactness is not aimed 
at, and cannot be attained, the less technology is employed, the better; 
and the fewer the Greek, Latin or Sanscrit terms introduced, the 
better probably for teachers and pupils. When new objects previ¬ 
ously knowir only to science become familiar to the people, experieirce 
shews that they have no difficulty in learning the names, however 
unfamiliar their etymology may be. Rhinoceros, Hippopotamm, 
Astronomy, Astrology, Geography, Aniline, Famine, Iodine, and a 
host of other ^rms originally esoteric, are now familiarly used by 
thousands who have no idea of their etymology, and by classes to 
whom they were originally as strange and unfamiliar as they would 
now be to the mass of the people of India. But, for science, techno¬ 
logy is indispensible, and as the students of science must have re¬ 
course to works in other languages than their own, it is a great 
advantage to them, (I speak from my own experience) to have to learn 
the vemacnlai- vocabularies only, and to find in those languages the 
.same terms, (wrjtten, if not pronounced the same,) as are already familiar 
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to the eye. In teply to Major Lees, I would say, that in my opinion 
the whole qnestion is not one for Literary Philologists to decide, 
but rather, in so far as any decision is possible, for those who are 
practically familiar with the demands of their own sciences. 

■ Dr. J, Anderson thought that tho onus of the debate rests on Sir 
L. Macleod. Ho had said in his reply to tho address of the native 
nobility and gentrj' of Lahore and Uraritsur, “ I would urge you to 
adhere to oriental models, whether in tho designation of your 
institutions, the degrees or honors they may confer, or the scientific 
technology they may adopt, rather than unnecessarily import terms 
from European lands, which last appear to me to be as unsuitable 
here as would be the modes of dress of other nations, if substituted 
for the more gpraceful garments of your ownand in his memoran¬ 
dum read at the meeting of the Society in June, he had invited tho 
aid of the Society’s advice and encouragement, with reference to the 
subject of thu address. Two matters quite distinct from each other 
had been discussed by the meeting. One was the mode in which 
educated natives could best be inducted to a knowledge of European 
science. The other was that of a dogmatic imposition of a teclmical 
language. This last was of course impracticable, but with reference 
to tho former he thought the only way of attaining the object in 
view would be, to use the language of European Savans which had 
been specially invented to convey their ideas. He thought, however, 
that the terms of the relolution, as it stood, were too dogmatic, and 
ho would move the following, as an amendment— 

“ Tliat while the members of this Society regret that they feel 
themselves precluded from expressing an opinion on the purely edu¬ 
cational mattoi-s on which Sir H. Macleod has done them the honor to 
consult them, they would venture to express the opiniln that it is not 
desirable to discourage the general nse of scientific terms, for which 
equivalents are not found in the vemaoolar languages.” 

Mr. Hanendro Mohnn Tagore said, 

■ “I beg to second Dr. Anderson’s amended motion. You will pardon 
my observing that there is considerable difference between encouraging 
the nse of aforoign technology, and the amended form of the resolntion, 
not to discourage the use of a foreign technology. The former would 
have bm a direct interference, whereas the Utter is only the suggeetioa 
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of a co-operative raeasnre that may tend towards the enrichment of 
the Indian vocabulary.” 

The Rev. K. M. Banerjea said that he nuderatood Hr. Blochmann 
to concur with most of the other speakers on the etmtiitAt of the Re¬ 
solution now before the meeting—only, he waa opposed to the carrying 
of that resolution, because he thought there was no occasion for it. 
If the Hon’ble and learned mover had asked the Society, uncalled 
for, to commit itself to the sentiments contained in his resolution, he, 
Mr. Banerjea, would have joined Mr. Blochmann in deprecating this 
motion. Mr. Blochmann has shorvn with great ability and learning 
that the resolution is correct in its easetUutle, and that the arguments 
which another learned member had put forward a fortnight ago in 
opposition to it, were not weighty. But Mr. Blochmann thinks that 
the Society is not called upon to pass the resolution, though correct 
in itself. He, as it were, moves the prenous question, without directly 
contradicting the resolution. Mr. Banerjea cannot concur with him 
in this. The society has already committed itself. The Society has 
expressed a soi-t of guost-approbatiou of a schomo calculated to stop 
the progress of historical studies and scientific rcKCarches on the part 
of the natives of the Punjab. For how could they study, purely by 
means of the oriental languages, subjects not contained in those 
languages X The Society is pledged to consult the interests of Scienoo 
and History no less than those of Oriental lore. Its anxiety for one of 
its trusts has already led it to overlook |lhe other. An expression of 
opinion is therefore necessary in the interests of Scieooe, which hsvo 
inadvertently been compromised by what has passed. Besides^ Kir. 
Macleod has asked for the Society’s opinion. If nothing more be said 
than what has already passed, Mr. Macleod will have no data for con- 
clnding that tffe sentiments of the Society are anything like those 
which are contained in Mr. Gampbell’e resolution. The Society being 
already committed, it is too late now to move the prevtotu quettion, 
as it were. The pwious question might have been originally moved, 
when Mr. MacLeod's scheme was first bronght to the notice of the 
Society. The Society might have abstained in Mo from an expression 
of opinion on the Punjab scheme, as it never took any notice of a 
measure at its own door—^viz. the reaolntion of the Calcutta ITnivcr- 
sity, by which the study of Sanscrit or Arabic was made compulsory 
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on the part of Indian giudnatos not taking up Greek or Lntin. The 
Society might therefoi e have refrained altogether from interfering with 
educational movements—but having already interfered, it is too late at 
this time of day to say that it has no business with a motion of this 
kind. It has already entered into the business—it cannot now hack 
out. It must face the resolution. Let it negative the resolution 
directly if it can—hut while approving it in its essentials, let it not 
throw it overboard by something like a motion of the j9re«»ou« queslum. 
. Mr. Banerjea then moved an amendment in the wording of the 
resoluUon, which he said ought to conclude with the words " for 
which equivalents are not found in the Indian vernaculars or the 
classical langpeages from which they are derived.” Ho thought that 
while elaborate fabrications of new compounds, quite as unintelligible 
as any European terms, and much more so than current European 
terms, were to he deprecated, no terms already existing in the clas¬ 
sical languages of the ooontry should be ignored. 

Mr. D. Waldie said;—■ 

V “I do not intend to object to any modification which tho honorable 
mover of this resolution may make upon it, but I confess that I 
riionld have preferred Mr. Campbell’s original motion. Sir Donald 
Macleod’s proposal on this subject appears to mo very objectionable, 
for it seems to give encouragement to a spirit of nationality. Now, 
science knows nothing of nationality: science is cosmopolitan in 
its spirit, and it is of the greatest impoi'tanco that its language should 
be as universally understood as possible. Major Lees has said that 
the chief advantage and necessity for scientific nomenclature is, tliat 
it may be universally understood. This, it is true, is a highly impor¬ 
tant point, but it is not its primary object: that, as has already been 
indicated by Mr. Blanford, is precision of definition. Etymology is 
of snhsidiary importance; in giving a name, though it be to his dog 
or his horse, a man always has some reason, but the name becomes 
arbitrary, and its origin is often forgotten. For instance in the case 
of the chemical elements Chlorine, Bromine and Iodine; though these 
names were derived from Greek words, indicating certain qualities of 
these bodies, the large majority of people acquainted with these bodies 
aa^ that properties, will mnch more readily remember the Greek 
wrds^from the-kuowlodge they have of these properties, t han they 
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will sach prop«rtiee from the origia of the names. The names in fact 
become arbitraiy terms. 

" I do not see the force of the objection raised by Major Lees from 
the large votnmo of native scientific terms he has referred to. As 
regards words which are snitable for their purposes, there is no reason 
for changing them, and we do not desire to do so; bnt there most be 
many also, more particularly those connected with the natural and 
physical sciences, which can only be o^interest or use in the history 
of antiquated scienoe. We make no objection to preserving them for 
such purposes, bnt the question at present is with reference to the 
introduction of modem science: we are endeavouring to introduce 
the knowledge of now things, facts and ideas, for which there are no 
native words in existence; and what we contend for is, that the names 
given to these things by those who have first described or creatod them, 
should be accepted by those to whom they are impartial, and not be 
superseded by others needlessly invented for the purpose. If the plea 
of nationality and peculiarity of language is a good one, then in propor- 
^n os scientific knowlod^ is extended to different races, we should 
have new terms invented not only on the basis of the Sanscrit, but on 
that of Arabic, Chinese or otiror leading language, prodneing difficulty 
and oonfosion greatly to be regretted. 

“ European cultivators of scienoe do ikot confine themselves to words 
of Latin and Greek origin ; there are many instanoes of terms derivad 
from other langnages; and it appears to me that it would be a ooorse 
much more redounding to their honour, ii the Hindoos^ in cnltivatiDg 
the modem sciences, instead of setting about inventing new terms to 
replace those already accepted and used by scientific men tbroughout 
the world, wore to apply themselves to the discovery of new facts, and 
the evolution of new ideas. In giving names to those, should they 
derive them from the Sanscrit (»r the Arabic, there can be no doubt 
but that European men of science would readily adopt them.” 

Major Leos said that he was very reluctant to- prolong a dis- 
snssion which, he had already stated, he thought profitless; but be 
must protest against the tom that had been given to tbe debate, lest 
it should be inferred that the prinoiplo agsdnst which the arg^oments 
of many of the gentlemen who bad spoken this evening were levied, 
was embodied in the reply of the Lical.-Governor of the Punjab to the 
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native nobility and gentry of Lahore and Umritsnr. It was songht 
to be shown that Sir Donald McLeod had said something conceived 
in a spirit of hostility to the use, under any circnmstances, of Western 
scientific terns in oriental translations; bnt he had road his reply very 
carefully, and nowhere could he find any grounds whatever for such an 
assumption. What the Lieut.-Govemor does say is, that he would prefer 
to see the promoters of the Lahore College adhere to oriental models 
“ in the scientific technology^they may adopt, rather than unneces¬ 
sarily import terms from European lands.” And he would draw special 
attention to the word wmeeessarily, the force of which seems to have 
been entirely overlooked, or the sense of the passage misunderstood. 
Bnt it appeared to him, that if the Lieut.-Oovemor’s impression 
was to be interpreted in the sense, words in the English language 
ordinarily bore, what he had said, had very nearly if not quite the 
^ same meaning as the last amendment to the Hou’ble mover’s motion; 
and having been in communication with His Honor, since notice of this 
motion was given, he was not at all prepared to say that, were he here 
present, he would offer auy very strenuous d()p08ition to it. Such being 
the cose then, it seemed strange to him to propose a resolution evidently 
intended to express dissent from aparticnlarview, which was almost iden¬ 
tical in substance, if not in the terms of its e.xpression, with the resolution 
brought forward to condemn it. It must be borne in mind that Sir D. 
McLeod was addressing a body of gentlemen whose special object was to 
found an Onental College, in which the subjects mainly studied will be 
the classical languages of India; and though the Lieut-Governor himself 
is opposed to anything like exclusiveness, and desires “ to dissemina^ 
as far as possible the knowledge supplied by all lands,” yet; no doqht 
the wish and intention of the founders is to revive the knowle^ 
of their own ancient classics, which has almost disappeared. Possibly 
yery little science may be studied in this College at all, which, it may 
be the intention, should hear the same relation to Goverament Colleges, 
as a very few years ago Oxford did to Cambridge, when an Oxford 
student’s knowledge of any branch of science might have been set 
down as nil. It had been said of the students of Oxford, that though 
ignorant of science, there was an odour of Plato and rose-water about 
them,: and possibly that is the style of thing our friends of Lahore 
prafsr to (iemistry, botany, and other studies which bristle with 
technical terms. 
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Mr. Gumpbell, ss the mover of the resolntion, replied as^ fol¬ 
lows;—*‘1 must remind the meeting that this disoossion came 
shoot in consequence of the submission to the Society of sn address 
of Sir D. Macleod to the Oriental University, and a memorandum 
of that gentleman asking our advice on the subjects there mooted. 
A resolntion of thanks to Sir Donald for his address was proposed 
and voted; but at the same time, to guard against tlie construction 
that we shared the more extreme Orientalist views contained in the 
address, I gave notice of the present motion. It appears to me that 
Sir D. Macleod, in words as plain as words can be, utged the managers 
of the new University not to adopt European scientific terms, but to 
take them from Oriental models. Major Lees now seeks to show that Sir 
Doiudd meant notliing of the kind. His argument is ingenious, but 
savours somewhat of special pleading. I can, however, well believe 
that on ro-considcration, Sir Donald would not maintain so extreme. 
a view, and am gla<l to suppose that both he and Major Lees may 
now to a great degree concur in my motion. I sought to express 
dissent from the* view contained in tho passage of the address, by 
voting affirmatively, that when wo have to express a new thing or a 
new idea, not known to tho vernacular languages, it is better to adopt 
the cosmopolitan term expressing that idea dr thing, rather than coin 
a new one, or drag into the service from a dead oriental language a 
term wholly unintelligible to the people. But I am extremely ready 
to defer to the feeling expressed by several members of the Society, 
that it is desirable to avoid any appearance of dictation in the matter. 
I am perfectly content to leave the matter to the free and unbiassed 
choice of ^he natives themselves, who, in all their relations with us, 
show BO decided a tendency to tho adoption and adaptation of Euro¬ 
pean terms. I have no donbt that whatever wo may resolve, they 
will in tho end use those terms. My only object is to express dissent 
from the strong discouragement of and warning against that course, 
which the passage in Sir D. Maclcod’s address to which I allude, 
seems to convey. Therefore, when I came, to the meeting to-day, I 
thought that my object would bo quite sufficiently served by the 
negative form of the resolution, which I sought to substitute for 
that which I had placed before the meeting, and which Dr. Anderson 
has now been good enough to move. Dr. Anderson’s amendment 
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simply expresses that it is not desirable to disconrage the nse 
of£aropcan terms. We wonld leave the natives free to nse them 
if they find them most convenient. We think that from ns Enro- 
peons, at any rote, there shonld come no disconrogement of snch a 
course, which in fact most of ns would, I believe, rather actively en¬ 
courage, so far as in ns lies, though we cannot and would not dictate in 
the matter. I propose then to withdraw my original motion, and to 
support that in an amended form, as moved by Dr. Anderson. 

“ 1 cannot consent to the amendment of the Reverend gentleman op¬ 
posite, because 1 think that it is not desirable to adopt obscure and far¬ 
fetched Sanscrit and Arabic words. Sanscrit is not in this country the 
language of education as Latin is in Europe. Ordinary educated na- 
tivee know nothing of Sanscrit, and Sanscrit compounds are as bad as 
German ones. Arabic is a language wholly foreign to this country; 
.all vwy well when the Mahomedans were masters, but not suited to 
these days. The first result of this proposition would be, that we 
must all make a commencement by getting np the whole of the terri¬ 
ble g^eat book which Major Lees has placed on the table, a bock 
which the Society has printed, but which 1 doubt if any member has 
read. Tlie speech at onr last meeting of the learned Babn Rajendralala 
was most able and excellent, and my only objection to it is, that it was 
not to the point. He secmorl to represent mo as socking to force down 
the throats of the natives English words for the commonest terms, 
for ‘ hot water’ for instance. Snch an idea I never entertained for one 
moment. I have all along said that, wherever a vernacular word 
exists to express the required meaning, and is used by the people, they 
mnst continue to use it. I have been asked what I mean b^ the ver¬ 
nacular. I mean simply the language used and understood by de¬ 
cently educated natives. Of coarse I do not suggest that a word is 
not vernacular, because it is of Sanscrit origin. “ Jal,' water was men¬ 
tioned, that is an elementary vernacular word. As respects the words 
“general use" in theproposition before the meeting, it is now only pro¬ 
posed that we should not disconrage the nse of English words by those 
who choose to use them. I would say. Let the more learned few nse 
European words which they find convenient, and let the millions also 
use those European words which t/rey find convenient, whether scien¬ 
tific, technical, or any other. I do not object to cormptioDS: in sU 
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adaptations there most be coimption, bat a very little practice enables 
ns to recognise one word a little modified. Wo hear every' moment 
natives aroond ns using such words as “ rail,” “ map,” “ receipt,” 
“ claim,” “ court,” “ decree,” “ warrant,” “momlot,” ” boot,” and many 
others. I hope that they will long continue to use them, and increase 
their stock. At any rate I say do not lot ns dbconrage their doing so.” 

The chairman, in putting the motion to the meeting, observed that 
he did not understand Major Lees as having qualified and retracted 
the remarks which ho had made in opposition to Mr. Oampboll’s 
motion, and in all which remarks he (the chairman) cordially concn rrod 
Nor oonld he read that passage of Sir D. Maclood’s reply to which 
Mr. Oampbell had just referred, os asking for the Society’s opinion 
on the question of scientific technology which had been discussed at 
such length. Sir D. Macleod seemed to wish for advice only on the 
subject of the relations to bo established between the now Oriental 
College and existing Govomment institutions, a subject on which 
the text of Mr. CampboU’s resolution very properly declares the 
Society to be precluded from expressing an opinion. 

Major Lees had anticipated the chairman in calling attention to 
that passage in Sir D. Macleod’s reply which hod given rise to the 
resolution before-tho meeting. The advice therein given was ' not 
unnecessarily to import terms from European lands.' Dr. Waldie 
had pointed out instances, in which it would' be abeolntely necessary 
to import terms from some source, and to cases each as these. Sir D, 
Macleod’s warning would not of course apply. If the chairman 
rightly understood Mr. Oampboll’s closing remarks, the latter gave his 
assent to the view of the question expressed by Dr. Waldie, and in 
that cose he thought that his motion in the negative form, which 
it had assumed as Dr. Anderson’s amendment, might well be with¬ 
drawn. 

Mr. Campbell had at the last meeting referred to Mr. Beamos’s 
paper just published in the Journal, but the chairman did not there 
find any disposition to advocate tho object of the resolution. Mr. 
Bcames strongly recommended tho indenting on Arabic rather than 
on Sanscrit roots for supplying deficiencies in official Hindustani; 
but his objections to Sanscrit compounds would apply to tho intro¬ 
duction of terms derived from any of the Indo-Germanic langnngos. 



As the bonr was late, the chairman wonld now pnt to the vote the 
several amendments which had been handed to him. Mr. Campbell 
had, with the permission of the meeting, withdrawn his original motion, 
and bad adopted the amended form of resolution proposed by Dr. 
Anderson. He would now read the latter to the meeting. 

“ That while the members of this Society regret that they feel 
themselvee preolnded from expressing an opinion on the purely edn- 
oational matters on which Sir D. Macleod has done them the honor to 
oonsolt them, they would venture to express the opinion that it is not 
desirable to discourage the general use of scientific terms, for which 
equivalents are not found in the vernacular languages.” 

To this the Bev. Mr. Banerjea proposed to add as a rider:—“ or the 
classical languages from which they are derivedand the following 
amendment had been handed to him by Babu Bajendra Lala Mitra;— 

“ That all terms intended to denote attributes should be invariably 
translated and adopted; but simple names of things may be taken 
from the languages of Europe, if their equivalents be not found in 
those of India.” 

The amendment and rider having been pnt to the meeting and nega¬ 
tived by shew of hands, Dr. Anderson’s resolution was submitted to 
vote, when there appearotl— 

For the resolution: Against it: 

11 0 
and the resolution was declared conied. 


Proetedtngt of the Astatic Society. 


[July, 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OP BENGAL, 

For August, 18G6. 

The monthly general meeting of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, tho let instant, at 9 v. m. 

Tlie Hon’blo J. B. Phear in the chair. 

Tho proceedings of the lost meeting were road and comfirmod. 

Proseutatious were announced— , 

1. From tho Government of Matlras, a copy of lithographed 
sketches of tho Shevoroy, Pnlui and Anaumllcy Bills, by Liont.-Gol. D. 
Hamilton. 

2. From Major B. Ford, specimens of Cnulacea, Echinodermata, 
Oentipedes and snakes from the Andaman Islands. 

8. From W. T. Blanford, Bsq., Sjaecimons of Oallus Sonneralii, 
QaUoperdice lunulosa, Fuligu^' rvjma, AtaUop« qvadrioomu (two 
heads), and fore and hind leg of Bo» Oaurtu. 

The following gentlemen were proposed for election at the next 
meeting:— 

Lient.-Col. H. Ballard, 0. B. proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by 
Mr. H. F. Blanford. Captain F. S. Sheier, Deputy Commissioner, Gow- 
hatty, proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

The Council reported that they have elected the Hon’ble G. Camp¬ 
bell, as Vice-President, vice Mr. W. L. Heeley, who has resigned; 
also that Mr. A. Mackensie has been added to their body in his place 
as a member of the Connoil. 

The CouncO reported that they have appointed two provisional 
Conunittees* to determine the course of action of the proposed 
Ethnological Congress, and they have nominated tho following gentle¬ 
men as members, with power to add to their number. 
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Physical Committee. 

A Groto, Esq. 

Dr. S. B. Pai-triJge. 

H. F. Bkaford, Esq. 

T. Oldliftm, Esq. 

Dr. J. Ewart. 

Dr. J. Anderson, Secretary. 

Linguistic, 

The Hon'blo G. Campbell. 

H. Blocbmann, Esq. 

Baba Bajendralala Mitra. 

Major W. N. Lees. 

J. Benmes, Esq. 

H. Beverley, Esq, Secretary. 

The {oUovriog commanicatious received since the lost meeting wore 
( 1 ^ then annonnced. 

1. From J. Beames, Esq., on the Arabic Elements in official 
Hindostaoi, No. 2. ‘ 

2. From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal: some Re¬ 
ports on the earthquakes felt at different ports of India. 

8. From W. H. Johnson, Esq., throngh Col. J. T. Walker: Re¬ 
port of the Survey operations of the Cashmere series beyond and to 
the north of the Ch&ngch6nmo valley. 

4. From Col. E. T. Dalton: Tlio Kola of Choto-Nagporo, with 
Notes on the Oraon language by Rev. F. Batsch. • 

5. From the Funjab Auxiliary Branch of the Asiatic Society oC 
Bengal: two Notes on visits to Cashmere, by Major D. P. Newall, R. A. 

6. From F. S. Growse, Esq., C. S.; some objections to the modem 

style of ofiScial Hindustani. .i- 

The Secretary read some extracts from Mr. Johnson’s report on the 
Survey Operations of the Cashmere series, giving an aoconnt of the 
writer's visit to Dchf in Ehotan. The following is a brief abstract of 
some portions of the paper:— ^ ^ .V 

' The author's route to Dchi in Khotan was from Leh by the end of 
the Pangoitg lake and over the Mtsimik Pass to the ^hdngohgnmd- 
'val^r. ' Thence crossing the Ltimking Pass, he proceeded in a nor¬ 
therly direction on high extensive table lands, “ which might be callsib 
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pl&ins in comparison with the rugged nnges of the ffimnlayas, for 
they have a greater extent of le^l than of hilly ground, and the hiUe 
are low, and have snch easy slopes that a horse may be galloped over 
them everywhere." These plains are at an elevation of from 16,800 
to 17,300 ft. and extend up to the foot of the Kinn Lun. To the east 
and south-east, the author noticed other plains of considerable extent, 
which are believed to merge into the Ch6ngth&ng plains of Budok. 
To the west there wore no plains, but a series of deep valleys, in which 
are the sources of one of the principal afflnents of the R&rikiish river. 
Proceeding northwards from the plains abovementioned, the author 
struck the K&r&k&sh river at a point six miles west of the Gl. 
T. station on the Kiun Lun, E. 67, (lat. 68' 86*; long. 79® 
28' 32*, height 21,767 ft.) and 26 miles to the N. W. of its source; 
which is in a spur of the Kfnn Lun, separating the valley of the 
K&riikish from the plains crossed by the travellers. The author 
Icamt from native information, that the Kfnn Lun stretches in an 
easterly direction for about 100 miles from the source of the K&rik&sh, 
and then terminates in an extensive plain, which communicates with 
(he Ch£ng-tb&ng plain: further, that by skirting the Kiun Lun 
range, wheeled conveyances might be taken easily from Bchi to the 
Ch6ngdh6nmo valley near Leh. , 

Alter a stay of some days on the Kirikish, which the author em¬ 
ployed in visiting several peaks and fixing points for the oontinastion 
of his survey across the Kiun Lun, he proceeded, on the invitation of 
the Khin of Rhotan, to Bchi, a journey of 16 days due north, and 
by very difficult roads. The whole country of Khotan north of the 
Kiun Lun range, including seven pergunnahs of Yirkand, which had 
submitted to tbe Kh&n of Khotan during the author’s stay in Bohf, 
is an immense plain, sloping gently downwards to Aksti, fifteen long 
marches north of Ilohi. The entire plain is watered by nnmerous 
streams and some large rivers, which are the principal afflnents of the 
Ttrim or Algol river, which in its turn disembogues irrto the great 
Lake of Lob Nfir. The whole country is irrigated by canals from 
these rivers.* Six miles north of Bchi is the great desert of Takli 
Makim (Gobi), the shifting sands of which are said to have buried 
360 cities in the space of 24 hours. Brick tea is dug out of one of 
these cities in large quantities, and finds a ready sale in Khotan, now 
that all trade Vith China is stopped. 
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. Khotan, vrhicli was formerly a province of China, is now indepen^ 
dent, the Mahomedan population ft Y&rkand, Khotan, K&sbg&r, 
and other provinces of Central Asia having, in 1863, massacred all tha 
Chinese in those provinces, except a few who adopted the Mahomedan 
religion. The population of Uchf is about 40,000, and that of tha 
whole country of Khotan about 250,000, the females preponderating 
over the males to ^e extent of 20 per cent. They have a slight 
Tartar cast of features, and speak the Tnrki language; they appeat 
to be very strict religionists. 

' T The chief gndns of. the country are Indian com, wheat, barley^ 
bajra, jowar, buckwheat and rice, all of which are superior to tha 
Indian grains, and of ^e (Quality, the climate being mild and equable 
in temperature, with moderate rain in slight showers occasionally. 
Tho country is described as being superior to India, and equal to 
Ktshmix, over which it.has the advantage of being less humid. 
Ootton of good quality, and taw silk are produced in huega quantitiesi 
((he principal forest trees are the poplsu, willow and tamarisk, and 
between Khotan and Aksd, for a distance of twelve marches, there is 
such a dense forest of them, that travellers are said to have lost 
themselves in it. The whole country is very rich in soil, and pro« 
duces splendid grass, but the greater portion is waste, for want of 
inhabitants, and the present produce is more than sufficient for the 
wants of the population. { 

. The Kh&n of Khotan has an army of 6,000 infantry and 6,000 
cavalry; and a large artillery force, commanded by the Khin’s sons 
and a Pathan from India. t 

From Uchf the author visited Kirid, about 40 miles east of Bohf| 
and the site of an old city near Urangkdsh, from which the brick tea 
is exhumed. He met with great difficulty in taking observations 
for fixing the latitude, as the Elhdn, although he offered no objection 
to. the use of the plane-table, was decidedly opposed to astronomical 
observations, saying that his courtiers considered it might be prelimir 
jgsuy td the country being taken possession of by the British Govern* 
mtol. . The author was, however, invited to visit Yirkand and take 
pdaseSsien of it in the name oi the British Gh>vemment, and was in« 
ioBned that the inhabitants had (dubbed together and collected three . 
lakhs flf jnqpeea ttsA hhUate m a present, if he would take up the 
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g^vemoI8}up of Y<u;kand, as th^ w«ie tirod of aoarol^y, oonftuion, 
tad ooDsUnt warfare with one Another, and opptesiion at the hsnd^ 
of the Khok&nees. • v 

After a stay of sixteen days, the anthor was allowed to take his' 
departnre, and after a rapid march to Luk in the Yirkand territory^ 
and about 36 miles east of the city of that name, he returned to Ziilgii, 
and thence proceeded yi& Sanjd to Sh&duld, the guard house on the 
frontier of the Maharajah of Kashmir, and so southwards to Leh. 

The paper was illustrated by a sketch map, shewing the author’s 
route, and was aocompaniod by several Itineraries, partly derived 
from native information. 


Extracts from a note by Colonel Walker on the subject of the above 
paper were read, as follows:— 

“ The position of Y&rkand as assigned by Montgomerie differs by 
about 200 miles in longitude from that assigned by the Schlagintweits. 
I think Montgomerie’s value is a full degree in longitude too much 
to the east. Wo know the distance between Y&rkand and K&shg&r 
pretty fairly, and we know the position assigned to K&shgkr by Kus- 
sian officers. If Montgomerie is oorrect, the position of Kishg&r 
must be cohsiderably altered.” With reference to Mr. Johnson’s 
paper he remarks, “It is the most valuable oontribotion to the 
geography of Central Asia, that has been made, for several years, by 
anybody in India.” 

The Chairman, in proposing that the thanks of the meeting be 
voted to Mr. Johnson, observed as follows :— 

" The paper which has just been read by onr Secretary, Mr, Blan- 
ford, seems to possess very considerable merits. The country which 
Mr. Johnson describee certainly exhibits many remarkable features. 
Whether we consider it reference to its contiguity to three distinct 
kinds of civilisation, that of China on the one side, of the Russian 
Empire on another, and of England or rather British India on the 
third, that is to the south and south-west: or whether we look at its 
somewhat isolated position on the high plateau of Central Asia: or, 
again, if we turn to the character for good looks and personal beauty 
which the author gives to the inhabitants, so little to have been anti¬ 
cipated d'priori in a people said to have a close connection with the 
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Chinese and the Turanian races; or to the singular fertilitj (unequal¬ 
led in this part of the world, unless perhaps bj that of the valley of 
Cashmere,) which is displayed on one side of Khotan, contrasted on 
the other by that phenomenon, which is, I believe, in some respects 
still a puzzle to geologists, namely, the growing desert; or lastly, to 
the important political questions which are proposed by the author 
in whichever of these aspects we regard the subject of Mr. Johnson’s 
paper, it appears to me to afford ns many topics of unusual interest, 
and I have great pleasure in now inviting discussion upon them.” 

- Mr. G. Campbell and Mr. W. T. Blanford offered a few remarks on: 
the paper, and the thanks of the meeting were unanimously voted to 
the author. - 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OP BENGAL, 

For SeftehbbR, 1866. 


The meeting of the Asiatic Societj of Bengal was held oa 
Wednesday the 5th September. 

The Hon’ble G. Campbell in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced— 

1. From A. Qrote, £sq., two specimens of Euhydrina Bengalentu : 
one specimen of Lepus Ruficandaiut: one newborn foal of Equxu 
CabaUut: three eggs of CohU* venicolor; lour specimens of live 
Geckos: and one of a Python. 

2. From Mrs. H. Mackenzie of Bangalore, throngh Mr. Grote ; an 
abnormal skull of a dog from North China. 

8. From Lieut.-Col. J. £. Gastrell, a map of Central Asia, com^ 
piled in 1866. 

4. From A. M. Fergnsson, Esq., a chart shewing a summaty of 
information regarding Ceylon. 

Skins of the Bm Oaurut and the four-homed antelope were ex¬ 
hibited by Mr. W. T. Blanford, who offered some remarks on these 
specimens and on the distribution of the animals frequenting the Sal 
Forests. 

The following gentlemen proposed at the last meeting were 
ballotted for and elected as ordinary members 
Capt. F. 8. Sherer. 

Lient.-Col. H. Ballard, C. B. 

A letter from Rajah Apnrva Krishna, intimating his desire to 
withdraw from the Society, was recorded. 
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The Chairman road a communication from Mr. Temple, with an 
enclosure from Col. T. Spence, regarding the collection of aboriginal 
specimens of the hnman race, at the approaching Jubbnlpore Ex^ 
hibition. He said,— 

“ I am glad to be able to inform the Society that onr efforts for the 
estabiishment of a system of Ethnological exhibitions are likely 
soon to bear practical fruit. In these things, the first step is the 
most difiBcnlt; and if we once make a commencement, the rest will 
follow. Knowing that Mr. Temple, Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, proposes to hold an Exhibition at Jnbbulpore next 
Christmas week, and believing Jnbbulpore to be the centre of a conntr^ 
aboimding in the most interesting aboriginal races, I suggested to 
him the advantage of adding a human department to his exhibition. 
Mr. Temple is a man always ready to take the lead in any movement 
in advance; he acts, while others only think. The letters which I 
will now read will shew that he has accepted onr suggestion. 

“ They ma as follows;— 

‘ The Raideney, Nagpore, 

bih July, 1866, 

“ Mr DBAB Caxtbsu,,—I n reference to your Ethnological suggea- 
tion : I enclose an extract copy of a note from Spence. 

“ I have told him to get the Exhibition Committee to see whether a 
little lucre may not tempt these wild creatures to come into the 
station and bo clotltod, and shown off for the edification of their mote 
civilized fcUow-hnmans. 

(Extract from Col. Spence's letter.) 

“ ‘ With reference to the proposal for getting np an Ethnologies^' 
Exhibition as an addendum to the Exhibition at Jabbolporo, which 
forms the subject of your letter of the 20th instant, there is no doubt;;, 
that there are many interesting races in various parts of this division ^ 
bat I fear it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to get speai> 
mens of these races ccdlected at Jnbbiripore, for they are as wild as' 
the jangles and hills which they inhabit and are so snsiHoious, that' 
they would be sure to think we must have some mysterious object ^ 
in,view. If we could managle to tning some of them in, we should' 
he obliged to provide dothing for most of them: at least I can hiQr 
that when I was in the Mnndlah District in January and Februaiy 
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last, one of the most charactcnstic spectmeua of the B/gah race 1 
saw there, boasted of nothing more in the waj of dotbiog, than • 
green tassel, and a powder-horn, which, however cool and airy, was 
scarcely sufficient for decency I I shall do what I can, to have men 
belonging to as many different raced as possible collected at the 
Exhibition; and should any scientific men ilesire to make an examin¬ 
ation of the heads and general conformation of any of these speoimoas 
of the human family, our Ooramittee will give all the assistance that 
can be rendered without risk of causing atiuoyauco or apprehension, 
which we most, of course, be careful to guard against.' 

* ‘ A. Ui-oovriBLO.’ 

• True copy, 

“ You will see that Cul. Spence, notwithstanding the difficnltiee 
suggested, hopes to got some very interesting specimens; and Mr 
Temple proposes to get over Col. Spence's difficulties by a little 
judicious bribery. Of the existence of races of the wildest and 
roost curiotu types, there can be no doubt. The Bygahs men¬ 
tioned by Col. Spence arc now to me. In tliose parts, the Gonds are 
a sort of superior and dominant aborigines, perhaps conq^nerors; and 
the Bygahs and other extreme savages are no doubt the vestiges of 
more primeval races, and must be of the very greatest interest. 

" With respect to the clothing, I ^nld only suggest that I think 
we should prefer to have them in their native and characteristio 
shape without it. Aa cleanlinees comes after godliness, eu I think 
that decency most come after science; at any rate I would only satisfy 
the most inevitable demands of decency. i :..v - 

" I wotild iben strongly recommend all those members of the Society 
who take an interest in the subject and have the leianra, to arrange 
to be at Jubbulpore at Christmas, and to be prepared to make the most 
of the aboriginal gentlemen whuse acquaintance they will have an 
opportnnity of making. I propose that the Society communicate to 
Mr. Temple and Ool. Spence their warm thanks for the way in which 
. ^ey have taken np this matter.*” 

' This proposition being put to the vote was carried unanimously. 

• Xha ounmlDg after the Soeioty’e meeting. Hr. Campb4^ received a 
oornmanication on this same sabject from the Sccretaiy of the Jubbulpore 
Exhibition, end the opportunity ia taken of publishing it with thoeo Pro. 
oeedinga, to show tbe^ the nuU.ter is actively going forward. Tho aboriginal 
olaseos meutiouud by tho Jubbulpore Committuo iuoluUo all lUo mual iiupurtaut 
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The chairman then read a letter from the Rev. Mr. Jaeschke com-< 
municated by Mr. F. Cooper, C. B., regarding the languages of. the 
North Himalayan Frontier, which he introduced with the following 
Tcmarks:— 


aboriginal famQiea of Central India. Vr. Campbell bas only been able to 
soggest the addition pf tome ' Bbooyaa' and eome of tbo wildeet Kol tribM 
£;<om Sombnlpore. Tne Oondt ftom beyond Belatporo and CUuttooagurh are 
nnob more tavago and primeval than tboeo of Jobbolpore. Mr. Campbell 
baa also asked whether searoh oonld be made in a westerly direction for the 
‘ Shsrriai’ of the eonroea of the Chambnl, mentioned in a paper read to the 
^oioty last year, and also whether some of the purer speoimens of Bombay 
Kolees oonld not be brought np for oomparison with the others. 

Hr. Campbell has farther snggeated that, aitnated as Jnbbnlpore is in the 
very centre of Ind^ it would be very interesting to place in a oouspiouoos 
pontion oharacteristio speoimens of the different civUised and Bomi.oiTilised 
races found in the Central Provinces, Jnbbidpore and the country to the 
north would supply the Uindustanoe tribes and oastos. In Magpore proper 
and the country to the west and south are tbs Mahratta races—and iu the 
extreme south.east districts, down the Norbudda, is a Telinga population. 

' Mappers, 1st September, 1866. 

Mt DBan Ms. Cajctbsil,—I think it was at your suggestion that the Job. 
bnteors Sxhibition Committee first decided to ooUeot ethnologioal speoimens 
aMnbbnlpore this Christmas. Yon may therefore like to see what they pro¬ 
pose to do. 

If you could offer any suggestions for improving the human show, they 
'muld be gratefully received. 

I hope yon aie to be there yourself to see. 

Your’s sincoroly, 

C. Bebmabd. 


Eon. 610 . CAKraiLt. 

Extract from Esbfbilum Commtttt<ft letter. 

• " Our ethnological arrangemente may at proeent bo told in a sentenoe. Dis¬ 
trict Officors were addressed in a circular, a copy of which was furnished yon 
The only replies received are from Donnys, Deputy Comm issioncr of Seonee, and 
Troyford, Deputy Commissioner of BaitooL Dennys oan bring some wild speoi> 
mens perhaps, but asks us to pay Bs. 5 each for them, a question we put on one 
side, till we see wliat other Deputy Commissionore will dio. I have been tsdiring 
over the matter with Pearson. Ue thinks we might get speoimens of the 
following wild tribes without muoh difficulty. 

Oonds. 


Koorkoos. ' . , 

Bygnhs. 

Bheels. : 

Kols. - 

" Are there any other wild tribes we &n lay hands on P 
• " The valne of single spooimeos would, I presume, bo small. We will try and 
get a family of each. 

“ The Oonds oonld be got near at hand. But it may perhaps be worth while 
fetching a family of them from Belaspore, and another from the upper Oodaveiy^ 
ui order to mark direisitM, (supposing they exist). Koorkoos from HosliuJ)gai- 
badi Byg^ bom Mondla and Belaspore, Bheels from Nimar, and Kols from 
Bigen^gnrh. 

vT " 1 will ask the Deputy Commissioner of these Distriota, if they oan get ns a 
ftinily of each. We sh^ have to feed our biped specimens, no doubt. And 
urtuen they are here, we will photograph them. The soisati^ observation part 
limit be none by visitors, Onmberlsdge will bs asked to send some speotmsu 
-|tom Sambu^ote.” . - ^ -j 
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• “ I havie received from Mr. F. Cooper, 0. B., reeideot in Kashmere, a 
commonication from the Bev. Mr. Jaeeohke, Missionary in LahooL 
He does not seem to have any personal acqaaintaaoe with the K aa h - 
mere countries, and his criticisms on our Proceedings are principally 
derived from books. IIo advocates the claims of the snowy peaks 
North of Almorah and north-east of Lahonl to bffjio groat and small 
Kailas of the Iliudooe, but evcntnally ho comes to a condusion in 
which I am much disposed to agree, viz., that the word was applied 
vaguely and generally to “unknown heights.” If so, the snows of 
< Nanga Parbat’ and the surrounding country west of Kashmore may 
properly, claim the name without interfering with rival claimants. 
Mr. Jaeschke is, however, certainly wrong in assnming that there is 
no modem country of ‘ Cliilas,’ because he says ho finds from the 
map that ' Chilas’ is only a single village. He admits that his great 
anthority, Cunningham, applies the name Kailas to the whole range 
covering this part of the country, bnt ho adds ‘ only as a scientifio 
proposal, from want of another name.’ This is quite a mistake, 
General Cunningham rightly applied the name, only correcting Chilas 
to Kailas. I can testify from personal observation that the country 
up there is just as well-known as ' Chilas’ as ' Bengal’ is known 
down here. 

“ Mr. Jaeschke advocates the claim of the ancient name ‘ Hardee’ to 
be applied to the languages of those parts. If it is preferred, 1 have 
not the slightest objection. I only wish to get the langnage, by 
whatever name wo call it. . , 

“ More important are Mr. Jaeschke’s remarks regarding the oouatry 
which he himself knows. Ho says— j 

‘ All this does not affect the usefulness of the proposal of Mr. 
Campbell for the sake of philological science in general, and it would 
undoubtedly be a g^cat gain to it,* if all those dialects and languages 
were thoroughly explored by competent scholars, and more especially 
those which may be supposed to be of unmixed Aryan descent. As 
for myself, I am greatly obliged to you for the sending of the papers 
sonoeming tbit project, bnt my aid to the object in view will neces¬ 
sarily bo very scanty, or nothing at all, as my principal study is 
confined to Tibetan; and the two or throe hill dialects of this 
neighbourhood, which have little or no affinity with Tibetan, have, 
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as far as I know, not any more with Kashmere, or the Dardee dialects. 
I intend to make some more accurate enquiries into the Balte dialect, 
which seems to be Tibetan mixed up with a great deal of Persian and 
other foreign words, as well as into the above non-Tihetan languaget 
of this valley, as far as my other duties leave me time for it; bnt I 
don’t think this ^ be in any connection with the desires of the 
Asiatic Society, as defined in the papers before me. Proceedings, 
&c., p. 48.” 

“ Now Mr. Jaeschke is quite mistaken in supposing that the non* 
Thibetan languages of his neighbourhood do not come within the 
scope of our inquiries. We did not specify them, because we did not 
know of their existence. Bat nothing can be more important than 
the existence in these most remote valleys, secluded among the 
eternal snows, of non-Thibetan languages. These must be among 
the most ancient traces of the world’s history, and whether they prove 
to be Arian in their character, or whether they are allied to any 
aboriginal tongues of India, they will mark one of the earliest forms 
of human speech. Sir Donald Macleod expressed to me in oonver* 
sation a suspicion that the name of Kooloo (the valley south of 
Lahoul) came from the old aboriginal word ‘ Kol,’' Koleo’ or ‘ Coolee,’ 
but I do not know if this has been confirmed. At any rate the 
exhumation of those fossil languages of the valleys, separated for 
thousands of years by snow and enormous mountains from all the 
rest of the world, would be the very greatest service to science. I 
propose tliat we thank Mr. Jaeschke through Mr. Cooper for hia 
communication, and express to him our earnest hope that he will 
communicate to us information regarding the non-Thibetan languages 
alluded to by him." 

The receipt of the following notes by Mr. J. Beames, on the San¬ 
scrit “Om" and Hebrew Amen," end Prof. Blochmann’s reply 
to the above was announced and ordered to be printed in the Pro* 
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Mr. Beames writes as follows 


“ I do not think there is any connection between the Sanskrit om l 
and the Hebrew amen, for ;— 


i'' 1st. The word amen, which is found in all Semitic language^ is a 
participle..of the verb Anon (Arab. Syr. Eth, the same), 
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OM&iuDg origmally “ to sapport or ynap then, “ to cany a child in 
the arms,*’ in which sense it ooonn in Nambers xi. 12, where the 
words are “ eaaehett yi*e6. hd-omin ^h-hd-yonek," i. e. “ as a foeter- 
father oarriee a child.” Oar authorized version renders the word 
omin (the present participle) by “ nursing-father,” and Qesenias aptly 
compares the use of the Greek word mxi&xywyds. • 

The cognate word in Arabic is lyU to nourish, and wo are thus led 
to sock the original bilitcral Semitic root in the syllable man, and to 
regard the a initial as a later addition. 

Although, as Mr. Blochmann says, dn accessary n may be traced 
in some biliteral roots, yet a prosthetic alepk is far more common ; 
and in treating of a point so far removed beyond the historic period 
of language, we must not confound grammatical with radical pro¬ 
cesses. Mr. Blochmann seenis to be doing this; he seems to be 
thinking of verbal derivatives in on or something of that sort. 

The Arabic root mdna leads us to bdnak ' to build,' whence ten 
* a son,’ and the original signification is thus closely connected on all 
sides with the ideas of erecting, supporting and confirming. 

Thus although the Sanskrit compound oman and tho Hebrew nn- 
componnded word omen, have at first sight some surface similarity, 
yet it is evident on a little enquiry that in the Sanskrit word the 
idea of oot^ming lies in the syllaUe ao or o the syllable man being 
merely a grammatical addition;—while in the Hebrew word the idea 
of confirming lies in the syllable man or men, the syllable a being 
merely prosthetic. To connect the two words then philulogioally, 
we should have to establish a community of origin between ao sod 
man, which is a difficult, if not an impossible task. 

2ud. Tho word amen is found in its sense of “ so must it be,” os 
eariy as Numbers v. 22, in the description of the ordeal by holy 
water os applied to women suspected of infidelity. 

The priest repeated the curse, and the woman answered “amen, 
amen;” meaning, “ If I be guilty, may the curse take effect on me.” 

Again in Denteronomy zzvii. 15, where, in the hearing of the whole 
nation, curses were pronounced on those who should break the law, 
at the end of each curse, “ the people answered and said, ‘ amen,” «. e., 
“ so mote it be.” 

Now whatever antiquity we asciibe to the Pentateuch, wc cannot 
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well pat it later than 1200 B. C., and I sappose Sanskrit scholars 
claim a still higher antiquity for the Vedas; but the word on being 
a corruption of oman, the origin of this latteikword mast be pnt 
farther back still, just as the use of the Hebrew amen in a work 
dated 1200 B. C., points to its existence at a much earlier age. If 
then we have succeeded in shewing the improbability of the two 
words having a common philological origin, we most next have 
recourse to the supposition that one nation borrowed the word from 
the other, and the idea of the Beni Israel at, say, B. G- 2000, having 
any means of oommanicatioo* with the authors of the Veda is ont 
of the question. 

That at an extremely remote pre-historical period, the ancestors of 
the Semitic race were identical with those of our own Aryan family 
is possible, nay, probable; but the scutest modern scholars, Gesenins, 
and Renan for instance, foil to find in Hebrew, more than the very 
fainteat tooces of a common origin. When the scholars quoted in 
Baba Bajendra Lai’s note render om by amen they do so evidently 
merely as to sense, and do not imply that there is any radical affinity 
between the two words. 

3rd. There is no authority for Mr. Blochraann’s assertion that 
the initial a in atnen is a softening, through an intermediate 'atn, of a 
k initial. The whole process of derivation given by Mr. Bloch matm 
appears to me to bo fancifal and unsupported. 

The word (finer, ‘ to speak,' is by Gesenins, who is followed by most 
scholars, held to be another instance of an aleph prosthetic; so that 
the root is mar, which is a softening of bar ' to bear mar therefore 
means ‘ to bear,’' to bring forth,’ ‘ to bring out words from the mouth,’ 

‘ to speak;! hence in Arabic we get the sense ‘ to command,’ which is 
derived from the earlier Hebrew sense, and is not, as Mr. Bloohmann 
snggosts, the original meaning: for, not to lay much stress on the 
improbability of the process by which the idea of ‘ establishing, oom- 
mrading’ is made to change to the idea of simple speaking, it may 
bo noted that, in Hebrew, the idea of words as something carried or 
brought out of the mouth, is very common. Instances are the ex¬ 
pressions ndsd kol, he lifted up his voice” applied to weeping or 
singing, (Nam. xiv. 1 and passim) ; also shouting; and leet it should 
bM&gedj' that these expressions refer to raising the voice to a loud ' 
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pitchy I would refer to Sxodtts xxUL 1" 2e tiud gh^mi tkdvi" thou 
Bhelt not utter a false report," where no idea of raising- the roioe ean 
be entertained. • t 

1 4th. The reference to the naistj idea of the Rabbis proves nothing. 

The jugglery of those quasi-leamod persons hue long been looked 
upon by scholars as unworthy of attention. If the word (men were 
really a compound of “ JBlohim melek neemdn,” which is, I suppose, 
what the Babu (or his authority rather) means, than any philolc^coi 
connection between the syUable am looked on as a radical Semitio 
syllable and om, falls to the ground at once. , . . ^ 

“ 1 think, therefore, that from a Semitic point of view, any oonnso-r 
tion between the two words is impossible, and the Baba’s idea,that some 
mysterious importance was attached to amen, is a mistake. Amen is 
the Hebrew for " yes’’ and nothing more. The Evangelists often 0. 
leave a word or two of our Saviour’s native Syriac, when translating 
bis sayings into Greek, aud this is one ; and from its being retained in 
the Gospels, it has come to form part of modem Christian ecclesiastical 
phraseology, but never had, or has, and probably never will have any 
mystic meaning. 

Jous Bbaubs. 

, Mr. Blochmann’s note in reply is as follows : 

" Mr. Beamee in his paper endeavours to correct a remark made, 
by me some time ago on the word “ amen," whioh Babu Bajendca 
Lai Mitra had compared with the Sanscrit om. . „ 

, “ Mr. Beames and I agree in three points;— . « . 

* 1. That there is no connection between amen and om, as proposed 

by the learned Babu. j 

, 2. That the original meaning of the biliteral root in aman is 
gvpporting. 

. S. That the ultimate roots of the Shemitic languages are biHUral. 

^ " The point of difierenoe between us is that Mr, Beames says, that 
of the triliteral a/nan the original biliteral root is man, the Aleph 
being aoceeeory, whilst I still maintain, that the biliteral am is the 
ultimate root, the final n being the accessory. 

• " Mr. Beames does not appear to have seen this, because he misun-. 
derstood altogether the term " aoceseory.’’ He advises me not to 
confound grammatical processes with radical ones, evidently under the 
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erroneous idea, that I considered the final n in aman as related /. t. to 
the n in Gib’on (root gaha’), v)\j^ from the root jla., or in 

rohdnd from rdh. But to mix np the etymological n in derivatives 
with the 3rd radical n in triliteral roots is a monstrosity, of which I 
certainly never thonght. By an accessory, I mean that Srd letter, 
which Mr. Beames and I do not consider as belonging to an nltimate 
bilitcral root. I might have called it the modifyer of the idea of the 
root. Thus the ultimate root hi, which people quote so often, has 
yielded many triliteral roots as f*hi, clki, Jn calling the 

(*) ^ accessories, I do not consider (hi as a compound or gram¬ 

matical process (?) of the biliteral hi, but I maintain, that the syllable 
hi contains the general idea of cutting and that the accessories reduce 
the general idea of cuttmg to a particular kind of cutting. Thus the 
♦ letter j*, which we pronounce by closing onr lips, superadds to every 
Shemitic verb ending in the idea of closing. The syllable hi means 
cutting generally, and ^Jii must combine the meaning^ of cutting and 
closing. On referring to the Dictionary we find that is applied 
to cattle tearing ofi grass with their lips. (Freytag: extremis dentil 
bus ^ehendit et guslavit). 

“ I trust Mr. Beames will now understand the term accessory or 
modifyer. I need not here explain the modification produced by the 
accessory n in ‘ aman,’ os Mr. Beames holds a different view. But I 
must ask Mr. Beames, to let me know the meaning of his prosthetio 
Aleph. For if it be a true axiom that language forms nothing use- 
lessly, and if the pliable man be the ultimate biliteral root of aman, 
the first Aleph must exercise some influence on the general meaning 
of the biliteral man, which Mr. Beames will now have to explain. 
To call it a prosthetic Aleph merely, implies nothing, and is besides, 
to say the least of it, a misnomer. For the term prosthetic is given 
to the Aleph in for Plato, esldcdl a grape for shkdl, Ac., and is 

purely euphonic. But the syllable man is so easily pronounced, 
that no language on earth would put a prosthetic Aleph before it. 

». “ Mr. Beames calls my proposed etymology, “ fanciful” and “ unsup¬ 
ported.” I pass in silence over the former epithet, but I shall prove 
that the latter was applied too hastily. If Mr. Beames will kindly 
wfer to the root in Qesenius’ Lexicon, he will find ft 

Ooinpared s^h, and,of similar meanings as, and-11tlM^ 
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«. the syllable hath with the accessory r traced by Gleaeiuas himself 
orer an ’ain and a y(5d to an alepb, the same as 1 did with *10N 
He may also pompare "^<03 and in general the remarks 

made by Gesenius under the letters D, J?, H <fec. JTr. Beames’ 
knowledge of Shomitic languages will also suggest to him example! 
like and and ; "ISK, "ISH, yoh' 

and oven, dialectically, j-aS. Hence my views arc not only not 
unsupported, but even supported by Geseniue himself. 

“ Mr. Beames will now fall back on another remark made by him, 
viz. that the prosthetic A.loph is “ far more common,” than a final 
modifying n. In this case I would invite Mr. Beamee to look into 
an Arabic Dictionary like the or the or the nice “ Dic- 

tionaire Arabe" by Farhat, where the roots arc arranged according to 
the l<ut of the three radicals. He will be able to judge with his 
own eyes, that the number of roots ending in n is at Uatl sixty times 
as great, as the number of the roots commencing with an Alif as 
given in Freytag. 

“ The question whether the ultimate biliteral root of aman be 
am or man involves the more important question of the value 
of the consonants in Shemitic roots, and the redaction of the 
latter to simple ideas'arising from perception, or to onomatopoeias. 
There is a probability even, that the root aman in its meaning 
** nuning" ought to be traced to DB mother, so that we would have 
au onomatopoeia with an accessory n, whilst the other meanings sniglu 
belong to the biliteral am, 

“ I pass over Mr. Beames’ peculiar views regarding the age of ths 
Pentateuch as a vohole, which he places as far back as 1200 B. 0., 
from which idea however modem critics have good reason to differ.” 

H. Blocbkskx. 

29th July, 1866. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced. 

From C. Campbell, Esq. Notes on the History and Topography of 
the Ancient Cities of Delhi. 

2. From P. Caraegy, Esq, through the Honorable G. Campbell; 
Notes and Queries on the past history of different clans and races of 
“Oude.” 
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' 8. ■ Prom Lieut -Ool. J. E. T. Nicholls, Officiating Secretary to the 
Govommont of India, Public Works Department.. Further commnnL 
cations on the Earthq^nakes of the 28rd May last. ^ 

. 4. From Baboo Oopinath Sen “ Abstract of the Howly Meteoro* 
logical Observations for April and May, 1866.” 

5. From D. Waldie, Esq-, experimental investigations connected 
with the water supply to Calcutta. 

B.’ Contributions to Indian Malacology; No. VII. A list of species 
of Unio and Ahadonta described as occurring in India, Ceylon and 
Burma. By William Blanford, Esq. A. B. S. M. 

* Mr. Waldie read some extracts from his paper on experimental iti'* 
Vesti^tiqns connected with the Water supply of Calcutta,' of which thb 
following is an abstract. 

^ Mr. Waldie commenced with some introductory remarks on the 
‘attention given of late years by civilized communities to subjects bear¬ 
ing ondhe preservation of health, and among these to the 'Wfaolesomo- 
'fiesi and purity of the water required tor dbniesfiC use; also of the spe- 
cM interest taken in this subject at the present time by the inhabi<- 
tanfs of Calcutta', To connection with the supply of water for the town; 
observing that though he himself had engaged a considerable time 
'ago in an analysis of the water of the Hooghly, it was not at all in 
'connection with this subject, hut only as a contribution to general 
'science; hut that some of the results obtained hod induced him, op 
account of their local interest, to bring them under the notice of the 
•Society. Ha then referred to Dr. Macnamara's report on the Hooghly 
water to the Municipality, stating that, in general, his own resnlts weitt 
to confirm those of the Report: in some particulars, not of small impor¬ 
tance, they differed; and that in others he probably had added to the 
stock of information on the subject. • - - 

After glancing at the influence of the seasons on the river, the 
author referred briefly to the variations of the mineral oonstituents of 
the wat)ef at the different seasons, and the influence 'of the tides 
‘.during the hot seasem. His own .observations had been chiefly made 
on water from the river about two or three miles above the entrance 'of 
■the t^rctiilar canal at the north of (he town. They agreed .generally, with 
.thnae•of the Bepott rafeired to. For parUoulsrs and. observations Ke 
Tsfened his hearers to the paper, which would be published V{> 
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iaihe JoonuJ. He i^aiked on the greet diSerance hetween the 
qaantity of salt brooght- ap by neap tides, and by spring tides, the 
fMmer bringing only about one-fourth of the Balt the latter did: aise 
on the difference depending on the time of tide, that being alno graat 
The emallest quantity of salt was found at about the laat two hours 
of ebb, and the first one or one and half of flood tide. Excluding the 
period of three or four months when the influence of the tides pre- 
Tailed, the river water was on the whole purer, or contained less 
saline matter than that of any of the water companies supplying 
London as represented by the latest reports. , 

Attention was then directed towards the organic constitnents of the 
water, which, with referenoe to sanitary considerations, wore the most 
important imparities. Some remarks were made on the very inoorr 
xeot procosies which had been frequently employed by chemists for 
ascertaining the quantity of these, and the very niksatiafaotory natuze 
of the results. The process, however, had been itnprovod of late, and 
with the aid of a flue balance, patience and care gave very fair results. 
Hy such means the author had determined the amount of organic 
matter in the river water at various seasons, but the results obtained 
were very different from those given in Dr. Macnamara’s report, being 
very much smaller, more particularly in Uie case of the water in the 
hot season. On aecuunt of the difficulties attending the correct deter- 
noiuation of oiganio matter by weighty a new process had of late oome 
into favour, which was much simpler and easier of etzeoution. This 
depended on the oxidising properties of the permanganate of potseh. 
A weak solution of this, of known strength, was added with certain 
precautions to a measured quantity of water, until a slight shade of 
pink dhlour remained for a certain time. The purer the water, the 
less of the permanganate solution is required; the greater the quan¬ 
tity of this solution required, the more impure is the water; so that by 
delivering the solutiou from a graduated tube, the quantity required 
-can be ascertained, and oonsequently the amount of impurity estimat¬ 
ed, or rather the quantity of oxygen required to destroy it. This test 
^oes not indicate all the organic matter, only some kinds of it; hut it 
Acts OB those kinds of organic impurities which have an offensive 
emeU and destroys them. The results of the estimation by weight of 
the organic matter and of the amount of oxygon required by this test 
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'wei'e in pretty fair accord, and agreed in indicating moet organiii 
imparity in the water of the rainy season, decreasing continnoosly 
after the rains, as the season advanced. This decrease was not so well 
observed in the weight, which was indeed greater during May and 
Jane, but only to a small extent; and this, it was considered probable, 
might be rather apparent than real, and owing to practical difficul¬ 
ties in the process and the large quantity of saline matter from the 
sea mixed with the water. At all events, according to the authbr’s 
Tesults, the amount of organic matter in the river water on the 14th 
Jane li^, at flood tide, at the extreme height of the hot season, 
^as only from 1 to grains per gallon. These results were very 
different from those generally received, which supposed a minimum of 
organic impurity during the rains, gradually increasing, and during 
the hot season rising to eight, ten, or even more grains per gallom 
But they were quite in accordance with the latest results of the oxa- 
mination of the London waters by Professor Frankland, who found 
that the waters in question are much purer in dry than in wet 
-weather, even if the drought occurs during a very hot summer.” And 
on consideration it is found to be in accordance with what may be 
' expected. During the whole dry season, both cold and hot, the pro- 
' Jucts of vegetable and animal decomposition have remained in the 
soil and accamalated, but when the rains oome they are washed oS 
into the river, both in solution and suspension. When the rains cease, 
the impure mud subsides, and the oxygen, freely absorbed by running 
streams, oxidises the organic matter in solution and purifies the water. 

The uature of the organic matter was then enquired into,—namely, 
its vegetable or aiumal origin. Tiie latter was considered the most 
dangerous kind, and the means of judging of its presence conAdered. 
The presence of Ammonia was considered a good indication of the 
existence of animal matter, and some examinations for determining its 
proportion had been made; the, proportion in the Hooghly water 
was small. Other means of estimating the amount of animal matter 
indicated the same thing. » 

' The question as to the extent of contamination of the river water 
Juring the hot season under tidal influence, by the sewage of the town 
•yvas Qonsridered, and the author had come to the conclusion that at the 
TJry .height of the hot season the water was no worse, as regards 
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organic imparities, or not so bad as it was daring the rainy - season. 
This eonclosion, he considered, was supported by the resalt of some 
examinations of the tank waters, of which several had been subjeoted 
to partial analysis, and all of them, oven the beet, found to contain 
more organic imparity than the river at its worst. Their stagnant 
water was not subjected to the pari tying influence of atmospheric oxygon 
as that of the running stream was. 

The general conclusion arrived at by the author was that, if bis 
results were correct, the river was a better source of supply than tile 
tanks, and that probably the principtd advantage of- taking tbo water 
from Pultsh was the avoidance of the sea water brought up by the tides 
during the hot months. , 

The following Books have been added to the Library since the 
meeting held in May. 

LtBRAnV. 

Presentations. 

•*• The nninee of Donors in Cnpital. 

Rig Veda Sanhita, by Professor Max Muller, Vol. IV, 

>—TaS BsNQAi, OOVBRNUENT. 

Erster and Zweiter Jahrosbericht des Vereins fur Erdkunde zu 
Dresden.—Tm OioaaarHiOAii Soonm or Dbbsdxn. 

Erster Jahrosbericht dee Naturwiasenschaftlichen. Vereins za 
Bremen.—T he Sootxtt^s Natoral SorxNOi os BnanH. 

The Introduction of Chinchona cultivation into India, by 0- B. 
Markham, Esq.—Tiis Author. j 

Address of the native nobility and gentry of Lahore to the Hon’bla 
F. D. McLeod; and his reply.—T hb Pohjab Oovrekhskt. 

The Punjab Educational Magazine, Vol. I., Parts 11 <k 12 .—Thh 
Sams. 

The Isothermal and Meteorological Chart of India and High Asia, 
by Profr. H. de Schlagintweit.—T bb Inspector Gbrbral Mroioai, 
Dbfartmbnt. 

' Annual Report (Fifth) of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Ondh. 
1 —Thh Sooibty. 

. GayiMShtonyam, sfTitVTtllDV, by TMchind Sharmfu—B abc IshXk 
Chandra Bosd. 
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. Census Report of Calcutta, for 1866 .—Thb Bbnoal GoTXRNmiT.i 
; Sketches of the Shevaroy vnd Pnlni hills, bj Lieut.-Col. D. 
Hamilton.—T hb Madras Qovbrnmbnt. 

List of veitebrated animals living in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society of London.—B abv RA'jRXDRALiLA Mitra. 

1 Selections from Papers on Indigo cultivation in Lower Bengal__ 

Babo RAjxin>BALXi.A Mitra. 

) Catalogue of the Central Library, Roorkee Civil Engineering (9oI- 
l%e, by H. B. Medlicott, Esq.—T bb Roorebb Collbox Librart. 

Ajnitta Inscriptions, by Dr. Bhandaji.—T hb Author. 

( Sah or Rndra Duma Inscription on a Rock at Jnnagnr; also of 
one of Skandagnpta on the northern face of the rock.—T sb Sahb. 
i Catalogue of the Meteorites in the Museum of the Geological Sur¬ 
vey of India.—T hb Supbrintbkdxni or thb Gbolooioal Subvbt ov 
Imdia. 

The Sacred Books of the Buddhists, compared with History and mo¬ 
dem Science, by S. Hardy, Esq.—T hb Author. 

Summary of Information regarding Ceylon, (a chart,) compiled by 
A. M. Fergusson, Esq.—T hb Compilbr. 

Veiviser ved Geolog^ske exenrsioner i Christiania Omegn, von Profr. 
L. T. Kjemlf.—Tire Author. 

Om Vsegtloddeme i Nummelandsfuudet, af Profr. C. A. Holmboe.—> 
Thb Author. 

Om guul og rdd Jord i Giavhdie, af Prof^ C. A. Holomboe.—T hb 
Author. 

Om de i norge Porekommende fossile dyrelevning fra quartaerperioden^ 
hf Dr. M. Sars.—T ub Author. 

Norges Ferakvandskrebsdyr, von M. G. 0. Sars.—T hb Author. 'I 
” Norges Mynter i Middeloldercn, von Profr. C. A. Holmboe.—T hb 
Author. 3 

I Maps of Jamo, Kashmir and adjacent Districts’; North Eastern 
Prontiers of Bengal; District of Jhelnra and Rawal Pindee; and 
the Central Provinces.—T hb Subvbtor Gbbbbal’s OrriOB. „ 

- Statements of 'Weekly Meteorological Returns b the District of the 
North Western Provbcea.—T hb Govbrnmbnt op thb N. W. Pbottkobsi 
^T he- Indian Museum and the. Asiatic Society of BengaL—BaBU 
RjObhdralIua Mitra. ^ ... 
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Beport of the Na^ur Exhibition of Arts, Manafactores and Pro¬ 
duce.— The C 0 MMI 6810 NBR 01 Naqpub. 

Report of the Superintendent of the Gfovemment Obsecvatory, 
Golaba.—Tax SupxaiNTKNDBNT ot thb Colaba Obsebtatobt. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, VoL XXTX, Parts 1 
and 2.—Tob Society. 

Journal of the Agri-Horticnltnral Society of India, Vol. XIV, Parts 
2 and 8.—The Aori-Hobtioultubal Sooibty. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XY, Nos. 82 Jo 
84.— Tub Royal Socibty ot London. 

Rahasya Sandarbha, Vol. II, Nos. 30 to 33 .—Thb Calodtta 
Sorool-Book Socibty. 

Report of the Committee of Bengal Chamber of Commerce, from Ist 
Nov. to 30th April, 1866.— Thb Bbnoal Chamber op Commbrcb. 

Report (Annual) on the Administration of the Central Provinces, 
for 1864-65.— Tub Govbbnmbnt op Bbnoal. 

Selections from the Records of the Mmlras Government, Nos. 86 
and 87.— Tub Madras Government. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. XXXV. 
—^Thb Socibtt. 

Journal of the Chemical Society of London, Vol. IV, from January 
to June, 1866.— The Chbmioal Society or London. 

Jonmal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Records, Noe. 16 to 18. 
—Thb Editor. 

The Publications of the Scientific Society of Allyghur, No. 9.— 
Thb Society. 

Report (General) on Public Instmction on the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency.— The Director or Publio Inbircction. 

Proceedings of the Agri-Horticultnral Society of the Punjab, from 
August, 1865 to June, 1866.— Thb Society. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, Nos. 816 and 317.— The Editor. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, VoL X, 
Noe. 2 and 3.— The Royal Geoorapbioal Society. 

Report (Annual) on the Administration of the Coorg District, for 
1864-65.— The Bengal Government. 

Ditto, ditto of Mysore, for 1864-65.— The Same. 

Zeitsebrift der Dentschen Moigenlandischen Gescllschaft, Vol. XX. 
No. 1.—Tub Society. 
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Report on tlie Survey Operations of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
for 1864-65.— The Bbnoai. Oovershbkt. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, Vol XXI, 
Nos. 86, 86.—The Society. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, (Foreign 
Department), No. 49.—The Government India. 

Report (Annual) of the Geological Survey of India and of the 
Museum of Economic Geology, for 1865-66.—The Same. 

, JProoeedings of the Zoological Society of London, Dlustrations, for 
1848-60.— The Society. 

Fysabad Settlement Report, Nos. 1, 2, and 8. —P. Cabneoy, Esq. 
Selections from the Records of the Government of India, (P. W. D.) 
Reprint Nos. 6 and 7.— The Government of Indu. 

Norges Ofiicielle Statistik, B. No. 1, 1860-62; C. Nos. 8, 4, 5, 7, 
1862-64; D. No. 1, 1862; and F. No. 1, 1863-64.— Tub Botal 
Univebsity op Chrietiaku. 

Bxckatujtt . 

The Athensenm, from March to Jane, 1866. 

■ The Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, Vol. XXXI, 
Noa 209 to 218. 

PurcJinset. • 

Tlie Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. XVI, Nos. 106 
to 108. 

Comptos Rcndns de I’AcadJmic dcs Sciences, Tome LXII. Nos. 11* 
to 26, and Tome LXIII, No. 1, with an Index. 

The EiUnburgh Review, Vol. CXXII, Nos. 252 and 253. 

Journal des Savans, from Fobmaiy to June, 1866. 

The Quarterly Review, Vol. CXIX, No. 238. 

Revue dos'Deux Mondcs, from 15th March, to 1st July, 1866. 
Revue et Magosin de Zoologie, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 3 to 6. 

Jonmal American Society of Science and Arts, Vol. XL, Nos. 120 
to 123. 

The Westminster Review, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 58 and 59. 

■ Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 
Vol. V, No. 21. 

Abhandlungen fhr die Kunde dee Morgeulandes, Vol. TV. Noe. 2 
aidS.'-’i , 

The Ibis, a Magazine of General Onuthology,-Vol. I, No. 6. -- 
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Annalen der Physik nnd Ghemie, Band GXXV, Stdok 1, S, 8, 9, 
10, 11, with aa Index. 

. The Calcutta Review, Noe. 85 and 86. 

The Indian AnnaU of Medical Science, Noe. 19, 20. 

The Indian Medical Gazette, Nos. 1 to 9. 

Bictionnairo Turc-Arab-Peraan, by Dr. J. F. Zenker, No. 9. 

Exotic Butterflies, by W. C. Ilewittson, Ports 58 and 59. 

Sansi-rit WOrterbuoh, von 0. Bdhtlingk nnd R. Roth, 30th Lifer. 

A Dictionary of the Bhotanta or Bhotanese language, by F. JG. 
G. Schreeter. 

Binls of Asia, by J. Gould, Vol. XVIII. 

The Ferns of British Indian, being flgures and desefiption of Ferns 
from all parts of British India, by Capt. R. H. Beddome, Parts 11 & 12, 

Catalogue Annuel do la Librario Frau^aisc, par G. Rcinwald. 

Reeve's Conchologia Iconics, Parts 254, 256, 266, 257. 

Eucyclopo'din Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts, Science and General 
Literature, Vols. I to XXI. willi an Index, 8th Edition. 

Zoological SkctchcK, by J. Woolfo. 

Architecture of Abamcilabad, by J. Fergusson. 

Shaiva SOdhicar Grunths, by Sodanand Swamin. 

N<ir6yan||84rasangraha, ’^PCWrnr, by Ramanuja. 

Sri Sankara Vijaya, with Madhabacharjya’s Cointry. 

Glosoarinm Gomparativnm Lingute Sanscrita?, a F. Bopp, Part 1. 

Essai d’nno Fanno Entomologique de I’Archipel Indo-Nderlandais, 
par S. C. S. Tollcnhoven, 2ad Monugraphe. 

Manetho nnd der Turiner Konig Papyrus, von F. J. Lauth. 

Lee Prolt'gomcnes d’Ibn Khaldoun, par M. de Slane, 2 Parts. 

Rcliquio! Aquitanicic, being contributions to the Archaeology and 
Pala-ontolog}' of Perigord, by H. Christy. 

Denmark in the caily iron age, by C. Englehardt. 

Die Persischenllandschriften der herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Gotha, 
von Dr. W. Pertsch. 

Description do I’Afriqne et de I'Espagno, par M. J. Gooje. 

jaent's Geographisches Worterbuch, von F. Wiistenfeld. 

Grammaire Javanaise, par L’abbd P. Favro. 

Sawitri, von F. Riickert. 

Die VOlkor dos Oestlicbcn Asiens, von Dr. A. Bastion. 

Les Zodiaques de Dcnderah, par F. J. Lauth. 
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Dio Propaedentik der Araber im Zehnten Jahrhiindert, von Dr. F. 
Dieterici. 

Die Orientalischen Hondschriften der herzoglichon Bibliothek zn 
Goths, von Dr. W. Pertech. ^ 

A Catalogne of Phytophnga, by H. W. Bates. 

Kural of Tim valla ver, (High Tamil text,) by C. Oraul. 

Saniicrit Grammar, by Professor Max Miillcr. 

Practical Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, by M. Williams. 

De Vogels van Nederlandsch Indie, par H. Schlegel, Monographs 

1 , 2 . 

Massif dn Mont Blanc, extrait des miuntes de la Oarte de France, 
par Major M. Hienlet. 

Sanscrit Dictionary, by T. Benfey. 

Legends and Theories of the Baddhists, by S. Hardy. 

Die M&rchen des Siddhi-Elir, von Bulg. 

Die Indo-Aostralische Lepidopteren-Fanna, von G. Koch. 

Ibn Milik’s Limfyat al AiAl, von Dr. W. Volock. 

Etude snr les Origines Bouddhiques, par G. d’Eichthal. 
Cosmographie de Chenut-ed-din, par A. F. Mehem. 

Wilson’s Works, Vol. VI; the Vishnu Pnran. 


PROOBEDINaS 


OV THB 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OP BENGAL, 

Fob Ootobkb, 1866. 


Pintos II. m. and IV. illastrating tho chipped ogatoa Croin Con- 
tral Lulin, will bo issaotl >\ritlt a future unmbor when ready. 


- V* xuum , wr uivinDUHOA* 

The following report of the Philological Gommittoe recommonding 
the publication of the Xyin-Ahbary, was read; and adopted by the 
meeting. * 

Bxpoxt. 

M 

The Oonncil beg to report that they have made arrangements for 
the publication of a new and carefnlly collated edition of the Ayia- 
Akbary in tho new series of the Bibliotheca Indioa. 

The materials available for the work oonaiet of nine MS8., via. ^ 

1. A MS. belonging to Nawab Ziy&uddin. 

2. A MS. belonging to Oolonel Hamilton. 

8. A copy of tho lithographed Delhi edition. 

4. A copy forwarded by Mr. Word. 

5. A oopy (parchment) belongiug to the Asiatic Society. 


6. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 


7. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 


8. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 



9.^ A oopy belonging to Sayyid Faqimddin. No. 2, is an old and 
very valoable manuscript, supposed to have, at one time, belonged to 
the Emperor Shah Johan, 
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The cost of printing the work has been estimated at Rs. 9,000, 
more than half of which will be covered by a special grant of 
Bs. 5,000, which has been sanctioned by Clovemment, on condition 
of the Society placing at its disposal 250 copies of the book when 
completed. 

It will be edited by Mr. H. Blochmann, under the superintendence 
of the Philological Committee. 

« , By order of the Council, 

B^KfORAULA MiTRA, 

• Fhil. Secy. Asiatic Society. 

21th Augiut, 1866. 

The following gentleman was nominated for election as an Ordi¬ 
nary Member at the next meeting;— 

Knm&r Harendfa Krishga B&h&dnr; proposed by B&bn Rdjendra- 
Ula Mitra, seconded by Mr. Qrote. 

B&bu R&jendr&l&la Mitra read the following remarks on the papers 
by Messrs. Beames and Blochmann on “ Om” and “ Amen,” submitted 
at the last meeting. . 

I had expected to have been present at the Society’s meeting 
ip September last, and to have made a few remarks on the 
papers, then submitted, from Messrs. Beames and Blochmann, on 
the etymology of the word Amen ; but I was unavoidably prevented 
almost at the last moment; I take this opportunity, therefore, of 
noticing a few salient points in the discussion raised by those gentlemen. 

In my observations on the subject in Sfarch 1865, I said that the 
facts then stated, led me “ to the conclusion that the two are the same, 
or dialectic varieties of the same word, which the Hindus and the 
Hebrews either had in common before they separated into the two 
races, or which one of them borrowed from the other.” The facts to 
which I then aUnded were the identity of the meatung of the two words; 
their strong similitude in sound; their origin (as it seemed probable 
to me) from the same roots; and the mysterious importance attached 
to them by the races who use them. Mr. Blochmann, commenting on 
fny observations, at the time, was not disposed to question the position 
' X had assumed, and stated that ‘ the Sanskrit “ Om” may have had 
_ priginally a final n, and also the meaning of an aSirmative par- ' 
' faole, -Xf so, the syllable om alone would express this fully, so,that we: 
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need not laf a partionlar strees on the final n in amen and the n of the 
original form of the Sanskrit <m’ (Prooeedings for 1865, p. 48.) In 
his remarks on Mr. Beames’s paper, he ha8,lioweTer, so far ohanged his 
opinion as to state that he agreed with Mr. Beames in thinking that 
“ there is no connection between Amen and Om as proposed” by me. 
(Proceedings for 1866, p. 195.) 

“Mr. Beames’s arguments against me are based on the etymology and 
the meaning of the #ord Amen, which, ho says, are not what I assumed 
them to be ; and if so, my conclusion must bo wrong. According to 
him, the original Semitic biliteral root man with a prosthetic a forms 
amen, and as that is very different from the Sanskrit av of Oman, the 
two cannot be said to have come from the same root. This would no 
doubt have been a strong argument, had the derivation given by Mr. 
Beames been not open to question. Suck is, however, not the case. 
The original of a»ten, says Dr. Johnson “ has given rise to many 
conjectures,” and even at the last meeting, two such distinguished 
scholars, as Messrs. Beames and Blochmann, were diametrically 
opposed to each other, one maintaining am, and the other man to be 
the original root. The Bev. J. Wenger, the most learned Hebrew 
scholar in Calcutta, and the Rev. Professor K. M. Baneijea wrote to 
me, when I consulted them in 1865, that Am was the root of Amen. 
Scaliger assigned to it an Arabic origin, and took to be its 
radical. But the great body of Biblical conomentators and lexicogra¬ 
phers give the Hebrew as the root of the Hrsek ofujv, and 
consequently of the English Amen. Eitto, in his Oyolopssdia of 
Biblical Literature, and Calmet, in the Dictionary of the* Bible, are 
positive on the subject. None of them has attempted to go beyond 
the triliteral root. Anxious as I am to avoid confounding accidental 
phonetic similitude with radical connexion proved by strict grammatical 
analysis, I must observe that as reg^ards Amen, everything beyond its 
triliteral root appears daVk and undefined,—certainly not in a condition 
to justify any positive deduction. Under the circumstances, the question 
at issue must be decided by other than grammatical evidence. So 
far as mere sound is concerned, seeing on the one hand, that the triliteral 
root aman is as old as the Pentateuch, which, according to Mr. Beames, 
dates from at le^t 1200 B. C., and that a great many Semitic roots are 
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triliteral; and on the other, that the oldest form of the Sanskrit om is 
Oman, and that the “ Unidi Satras” which make av to he its root, 
were designed to explain the origfin of such words whose radicals conld 
not be explained by the ordinary rules of grammar, leaving it thereby 
very doubtful whether ov or any other syllable was the root of it, 
I cannot but think that there is sufficient similitude between the two 
words to jtistify the conjecture I have made. 

^ The next argument in favor of a common origin of the two words 
is their meaning j and in that respect there is perfect identity. I 
have already shewn in my remarks in March 1865, that the Sanskrit 
om is a particle of assent and means “ he it so,” “be it confirmed,” 
“ so be it,” from the original etymological meaning “ to confirm,” 
“to support,” to uphold," <fco. It also means "true,” “truth,” 
“ verily,” " yes,” and “ Qod.” Amen in Greek and Hebrew has 
exactly the same meaning. Glass, in his PhUologica Sacra, says of it: 
“radix PH in Niphal eignificat firmwn, fidvm, etdbile esee, 

verifieari, tgnfirmari, in Hiphil I'DNn credere, fidere," (p. 396). 
All the other authorities which I have consulted, supply the same mean¬ 
ing. Burtorfins, in the Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum, has “ lipK 
veritas Jes. 65-16, inde transit in Fidentis et assentientis particulam 
amen. Dent, xxvii. 16, quasi dicas, ‘Firmum, Rite est, Vere, fiat.’ In 
Novo Test, ubi in principio sententi® adhibetur, transit in naturam 
adverbii, et notat asseverationem, reique confirmationem.” The differ¬ 
ent passages from the Bible quoted in Omden’s “ Concordance” point 
to the same meanings. 

The circumstances too in which the two words are used are 
identical. The use of the word ‘ amen’after imprecations in Nnm. 
V. 22 and Dent, xxvii. L5, et seq. has its counterpart in the om in 
the Bhnteah malediction against the English, the translation of which 
led me to notice the identity of the two words. It would be easy 
to point out many other instances of the use of om after imprecations. 
After prayers, om is as universally used by the Hindus, as amen by 
the Christian Churches. 

; “ As to the mystic importanoe attached to the two words, it is well 
known that the Hindus hold their om in the highest veneration as an 
, emblem of the Deity, and in Isaiah Ixv. 16, the expression, “ God 
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Amen,” or “ God of trath” has as dose a resemblanoe to “ Om the 
God” or “ God Om” of the Sanskrit as possible. 

” Mr. Beames emphatically declares that Amen' never had, nor has, 
and probably never will have, any mystio meaning.’ The fact, however, 
that the Rabbis did derive the word from the initials of A dona* 
Melech Neetnan, and did assign to it the meaning Domtnue Rex fidelit, 
is sufficient evidence to shew that it once had been used in a 
mystic sense. The use of it bodily in all translations of the Bible is ^ 
another proof that more is assigned to it than could be expressed by a 
translated term. 

” It has been said that the translators of the Bible left a few Hebrew 
words, such as Hotarmah, Salielujah, untranslated iu the Greek, and 
omen was one of them. But that would not snfficiently account fox 
its presence in translations in the modern languages of Europe, and in 
Bengali, Uriah, Hindi, and a host of other foreign langnagee. If the 
word meant simply ” yes,” or “ be it so” and no mysterious or uncommon 
theological importance was attached to it, it would bo strange to suppose 
that none of the many hundred dialects into which the Bible has been 
translated could find an equivalent for it. Ro word could be more 
universal than that which implies ” yes,” and if it were sought, it 
would be found most easily in every language on the face of the 
earth. It is worthy of note also that amen, when used adverbially 
for “verily,” or as an adjeotive, is always translated, and that 
only when used after prayers and imprecations it is allowed to stand 
in its orijpnal form. Nor is a reason wanting for this diversity. The 
Greek and Latin Churches admit that they observed more energy in 
the word than they could find in any other, and Si Jerome says, 

* that at Rome, when the people answered Amen, the sound of their 
voices was like a clap of thunder.’ In nmiliiudine cxletti* tonitrui 
Amen reboot. The Cabbalists too, ‘ according to their usual manna: 
of finding a hidden meaning in words which they call noiarteon, out 
of the letters of amen found the whole phrase Adcnai MeUeh Neeman. 
(Rees’s Cyclopodia, a. v. Amen.) No doubt the word existed long 
before the Cabbala and the Cabbalists, but as I allude to them to 
shew.that it was at one time used in a mystio sense, and not in 
support of anything as to its etymology, the whole of the argument 
contained under the 4th head of Mr. Beames's paper is thrown away. 
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The qaestion at issue is, whether'or not the two words had ever been 
used in a mystic seoso; and it is abundantly evident that at one time 
in their history they were. 

“ The argument embraced in the remark that ‘ the idea of Beni 
Israel at, say 2,000 B. G., having any means of communication with 
the anthors of the Vedas is out ol the question,’ is equally thrown 
away. My hypothesis is, that at a time anterior to history, when Beni 
Israel and the Aryans lived in a common home or were next door 
neighbours, that they got the word, and the more primitive times we 
go to, the more favourable would it be to my theory. To moot it by 
saying that it was ‘ ont of the question,’ is not to meet it at aU. 

“ I admit that my hypothesis is thrown ont as a mere conjecture, for 
of times before B.C. 2000, we can have, in a matter of this kind, nothing 
hntconjectnres, only more or less probable according as they are based on 
premises more or less consistent; and I shall not deny that as yet philolo¬ 
gical researches have not found more than a few faint traces of a com¬ 
munity of origin between the Semitic and the Aryan; but Bunsen, Max 
Muller and a number of other distinguished philologists are in favoui 
of the theory which would assign a common origin to the two langn- 
ages, and therefore the fact can no more be used as an aigument on the 
one side than on the other.” 

The following communications were announced: 

1. From the Assistant Secretary Government of Bengal farther 
communications on the Earthquakes of India. 

2. From Baboo Gopinath Sen, Abstract of the Hourly Meteorologi¬ 
cal Observations taken at Calcutta for Jane, 18C6. 

8. From D. Waldie, Esq., Supplementary Observations to experi¬ 
mental Investigations connected with the water supply to Oalcntta. 

The Beport on Barren Island received from Major Ford, and acknow¬ 
ledged at the meeting held on the 4th July, 1866, was read, as follows;— 

In accordance with instmetions received, we embarked on board 
H. M.’s Steamer “ Prince Arthur” on the evening of the 18th April, 
steamed towards Barren Island, and were lying off it by daybreak 
next morning. We at once landed the coolies we had brought with 
ps, as also their rations, water, &c. and proceeded to examine the 
Wand,^;*''^ ...s '- 
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Foddib. —We found an abundant supply of good fodder: grass of 
two kinds principally, (some Andrcpogon and Poyonatherum erinituni) 
groynng generally over the Island, excepting the parts cove'red with 
lava and scorie from the volcano. Arrangements were at once made to 
cut down and take on board as much as possible, and with the sixty 
coolies we had, wo were able, during the two days we lay o9 the Island, 
to ship what was estimated to be about a month’s supply for the whole 
of the cattle in the Settlement. 

♦ Si * a # sc 

Oekbral Dbsobiption or thx Island. —The Island is of an 
irregular circular form, the greatest diameter of which is about 
two miles; in the centre of the Island is a regular cone of grey 
ashes, which from a distance looks quite round and smooth, with 
no vegetation of any kind on its surface; and from its apex, during 
the whole of the time we were there, clouds of white watery and 
sulphurous vapours were evolved. Around the base of the cone is 
an annular valley encloeed by a circular wall, the inner sides of which 
are smooth and regular, with a slope of from 30'’ to 40.°, but the outer 
rides are more rugged, and send irregular spurs towards the sea. The 
height of the surrounding wall varies: towards the south-west, it is a 
. little higher than the cone, but throughout the most of its circuit it is 
lower, and towards the western part of it, there is a gap, through which 
the lava seems to have flowed into the sea and formed a small Bay, 
which we found the only practicable landing-place Across the small 
Bay, there issued, from underneath the lava, a series of hot springs 
mixing with the water of the sea, which at many places was quite 
hot; at low tide, in one place where vapour was arising, the temper¬ 
ature of the water, whore it was seen to bubble up, was found to be 
163° F. and at another 158° F. Surrounding the base of the cone, the 
valley is filled with black irregular masses of lava, which seem to have 
run in a stream towards the gap, through which it found an exit. 
Between the black masses of lava and the outer wall, the valley is 
covered with long bamboo grass, and the soil seems to be sand mixed 
with ashes, while the slopes of the outer wall afford the other descrip¬ 
tion of grass discovered (Pogonalherum erinitum). 

Water. —No water of any description could be found on the 
Island. An attempt was made to dig a well, but by the time they had 
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got six feet deep, tlie men could not stand the heat; so we were 
obliged to give up the attempt. It seems doubtful whether any cold 
water could be procured, but we have no doubt that hot springs of 
fresh water might be discovered, especially as the sea water at the 
part where the hot springs issued, was only slightly brackish. 

Bocks —The whole of the rocks of the Island seem igneous 
basaltic rocks of different colours, of which several specimens have 
been brought; and the lava is composed of the same material as the 
substrata of the Island; the only difference that could be discovered 
being caused by the action of fii-e. 

ViOBTATtON. —No trees of any height were discovered, but the 
slopes and ridges afford an abundance of shrubs and brashes, some of 
them rising to the height of about twenty feet. We had no time to wan¬ 
der into the wooded part of the Island, so that we were unable to 
collect specimens of the shrubs, but after being accustomed to the one 
tinted jungle of the Andamans, we were very much struck with the 
beauty and variety of the foliage of the shrubs and brashes, the different 
shades of green.varying from a very dark almost black to a very pale 
yellow, having a very fine effect when the setting sun shone upon 
them. 

AnnuLS .—The great scarcity of animal life on the Island was noted; 
no- trace of any mammal was discovered, except a few Rats, which 
some of those who slept on the Island saw, but were unable to catch. 

Birds wore rare—a few Sea QuUs, Sea-hawks and Swallows 
were seen, and one or two small birds were noticed perched on a 
shrub, but we could not get near enough to see what they were. 
£ven amongst insects, the only ones seen were ants and moths. 

Com.—Nearly the whole of our patty attempted to ascend the 
cone, the inclination of whose sides ig about 40°, and it was with some 
considerable difficulty that we were able to reach the top. The lower 
part of the slope is loose ashes mixed with large stones, which rolled 
down on being touched; and these constitute the chief danger in the 
ascent, as great care must be taken that th^ do not fall on any one 
coming up behind. The north-west side of the cone was found to be 
the easiest of ascent, and became easier as we got higher, the loose 
fsbes becoming less, and the stones becoming adherent by the lava 
br gypsum poured between them. For fhe^last 100 feet or moi;e of 
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^ ascent, the surface was quite hot, and the quantity of gypsum had 
increased so much as to give the surface a whitish appearance; and at 
several places were deep fiasures, from which a whitish vaponr was 
evolved and sulphur deposited around the openings. 

On arrival at the top, we noted, under the shade of an umbrella, 
the change in an Aneroid Barometer and a Thermometer we had Uken 
along with us; and the following was the result, from which we deduce 
that the height of the cone is as nearly as possible 980 feet. 

Time. Thermometer. Barometer. 

At level of the Sea 6.30. a. m. 82° F. 80.126 

At top of the Cone 7.45. a. m. 88 ° F. 29.145 

The top of the cone presented^n a minor scale the appearance 
of the outer wall of the Island: so after we had reached the top, wo had 
again to descend about 20 feet into the circular crater forming the 
centre of the cone, in which two white crystalline masses were die- 
covered, which appear principally to be composed of sulphate of Lime. 
These, as well as a few bogs of sulphur, we brought down with us. 

Sulphur.— The quantity of sulphur was very small, and only 
found around the mouths of the deep fissures, from which the vaimur 
exuded, and far too small in our opinion to be made of any practicable 
use. . 


After we had descended the cone, on the morning of the second 
day of our stay, it was determined to steam round the Island to look 
for an anchorage, and in the evening to take on board what fodder 
had been cut, and then to return. 

We brought from Port Blair with us a number of cocoanuts, 
plantoin trees, and pineapple cuttings, and these we planted on the 
ground from which the grass had been cut, in hopes that they might 
be of use to some future visitors. 

Amohoraor. —In steaming round the Island, the lead was kept 
going, but from the deep dark blue appearance of the water it could 
be judged that there was but little pinJ)ability of obtaining an ancho¬ 
rage. The only place where there seemed any chance, was on the 
Mnth-weet, where a small sandy beach, with a heavy surf running, was 
discovered, above which four old cocoanut trees were seen. A boat 
was sent towards the shore, and got bottom at 35 fathoms, but as wo 
had not much time to spare, the whole of the ground coiild not be 
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gone over, and if any nee is to be made of the Island, the soundings 
aronnd the sonth-west part might be more minutely examined. 

BuRKiNa Grass. —Before leaving, we set fire to the grass which 
was uncut, but unfortunately, immediately after, a heavy shower of rain 
fell, which must have extinguished the fire in the valley, although we 
saw it running up the hill sides long after we left. 

By evening of the 20th, all had re'embarked, and we steamed 
slowly towards Bose Island, on which we had determined to land on 
our way back, for the purpose of planting some cocoanuts, as well as of 
seeing the Island. 

Boss IsLAxn.—We anchored off the Island next morning, and wont 
on shore after breakfast; and while some of us were employed plant¬ 
ing oocoanuts, the others examined the Island. 

The Island lies low, and is but thinly covered with jungle; the 
soil is sandy, or a gravelly clay loam, not unlike the soil in some 
places on Barren Island. On wandering along the beach, we diseemed 
growing here and there patches of grass of the same kind as grows in 
the oircular valley on Barren Island, and it at once occurred to ns, 
that if the Island was cleared, it would soon be covered with grass, 
and would make a good dep6t for the cattle of the 8cttlomout. 

If the above idea should meet with little approval, we yvould 
suggest that the whole of the Island, except a circular belt aronnd the 
Coast be cleared: and to assist the growth of the grass, which we have 
no doubt would be natural, a quantity of seed procured from Barren 
Island might be scattered. Good anchorage is found all round the 
Island, and as it is only twenty miles from Port Blair, we think it might 
be tuined to advantage. 

List of Sproimrns AccoHPAKTina the Beport on Barren Islano. 

No. 1. Grass found in valley, a species of Andropogon, no flowers 
found to show species. 

No. 2. Grass found on slopes of the Hills; Pogonatherum 
erinitum. 

No. 3. Twelve specimens chipped off from various rocks which 
seemed to differ somewhat in colour. 

. No. >. 4 . Black lava found around the base of Cone (4 pieces). 

Sand mixed with ashes thrown up by volcano. 
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No. 6. Six specimens of a mixtore of gravel and solphnr foond 
in top of Gone. 

No. 7. Orystalized sulphur. 

No. 8. Sulphur as found around fissures near crater. 

No. 9. Several specimens of lava or gypsum, found on top and 
sides .of cone. . 

No. 10. Two white masses found in the centre of the orator; s^- 
posed to be principally composed of snlphate of lime. 

No. 11. *A sample of a red earth found on the Island. 

No. 12. Samples of conglomerate. 

No. 18. Stones thrown up by volcano. 

No. 14. Specimens of shells found on rocks. Shells (excepting the 
common rock cowrie) were rare, on account of the steep dip of the rooks. 

No. 16. Coral fonnd near hot water springs, having a yellowish 
colour when taken out of the water. 

Signed A*. Gamseks, M. D. 

Abthur F. Lauohtoh, Lieut. 

Sub-AseistarU Commissary QeneraL Members of Committee. 

J. N. Homfrat, 

ffarboitr Master. 

(Signed) J. H. Frabbr, Captain, 

Pori Blair 2Srd April, 1866. Assistant SuperisUendmt in Charge. 

(True Copy) 

W. Ford, Major. ' / 

Supdt. Port Blair. 

On the invitation of the Chairman, Mr. Medlioott undertook to 
report upon the specimens forwarded with the Report. 

Mr. D. Waldie read his supplementary note on the composition of 
the water of the Hooghly. The following is an abetract. 

Mr. Waldie began by reminding the Society that in his paper read 
at last meeting he had pointed out a^ very considerable discrepancy 
between his own results respecting the amount of orgsmio matter in 
the river water, more particularly daring the hot season, and those of 
the Report to the Municipality then refeiTod to, and it was a matter 
for consideration how they were to be accounted for or reconciled. It 
ha<l been suggested that a difference might have boon occasioacsl by the 
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length of time the water had been kept after collection before the 
analrsos were made, as high chemical anthority could be adduced for 
the necessity of commencing the analysis without delay. Now he 
could not but admit that there had been more or less delay in com¬ 
mencing the analysis of the greater part of his samples, as he was not 
aware that such conclusions had been arrived it; and he had himself, 
fr(^ consideration of the great exposure that surface watera supply- 
ing a river had already undergone, rather formed the opinion that the 
decompoeition of the organic matter would probably havd pretty well 
reached the maximum, so as not to leave much room for further decom¬ 
position. His own observations had confirmed him in this so far as ex¬ 
tended keeping was concerned; but as there possibly might he a certain 
amount of rather rapid decomposition during the first week or two 
which he had overlooked, it appeared desirable to endeavour to ascertain 
the truth of this or otherwise, if possible. With that view he had, during 
the last month, made a considerable number of experiments and analyses. 

The plan of testing by the oxidising action of permanganate of pot¬ 
ash offered the readiest means for doing so, and this certainly indicated 
a distinct diminution of the amount of oxidizable matter, and a ra¬ 
pid one too, occurring even within the first twenty-four hours. But 
though the diminution was considerable, sometimes one-third or one 
half of the whole amount, yet the absolute quantity was small; and 
besides, this mode of testing gave no reliable information respecting the 
quantity of all the organic matter, which was the point at issue, and 
which could only be determined by ascertaining its weight. 

As the question principally had reference to the water of the hot 
season, and of course no recent water of this kind could be procured, 
mixtures were made to imitate it, from samples of hot season water 
which had been kept, with additions of portions of sewage water. 
Such were prepared and the organic matter in them determined imme¬ 
diately, and afterwards at on interval of 12 or 14 days. A diminntion 
was found to have taken place, but to a comparatively small extent, even 
though it was found that a Considerable degree of putrefaction took 
place in them. But these mixtures, though containing from ^ to | of 
sewage, contained only from 1J to 4J grains organic matter per gallon; 
and yet, from their smell and other properties, it was quite impossible 
that the river water could be at all like the two worst of them.^ Be- 
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aides, ootnpariiiig the sewage of Oalcntta with the volamo of water in 
the river, its proportion mnat be insignificant. An examination of 
some tank and river waters imraediatelj after collection, and at about 
two weeks interval or longer, indicated the same thing, a loss of from 
about 10 to 25 per cent., which wonid not increase the author's esti¬ 
mates more than about half a grain per gallon. 

Mr. W. further observed that perhaps a quotation of other resuita 
than his own might have more weight, and again referred to Dr. 
i^rankland's'analysis of the London waters for the largest amount of 
organic matter,—about 2^ grains per gallon,—found in the worst case; 
and to the general obsorvatious of the Metropolitan Medical OfiScers 
of Health agreeing with Dr. Frankland’s. He further referred to Messrs, 
Lawes and G-ilbert’s analysis of the sewage of Rugby dtc., (in the paper 
formerly quoted,) who found in the river Wandle, after it had received 
the sewage of Croydon, little more than 2 grains per gallon of organio 
matter, and in the liquid part of the sewage of Rugby only from about 
7 to grains of organic matter per gallon. So that if the river water 
In May and June contain about 8 grains organic matter per gallon, and 
this excess derived from the Calcutta sewage, it must bo as bad during 
these months, in regard to orgaiuc matter, as the liquid part of the sewage 
of Rugby, a supposition in the author’s opinion altogether incredible. 

He further observed that there was no way of reconciling the dis¬ 
crepancy, (if there was no considerable error in the analyses,) but by 
supposing, during the hot season, the presence in the water of a con¬ 
siderable quantity of organic matter, possessing no bad smell, but capa¬ 
ble of undergoing rapid decomposition. He could not deny the poesibi- 
lity of this, but had seen no reason to believe it, while he had reasons 
for thinking it highly improbable. The point could only be decided 
positWelj^by foither examination at the proper season. He intended 
to prosecute the investigation, and hoped at another opportunity to lay 
the results before the Somety. 

_ m 

Dr. Smith regretted that Mr. Waldie had not favoured the Society, 
at the close of his communication, with an epitome of the exact oon- 
clnsions he had arrived at. The paper had been read on two different 
occasions—or rather two distinct essays had been read, with the 
interval of a mouth between them. Dr. S. hoped therefore Mr. Waldie 
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would excuse him if he asked : 1st. What was the exact result ar¬ 
rived at froi# all Mr. Waldic’s analyses ? 2nd. If Mr. W. felt satis¬ 
fied that the observations now described, corroborated those detailed 
in his former communication ? 8rd. What was the largest quantity 
of oiganio matter Mr. Waldie had at any time, either during, the past 
month or previously, been able to detect in Hooghly water 7 

Mr. W. replied, 1‘4 grs. of organic matter per gallon was the largest 
quantity he had detected. 

Dr. Smith then expressed his opinion on certain parts of the paper. 

Ho stated his belief that, to have accurate and precise knowledge 
of the quantity of organic impurities in any water, such water ongbt to 
be analyzed toiihotU delay after being drawn. He believed the fact 
was an accepted one among chemists, that by keeping the foulest 
water, its organic impurities in time disappeared to a g^eat degree, 
if not altogether, by the action of the oxygen of the water itself. 

Mr. Waldie’s specimens had some of them been kept so long as 
four months, and none (?), had been examined within less than'a 
fortnight of the time that they were drawn from the river. This 
might be regarded as a most serious objection to the value of the 
analyses that had been instituted by Mr. Waldie, and of the conclu¬ 
sions drawn from such analyses. 

Again, if Dr. S. was right in understanding that Mr. Waldie had, 
during the past month, analyzed mixtures of various kinds of water 
which he himself had artificially produced, and that from these (as 
being certainly more tainted than our river water) he had arrived at 
the conclusion that our river water was comparatively pure, and indeed 
much more so than had been laid down by Dr. Macnamara—if Dr. S. 
was correct in these premises, he could not but regard such experi¬ 
ments as very inconclusive, inasmuch as what was wanted was 
simply an analysis of the river water recently drawn, (whatever 
might be its qualities) and not a table showing the composition of 
mixtures which Mr. W. had made up in his Laboratory—by adding 
to certain ordinary water a certain quantity of ofiensive fluid taken 
from a drain in town, and again a certain quantity of water from the 
impregnated Salt Lake. 

i.. Mr. Bknford had stated that he was led to understand that a source 
•f fallaciy might be attributed to the faulty manner in which Djrt 
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Macnamare had caused the speoimens of the river water to be drawn, 
upon which his experiments had boon made. . ^ 

Dr. Smith said ho had Dr. Macnamara's Report before him, in which 
the preliminaries of his operations were most plainly laid down. 

“ water was taken monthly, from the centre of the stream, at six 
feet heUm tlie svrface, and from three stations, namely, from opposite 
Cossipore, Pultah Ohaut and Chinsurah.” 

Dr. Smith thought.the Society ought to be glad that so important 
a Subject had been brought forward, one not of mere ahstract soientlfio 
interest, but related to questions of very great practical importance. 

It was note-worthy that the largest quantity of organic impurity at 
any time detected by Mr. Waldie was 1.4 of a grain per gallon, 
whereas the following was the result which had been arrived at by 
Dr. Macnamara with Oossipore water:— 

“ As might be expected, the water daring March, April, May and 
June, is largely intermixod with the saline matters of the sea-water 
and the sewerage of Calcutta, and during that time is unfit for human 
consumption. ***** TJie salino contamination is not of 
such importance with regard to the use of Cossipore water for drinking 
purposes, as is the pollution which the water derives from the sewage 
matters, which the tide sweeps along with it. * I found- daring 
last April, OB much aa 10 and 12 grains of oiganio impurity in the 
water.” * * The organic imparity of Cossipore is highly nitro- 
genised, and while burning, evolves a strong and disgusting ammonia- 
cal smell.” 

Here is a grand discrepancy, the true cause of which it would be 
well that the Asiatic Society should try to discover. Dr. 8. was inclined 
to believe that the fact of Mr. Waldio’s experiments having been post¬ 
poned after the drawing of the water to weeks and even to months, was 
sufficient to account for the diRorence in the resnlts now contrasted. 
Dr. Macnamara’s observations had extended over/ourteen months, and 
he had used water fuehly drawn. 

The conditions under which Mr. Waldie had gone to work were quite 
dissimilar to these. 

Mr. Waldie had said he thought it simply impostikh tliat the water 
of the Hooghly could be impregnated with so ranch as from 5 to 8 
grains of organic impurity in the gallon. Dr. Smith was dialnclined 
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to regard this as an impossibilitj, the more so becaose Dr. Macnumai-a 

had III liiiillj^.. i1. bj most conscientious manipulation, in dis- 

covering at one time of the year, 12 grains to tho gallon in 
the water at Cossipore. Dr. Smith observed that when ho only 
thought of all tho possible and actual sources of impurity in this 
river, the impossibility alluded to by Mr. Waldie vanished entire* 
ly from his mind. We must remember, he said, tho incalcula¬ 
bly vast sources of vegetable and animal adulteration occuniug in 
the whole previous course of so large an Indian river. We must 
think of all its tributaries, and of the thousands of nuPahs that carried 
into it pollution of every conceivable kind— dead and pntrid animals, 
decaying vegetation and waste matter from populations covering vast 
areas. We must think of the contamination arising from tho shipping 
alone, at and near Calcutta. We must recall tho fact of there being, 
at the present moment, such things as floating Latrines for thousands 
of our famine-stricken paupers who find shelter close to the river bank. 
We must think of the tvonty-tvm sewers that disgorge themselves into 
the river between Ohitpove and Hastings’ Bridge, and this within a 
tidal influence by which much of the impurity is kept in a state of 
oscillation and not effectually carried away by the current. Besides 
this, we must remember that very vast quantities of night-soil are de¬ 
posited daily in the Hooghly, tho quantity being 180 tons daily.* If 
we think of all those imparities and couple them with the tropical condi¬ 
tions of heat and moisture in which they are found, it appeared to Dr. 
Smith not only not impossible, but even highly probable that there should 
be as much os 5 grains of organic imparity in each gallon of the water. 
Indeed the possibility might be said to resolve itself into a certainty, when 
we remembor that Dr. Macnamara actually sncceedod in discovering 
tvxlve grains to the gallon. Dr. Smith thought we were also justified 
in holding to a belief in such possibilities by coUaicral knowledge. 
He said it was well known that where oi^ganic impurities abound, 
Diarrhcea, Dysentery, Epidemic Fever and Cholera likewise abound. 
Eero on the banks of tho Hooghly they are rife; and much careful 
observation went to prove, beyond a doubt, that the excess of 
sickness from the diseases named arose from the fact of excessive 


• la' the aotoal disenssion Dr. Smith had erronoonsly stated tiie ammu^t 
at 180,000 tons. Hence Baba B^endra 1*1 Miter’s remark see page 228. .. 
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,(uid unnsaal organic imparity in the water of the river iteelf. The 
prodacts of foecal decomposition were known to be^hore in vast 
qnantities, becanse the fcecal matter was systcmaticuiy and daily 
deposite<l there, so as, if posaiblo, to poison the stream. 

Why this should be carried oat above the town instead of below it 
was. Dr. Smith observed, a puzzle to him. He thought it a very 
nnjnstifiable Municipal arrangement and highly objectionable. 

Mr. Waldie had also described “ crops and forests of vegetable 
matter" in some of his specimens. Were not these enough in them¬ 
selves to account for a vast and unusoal amount of organic axlulterstion 7 
Dr. Smith thought this must be so, quite independent of similar 
imparities derivable from sources of aninud decay. 

Dr. S. said he could not help observing that Mr. Waldie himself 
bad expressed very considerable uncertainty as to the value of his own 
results, and even as to the processes adopted, by which he had arrived 
at them. . 

This, Dr. S. was prepared to allow, was evidence of great candour 
on Mr. Waldie's part, who indeed, it must be allowed, had judged 
his own experiments very critically and severely. All this, however, 
was not capable of affecting the Tables now about to be published by 
the author of the present paper, and the relation of these to the 
remarkably different figures found in Dr. Macnamara’s Report of the 
same analyses, oondocted at the instance of the Csdoutta Municipality 

Dr. Smith said he was not himself prepared to disprove that tank- 
water was less pure than Hooghly water; this was not the. point he^ 
oared to discuss. On the other hand, he was quite ready to allow 
that water drawn from Pultah Ghat ought to be and is purer than 
that obtained under li^ circumstances at Cossipore, which is a good 
many miles lower down the river. But if he did not greatly mistake 
Mr. Waldie’s meaning, the Society was now asked to accept these two 
broad facts :— 

1st. That the water of the Hooghly i's not so impure as it is nsually 
believed to he, and as has been stated by Dr. Macnamara. 

2nd. That it is fit for town consumption at all seasons of the 
year without greater danger than attaches to the imparities of the 
Thamee, for example. 

Dr. S. believed the Hooghly to be a most umtsuaVy foul and tainted 
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stream. We had proofs of this, already alladed to, in connection with 
the amount of prevailing disease—quite independent of difficult 
chemical analysis. 

Dr. S. said he should like to see placards and sign-boards put up all 
along its banks, bearing the words Poison—unmistaJeeiile active poison ; 
and he would even be glad to know that it was rendered penal for a 
person to drink of it, exactly on the principle of its being deemed 
advisable to punish those who might attempt to poison themselves 
with a solution of arsenic, or any other deleterious substance, which 
was likely to lead to fatal results. 

With all due respect for Mr. Waldie’s patient observations—to his 
unquestionable fairness and good faith in trying to place truth before 
the Society; with all proper regard also for those traditions of the 
Hindoos that would establish the sanctity and life-inspiring properties 
of the Ganges, Dr. Smith expressed the conviction that it is an inde¬ 
scribably unclean and revoltingly contaminated river, that it is a vehicle 
for every variety of excrementitions abomination—not only aocddent- 
ally found in it, but wilfully deposited in its waters, and that its 
hygienic qualities are of the lowest possible standard. 

He thought it very important that this fact should be acknowledged ; 
otherwise the result of Mr. Waldie’s experiments would go to prove that 
it is by no means an unusually tainted river, but, on the contrary, that 
it is one from which a sufficiently wholesome water-supply might be 
obtained on this side of Cossipoie, on opinion strongly negatived—not 
only by all past Medical experience in the city, bnt also by the careful 
observations and published analyses of Dr. Macnamara. Two-thirds of 
the admissions into the Hospitals of Calcutta for cholera. Dr. S. remarked, 
came from the river. This in itself is enough to^ndemn the Hooghly 
as a most obnoxious vehicle of poison, because we cannot now evade the 
donclusion that, whore we have excess of cholera, we have an unusual 
amount of organic impurity in the water used by the persons so affected, 

—this conclusion being in the present day considered irresistible, as a 
result of all the study and analyses gone into and published of late years 
in England, on the subject of cholera and its invariable association with 
organically unwholesome water. 

Dr. S. said that the experience of man had gone, generally, to 
prove that the water of rivers near great towns was always unwht^e^^^-f': 
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some. It WM this that had drivea the Romans to bring water 
from the hills of the Campagna. It was this that had led the citizens 
of New York to conduct the river Croton from a distance forty 
miles, through works which evinced great engineering talent and 
skill. It was this that had led to the last proposition that had been 
gravely made in England r^srding the water supply of London, viz. 
that it should be brought from UUswatcr—on the borders of Cumberland 
—two hundred and forty miles distant from the Metropolis. It was this 
that led Sir Hugh Bose, shortly before he left India, to throw out the 
suggestion that it might be advisable to supply certain of tho larger 
Military stations of Upper India with water brought down from its 
clear and nncontaminatod sources on the Himalayas. 

The same experiences ought. Dr. S. thinks, to lead us to reject the 
notion that Hooghly water can in any sense or with any justice 
be said to bo comparatively pure—when in point of fact it is absolutely 
impure from a mixture of vegetable decay, common salt from the 
sea brought up bj the tide, and foocal deconipoidtion resulting from a 
thousand impurities of which wo have direct knowledge. 

In conclusion Dr. Smith begged to reiterate his objection to- expe¬ 
riments and analyses conducted for tho determination of organic im¬ 
purities of water which had been kept for months or even for weeks. 

He believed he was right in saying that such a mode of procedore 
would not be accepted as a r^able one by any Chemical Society in 
Ureat Britain or Europe. ^ , 

Mr. Blanford said:—“ There is a method of deciding the merits of 
rival Sind mutually discrepaut statements of fact, well known in another 
arena of discussion, though I believe it Is not common in Sooietiee 
which busy themselves only with Science. It is to assume that tlie 
one, usually the more dogmatic statement, is absolutely and necessarily 
true, and to carry to the discredit of the opposite view, any admission 
of possible error, which may be made by a philosophical opponent, who 
oonsideiB that the best way to arrive at truth is to treat his own view 
as critically as that which he rejects. 1 cannot but think that it is 
somewhat in this manner, that Dr. Smith has discussed Dr. Waldie’s 
paper. Dr. Macnamara’s report being prepared for the information 
of legislators, who wish for results, and not for a critical discussion of 
the means pursued to obtain them, is necessarily somewhat dogmatic 
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in form, tmd omits a great number of details, which he would no 
donbt have given, had his paper been prepared, lihe that of Dr. 
Waldie, for a scientific body. But it by no meaixs follows that his 
results can therefore lay claim to greater confidence. I think indeed 
that, as a general rule, one would rather be inclined to attach most 
weight to that statement which is made most cautiously, and dis¬ 
plays most sense of possible error. And in the particular case under 
discussion, if I rightly understood some remai-ks made by Dr. Macna- 
ttara, at the close of onr last meeting, there is an important part of the 
STidence adduced in Dr. Macnaraara’s report, upon which further infor¬ 
mation is necessary, before we are in a position to form an opinion on the 
trustworthiness of Mr. Waldie’s and Dr. Macnamara's results respective¬ 
ly. Unless I am greatly mistaken. Dr. Macnamara stated, that he could 
not hold himself responsible for the sampling, bnt only for the analyses. 
The statement in Dr. Macuainara’s report, quoted by Dr. Smith, must 
not therefore be taken as expressing more than that, at the time of 
witting, Dr. Macnamara had no reason to qnestioi^ the accnmdy of 
statements that hod been made to him. But now that there is a dis¬ 
crepancy, and a very important one, to be cleared up, before we can 
pronounce any opinion on the amount of organic matter in the 
Hooghly water, we should I think be informed whether Dr. Macna¬ 
mara’s specimens were taken from the river, in scrupulously clean 
bottles, and by a oonscientious and careful sampler in the manner 
stated; or whether, by a bore possibility, some lazy cooly or chap- 
prassec, having received his instructions, may not have found that 
time and trouble os well as certain pice entrusted to him for boat- 
hire were saved to him, by taking the water from the edge of the 
muddy river bank. I do not of course state that such was the case, 
I merely suggest the point as one on which more evidence is deairable> 
before any decision can be arrived at. 

“ Dr. Smith attaches great weight to the fact that 180 tons of night- 
soil are poured daily into the river, and thinks Mr. Waldie’s analyses 
quite irreconcileable with this fact. I cannot myself see that the facts 
as stated, would in any way prejudice Mr. Waldie’s results, nor would 
they do so, were the quantity of night-soil ten times as great. The 
question is one of proportion,- and until we know the volume of water 
Ahsohaiged by the river, we are quite unable to found any atgumant 
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upon the mere qaantity of night-soil dischatged into it. liven if there 
be 180 tons a day, 10,000 times that amount of water does not seem 
an improbably excessive discharge for such a river as the Hoogbly. 

“ I do not see that any other argument of Dr. Smith’s is by any 
means conclusive. There is no a priori improbability in the'water 
bmng bad and not fit for human consumption, even though it contain 
no more than 1-4 grains of organic matter per gallon. The un- 
hoalthiness of the water is one question to be decided by evidence, 
that of the number of grains of organic matter per gallon is quite an 
independent question, which can best be decided by means similar to 
those adopted by Dr. Waldie.” 

B&bu lUjondral&la Mitra said that he did not wish to take a psirt 
in the discussion as regards the merits of the different analyses of the 
Hooghly water by Drs. Macuamara and Waldie, but he could not 
help observing that the line of argument adopted to impeach Dr. 
Waldie’s analyses was not a fair one. The great disparity between 
the rSmilts of the two learned chemists was certainly startling, and 
suggested the necessity of further enquiry; but that enquiry,should 
be conducted solely and exclusively through carefully conducted 
rigid analysis, and not by d priori arguments which proved nothing. 
No doubt the sewers of the town discharged a large amount of filth 
into the river, and there were other sonrcee of contamination equally 
or more potent; but the river was not a closed vessel, and the law of 
proportion could not apply to it in any way. Hr. Blanford had very 
correctly pointed out (the B6bu said) that, notwit h st an d in g the oscil* 
lation caused by the tides, the river discharged an enormona volnmo 
of water every minute into the sea, and as long as the relation it hors 
to the total quantity of filth daily thronm into the river was not 
ascertained, the rule of proportion suggested by Dr. Smith could only 
serve to mislead. Then a large quantity of filth was being constantly 
changed by exposnre to the atmosphere, and the pure oxygen contained 
in the water, and its ratio had to be ascertained. Then again the 
fishes, the molluscs, the cmstacea, and the infusoria—the myriad mil¬ 
lions of animals—which inhabit the river, live and fatten mainly on 
the sewerage of the town, and as long as the quantity consumed by thena 
was not ascertained, one most important element in the calculation 
would remain undetermined. The fact, however, was that rivera were 
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the great natnrol drains of a country, and designed expressly to carry, 
away its surplus waters and its sewage to where they became the 
least offensive, and at the same time, most nsefnl in the economy 
of nature. The Hooghly in this respect was not worse off than the 
Thames, the Seine, the Bhine, or the Meuse in other countries. They 
were the best of sowers, and they served their purpose most effectually. 
To expect that masonry drains would do it better, is to expect that 
irrigation from wells would supersede the rains. Their waters were 
no doubt foul, and they could not be otherwise ; but Dr. Smith was 
evidently misinformed as to the quantity of night soil daily thrown into 
the river before Calcutta. It could not possibly be 180,000 tons, for 
that would be equal to forty-eight lakhs of maunds a day, or taking 
the pppulation of the town at four lakhs, the number ascertained by the 
last census, it would be^welve times the number or over sixteen times 
the weight of the whole population. Admitting, however, that there 
is a large amount of filth in the waters of the Hooghly, resource should 
be had to chemistry and not to argument, to ascertain its extenf. 

As ^ the nnwholesomenesB of the Hooghly water. Dr. Smith had 
(the Bkbu thought) drawn a rather high coloured picture. The ex¬ 
perience of ages had convinced the Hindus that the water of the 
river for most part of the year was infinitely more wholesome than 
that of tanks, and they generally incurred heavy expense in biinging 
river water from a distance for drinking purposes, rather than take 
the water of tanks from their doors. Had that water been so loaded 
with the seeds of cholera and dysentery—so potent as an active poison, 
—as Dr. Smith would make us believe, they would have ceitaiidy 
suffered more severely than they do. The death rate of Calcutta 
was no doubt high, but it was not higher among the Hindus, most of 
whom drank the river water, than among the Mahomedans and Chris¬ 
tians who eschewed that source of supply. This fact was the other 
day most pointedly illustrated at the Small Pox Hospital at 
Ohitpur, where Dr. Chuckerbntty found that his Hindn patients who 
obtained their water from the foulest port of the river opposite Chitpur, 
suffered less from diarrhoea and dysentery than his Mahomedan 
patients for whom he obtained water from a tank called B&bn’s Tank, 
the best in the neighbourhood. These were facts which could not be set 
aside by allnaion to the prevalence of cholera among sailors, (or Jack 
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^ jiribore ms exposed to many sources ol disease a great deal more 
powerful than the waters of the Hooghly. ' 

Mr. Waldie gave explanations and replies to the several speakers, of 
which the following were the principal;— 

The principal difference between stagnant and running waters was, 
that in the former the fermentative or putrefactive process tended to 
be the prominent one, and yielded products which exercised a deoxy- 
dating influence, and therefore required a greater quantity of oxygen 
when tested by the permanganate. In running streams again the 
process was more of an oxydating one, from the much larger amount 
of surface exposed to the air. 

But the question at issue was, the amount of organic matter by 
weight. He did not consider that the delay in examining some of 
his samples could materially affect the corrcctihss of his results, except 
possibly in the case of the December and February waters, which had 
stood over three or four months ; though even in these, judging from 
observations he had made, there was not probably any great error. 
But he would put those aside, as the point in question bad refercnco 
to the water of the hot season and of the raiits. The formation of 
vegetable growth in the bottles was very striking, and illustrative of 
the excess of oiganio matter, in the earlier part of the rains more parti¬ 
cularly, which very decidedly exceeded that in the water of the end 
of the hot season. There was no great delay in examining the hot- 
season water: that of 14th June, at the very and of the hot season, was 
examined only nine days after collection, and gave only grains 
^ organic matter per gallon, being the largest amount found in tbs 
water of the hot-season. The water of the rainy season stood about 
a month in the earlier samples, waiting till it settled, as the presence 
of the finely divided clay, which could not be separated by filtration, 
was a great difficulty in the way of estimating the organic matter, 
and though this could be removed easily, the processes required 
made the subsequent determination of organic matter of doubtful 
accuracy. 

He would not enter into the conclusions drawn from medical 
statistics. His business at present was simply to state his results, 
and leave it to the medical men to drawn conclusions from them. 
His object was to supply correct data. 
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Mr. W. farther rem&rked that ia this evening’s paper, he had sobi -v'^ 
jected his own results to a very rigid scrutiny; he hwl given dates, .,. 
while he knew nothing of the time at which other analyses were made, - ^ 
except that probably tliey were made “ as soon as possible,” not a 
very definite expression. But he intended to prosecute the subject, 
and should be quite ready to correct anything in his past result, which 
further investigation failed to ooufinu. . 


Mr. W. X. Blanford exhibited a large series of worked agates, of the 
early-stone period, from Central India, and offered the following remarks, 

" The specimens of agate implements now exhibited were collected 
by the late Lieutenant Swiney, in the neighbourhood of Jnbbulpoor, 
and we are indebted to Mr. H. Bivett-Camac for the very fine and 
interesting series beforeihs. Two specimens from the same collection 
were exhibited at the meeting of this Society in April 1865, and a 
note upon them, by Lieutenant Swiney, was read at the same time. 
(Pros. As. Soo. Bengal for 1865, p. 77.) _ * v . 

” Mr. Bivett-Oamac has now very kindly given ns an opportunity of 
examining the bulk of the collection, and of figuring some of the 
specimens. They belong to two classes, one of which exactly repre¬ 
sents the flakes so frequently found associated with human remains of 
great antiquity in Europe: the other is, I believe, comparatively rare, 
although specimens have been found, especially in the Kjokkenmod- 
dings of Denmark, and at the April meeting of last year, my brother 
pointed out the resemblance of the first two specimens received from 
Central India to some of these cores, as they have been termed. 

" The flakes are, for the most part, similar in form to those found in 
Europe. Some are pointed, others blunted at the end, and it is pro¬ 
bable that the former may have been designed for piercing, the latter, 
for catting. Besides the lengthened oblong flakes, there are others 
of much broader form, but judging from the relative proportions in. 
the present collection, they must have been much rarer. (Pl. III., 
figs. 1, 2, 3.) 

, " The cores are by far the most interesting portion of the collection, 
^ey are of two principal forms, suboonical and subprismatio. Irre- 
gplsr blocks, from which flakes have been split, also occur in consi¬ 
derable uumbers. They may always be identified by having a 
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'bor of faces neadj plaoo or slightly concave, of considerable length in 
oampenson to their breadth, and in general parallel to the longer 
axis e( the block. 

■ The enbprismaUc cores (PI. 11., figs. 1-4, PI. HI., figs. 11,12) ap¬ 
proach most nearly to thoee represented in European works. (Oompare 
Lubbock's Prehistoric Times, PI. X., fig. 6, and fig. 61, p. 66.) Marry 
of the Jnbbnlpoor specimens, however, are far neater, a cirenmstanoa 
perhaps due to the greater homogeneity of the nudetial. The snb- 
oonieal forms (PI. II., figs. 6-12, PI. ILL, figs. 8, 9) are, however, the 
most carious. I have seen no figures of similarly shaped cores from 
Europe. Many of the present specimens are so beautifally shaped, 
and the facets forming them are so regular and equal, that it is difiS- 
cult to avoid the impression that these little cones were the objects 
desired by the manufacturer, and that the Ships were merely acci¬ 
dental. Both Lieutenant Swiney and Mr. Bivett-Gamac adopted 
this view, looking upon the prismatic and conical forms as arrow 
heads or lance heads respectively; and Mr. Bivett-Camoc ingeniously 
suggested, in a paper published in the Nagpoor Journal, that the im¬ 
perfect notches seen on many of tlie specimens were intended to be 
fitted into a hollow bamboo or reed, that the locality at Jubbulpoor 
was a great manntaetoiy, and that the specimens we now find are the 
failures, not the 'finished we^mns. To this opinion it may be ob¬ 
jected ; Ist, that some of the specimeos found (s. g. PL U., fig. 1, and 
PI. nr., fig. 4) do not appear at all to be shaped into any form avafl- 
able for a weapon; 2nd, that every gradation is found, from tiie most 
perfect cones to rough blocks, from which two or three flakes only have 
been split, and 8rd, especially, that the form of the most finished 
specimens we have (e. g. PI. HI., fig. 9) is totally unfitted for 
a weapon intended to pierce, the angles formed by its sides at the 
point being too obtnse, and its transverse section being ncariy drcnlar, 
whilst that of all lanoe heads, and of meet arrow heads, even amongst 
the rudest aud least idtellectual of races, is more or less elliptical, with 
the ends of the majomxis sharp. With respect to the notches, I am 
convinced that they are accidental; in an attempt which I made to 
imitate some of these cores, (in which I may add, to the credit of 
the stone people, that, with all the advantages derived from the pos¬ 
session of an iron hammer, I failed egregionsly,) I found that the 
notches were far more easily prodneed than avoided. 
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“ I am but ill-acquainted witli the remarkable accumulation of dis¬ 
coveries with respect to the prehistoric flint weapons of Europe, but 
I cannot help thinking that had any specimens, of equal neatness and 
beauty to these, occurred in the caves and shell mounds' of France and 
Denmark, illustrations of them would be more numerous in the works 
relating to the subject. One other remarkable character in which the 
Central India cores differ from those figured from Europe, is in their 
extremely small' size. Many of the most neatly shaped specimens are 
less than an inch in length, some less than f inch. It is di£Scult to 
understand how they can have been fashionsd, and to what purpose 
the little flakes obtained from them have been applied. Possibly the 
latter were used as needles, or they may have been largely employed to 
tip small darts used for killing birds and small mammals, or, very pro¬ 
bably, fish. Fish are still frequently shot by arrows in parts of India 
and Burmah, and I have myself seen men engaged in this mode of 
capture in both countries. 

> “ The material of which all these implements are formed is agate 
or jai^ter, derived from the trap foimation so extensively developed 
in Central and Western India. It is a beantifully homogeneous stone; 
very hard, and the edges of flakes split from it are extremely sharp. 
It is similar in mineral character and composition to the flint used by 
the early races of Western Europe, and is of equally good quality. 

“ With respect to by far the most interesting questions affecting these 
chipped implements, viz. their mode of occun-ence and their geological 
antiquity, we have, unfortunately, very little information. Lieutenant 
Swinoy’s account of his discovery of the specimens in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jubbulpoor has been published in the Proceedings of the 
Society for April, 1865. I have myself, during the past year, found 
one very beautiful specimen of the long subprismatic form of core 
(PI. in., fig. 12) close to the village of Singara, about 15 miles north 
of the station of Chmdwara, in the Central Provinces; and I also met 
wi^ 4 or 5 fragments of agate and jasper, from which had 

evidently been chipped, on the banks of the smaHer Sawa river, about 
20 miles E. N. E. of the station of Knndwa in Nimar. The last loos- 
Uty is m a wild, almost uninhabited jungle. In both instances the 
pottA^en lying at the surface of the ground. 

^ I'lt u pn^ble that the area indicated, viz. the valley of the Nerhudda 
and its neighbourhood, for^ a distance from east to west of ahont 200 
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miles, is bat a small portion of tbe tract over wbicb these chipped 
agates will nltimatelj be met with. Cores of the prismatic fonn, 
chipped from chert, have been found in Sind, and specimens are pre¬ 
served in the collection of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

“ The question of the geological age of these implements becomes 
of great importance, when we considor the neighbourhood of the 
locality in which they occur, to the most important later tertiary 
deposit containing remains of mammalia, which has yet been explored 
in India,—the Pliocene gravels of the Nerbudda. It is to be hoped 
that it may be possible to trace the connection of the bone-bearing 
beds with those containing the implements. In connection with this 
question, the discovery of a flako by Mr. Wynne of the Geological 
Survey tn st^u, in the gravels of the Upper Godavery, already men¬ 
tioned to the Society by Dr. Oldham, (see Proceedings for December, 
1865, p. 207,) is of remarkable interest. A note of the discovery has 
also been pablished by Mr. Wynne in the Geological Magazine. I 
was myself at first very sceptical as to the genuinenesa of this flake, 
but a recent re-examination, and comparison of it with some of the 
Jubbulpoor specimens, have strongly inclined me to believe that it is 
really of human manufacture. It is precisely similar in form to one 
Jubbulpoor flake (PL IT., fig. 11), differing only in its larger size. 

“ It shonld never be forgotten that the question of the antiquity of 
man in India has a pecnliar interest. Both tradition and soieatifio in¬ 
duction point to the tropics and especially to tropical Asia as the 
cradle of the human race. If this occurrence of implements of hnnian 
manufacture in the Godavery gravels be confirmed, and especially if 
similar implements be found in the Nerbudda beds, they will prove 
man in India to have been contemporaneous with a fauna differing far 
more widely from that existing at the present day, than did the old 
cave fauna from that of modem Europe. 

" Another point of interest is, the relative antiquity of the agate 
cores and flakes of the Nerbudda to the quartzite axes, scrapers and 
sling stones of Madras. Judging from the European equivalents, tbe 
Madras specimens should be the older: they exactly resemble the im¬ 
plements of the Amiens and Sussex gravels, whilst the connterparts of 
the Jubbulpoor flakes are to be found in the cave shelters of Dordogne, 
the shell mounds of Denmark, and the tumuli and barrows of England. 
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But it should not bo forgotten that while both types of implements in 
Western Europe are formed of the same stone, viz. flint, those of 
Madras and Oentral India are of very dissimilar composition, and the 
agates of the latter country are rarely foand in blocks sofiSciently large 
to foim the weapons of Madras, while the quartzites of Southern 
India would not afford the sharp edg^ and fine points, for which the 
jaspers and agates of the Nerbudda are eminently suited. In both 
localities the best use appears to have been made of the materials 
at hand, and the two forms of weapons may, so far as our present 
knowledge extends, have been contemporaneous, or either may have 
preceded the other. 

“ In oonclusion, I wish to point out how greatly wo are indebted to 
Mr. Rivett'Camac for the loan of these most curious and interesting 
specimens of ancient human art.” 
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Tho last meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was held on 
Wednesday, tho 7th instant, at 9 p. u. 

W. S. Atkimso!), Esq., in the Chair. 

Tho proceedings of the previona meeting vrero road and confirmed. 

Prosontationa wore annonncctl:— 

1. From Lieutenant R. A. Cole, a copy of a “ Manual of Maho* 
medan Civil Law” in Canaroso. 

2. From Rev. A. B. Spry, a caso of bird skins from Malacca. 

S. From Dr. 0. MaoOleUand, a case of Upper Cretaceous fossils 
from Chorra PnnjL . . ... 

4. From Captain T. H. Lewin, through Mr. Grote, speoimens of 
clothes worn by the Hill tribes of Chittagong. , - - . t 

. 6. From Sir D. Macleod, through H. H. Locke, Esq., a boat of 
General Forbes. . 

Tho follorving letter accompanied the donation -.— 

To Oio Honorary Secretary to the Aeiaiie Society of Bengal. 

Dbar Sir,— I am directed by Colonel Ballard to forward to yon 
the accompanying bast of General Forbes, as a presentation from Sir 
Donald MacLeod, Lientenant-Govemor of tho Punjab. The bast is 
a duplicate which has been executed in this school, from the very fine 
marble, by Foley, in H. M. Mint, Calcutta. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. H. I.>UOKR, 

Principal, Oovl. School of Art. 

Calcvtta, November 7,1806. 
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On the proposition of the Chairman, a special vote of thanks to 
Sir D. MacLeod was given by the meeting. 

Knroar Harendra Krishna Bahadoor, proposed at the last meeting, 
was balloted for and elected an ordinary member. 

The following gentleman was nominated for ballot at the next 
meeting:— 

J. M. Boss, Esq. 

Proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, and seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Mr. S. Jennings’ desire to*withdraw his name from the Society 
was recorded. 

Bead the following letter from W. H. Johnson, Esq., on the existence 
of Hindn Tartars on the hanks of the Biver Indus:— 

To the Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Deak Sm,—I have the pleasure to request the favor of your kindly 
bringing to the notice of the Society the fact of the existence of 
Hindoo Tartars on the Indus river, and of their occupying several 
villages, the largest of which is Dab, between Dras and Iskardo. 
These people differ mnch in their manners, customs and religion from 
the Bhots of Ladak and the Baltis of Iskardo. They consider them¬ 
selves to be pure Hindoos, being so devout and paying such veneration 
to the cow, as to refrain from touching that animal and from consum¬ 
ing its milk, &C. I believe these men are of a distinct race, traces of 
which are not to be found in any other poit of the Maharajah’s terri¬ 
tories. No donbt great advantages and useful information may be 
derived by enquiring into the language, manners and religion of these 
people; and it is for this purpose I have brought the subject to the 
poticc of the Asiatic Society. 

• I remain, yours faithfully, 

W. H. JOHKSOX, 

F. R.Q. S. 

Ddira Dhoon, 28th October, 1866. 

■ The receipt of the following communications was announced ;— 

1. Prom J. Beames, Esq., 0. S.— 

f Outlines of Indian Philology.” 

2. Prom Baboo Oopee Nath Sen— 

' ff An abstract of hourly Meteorological Observations made at the 
’ Surveyor Gkneral’s Office in July last” • . 
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8. From B6bu BAjendralila Mitra— 

“ Notes on Qupta Inscriptions from Aphsar and Behar.” 

4. From C. Home, Esq., C. 8.— 

“ Notes on Mynpuri village and on some carvings on the finddhist 

rail-posts at Boodh Gya.” 

5. From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the Pnblio 
Works Department— 

“ A Report on the Earthquake of the 23rd May last.” 

6. From V. Ball, Esq.— 

“ Notes on the principal Jnngle fmits used as articles of food, by 
the natives of the districts of Haunbhoom and Hazareebagh.” 

At the request of the Chairman, Mr. Ball read his paper, of which 
the following is an abstract;— 

The author remarked that daring the present season of famine 
many of the Jangle tribes of Maunbhoora and Hazareobagh subsisted 
entirely on the produce of wild jangle plants. He had collected in¬ 
formation respecting the plants so used, and in the paper which he 
now read to the meeting he enumerated the fruits, &c., with some de¬ 
tails respecting their preparation as food. The following is the list, 
given approximately in the order of their relative importance — 


Botanical Name. 


Native Name, 

Parts eaten. 

Bassia latifolia. 


% ■ 

Mahowa. 

i 

f corolla and 
[ fruit. 

Shorea robusta. 

Boxb. 

Ski. 

seeds. 

Moringa pterygospermum. Girtn. 

Snjna. 

leaves. 

Euxeilus viridis. 

Linn. sp. 

Bktwk. 

do. 

Amaranthus spiruav*. 


EkntA 

do. 

Fietu Indica. 

Boxb. 

Bur. . 

fruit. 

F. religiosa. 

Inna. 

Pipal. 

do. 

F. venosa. 

Aif. 

Pakoor. 

do. 

F. racemosa. 

Linn. 

Gooler. 

do. 

Zizyphm jujvha. 

Lam. 

Bier. 

do. 

Buchanania latifolia. 

Boxb. 

Pial. 

fraitandseed. 

Diospyros melanoaylon. 

Boxb. 

Kanedor Keond. fmit. 

Carissa carandus. 

Linn. 

Euromcha. 

berries. 

Batihinia Vahlii. 

W. L. A. 

Chehoor. 

seeds. 

Syzygium Jambolana. 

Decandolle. 

Jamoon. 

frait. 
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PhyUardhu tniblica. 

- 

AmlA 

fruit. 

Terminalia 'calappa. 

Linn. 

Badam. 

seeds. 

Cassia fistula. 

Linn. 

Amultas. 

f placente of 
1 pods. 

Trapa bispinnsa. 

Roxb. 

Siughara. 

seeds. 

T, quadrispinosa. 


Do. 

do. 


In addition to the above, a number of roots are used, but the author 
has not at present sufficient materials to give a list of them. 


Mr. W.T.Blanford said, with reference to Mr. Ball’s paper,that those 
who had not habitually lived among the jungle tribes of India, could 
have but little idea how largely they depended on the natural yield of 
the forest for their sustenance. The subject was one of especial 
interest in oonnexion with the probable habits of the ancient men of 
Pre-historio times, whose relies were now exciting so much deserved 
interest in this Society and elsewhere. y 

• The following notes received from Mr. Homo were read. 

,1. To what is due the exemption some men have from the 
attacks of bees and wasps ? 

One reads of it in England, and hero is another illustration. 

“ Yesterday wo ariivod at our camp at Soj, and needing the ele¬ 
phant .to go on again'very soon, I directed the Mohadt to feed him 
well, and have him ready in three hours. 

“ Instead of tliis, he chained the said elephant under a large 
peepul tree, leaving him to pull down the boughs and browse on 
them. 

“ He did this for some time, when presently he seised a large 
branch and swaying to and fro, applied his vast strength to pull it 
down. . . 

“He succeeded; but the crash caused the whole tree to shake 
when suddenly there was a cry in the camp, ‘ The bees t The 
bees I’ and every one was seen running away, .beating o£f the said 
bees, which descended from the peepul tree, where they had been 
disturbed by. the shaking, and attacked every Uving thing within 
70 or 80 yards. .'.v .... 

“ A dog.eveD, passing bebw the tree, did-not escape, and was sorely 
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bullied by the insects. Ho shook his head, struck with his paws 
aud rolled in 'vain. 

“ One man defended himself vigorously with the table doth which 
he was taking away, leaving however his pugreo on the field. Two 
men hid under some tent covering, and it was strange to see the per¬ 
tinacious way in which for more than an hour ten or twelve bees flew 
round at them, occasionally getting under, so that ono of the men 
was much stnng. 

“ But it was stranger still to see one of the men Ohida (gardener). 
He lay sleeping with only a waist cloth on and nearly all his 
body exposed, under the very tree; yet no boo touched him I This 
man takes a bee’s or wasp’s nest, brushes off the bees or wasps with 
his hand; none sting him. Ho could on this occasion have made no 
preparation. Why is it t 

“ The bees after about two hours retired to thch tree, and the camp 
was rcinliabitcd. 

“ October 20lh, 18CC.” 

2.—Fireflies and sympathetic light. 

“ On the 8th September. 18G6, as I was returning from my autumn 
assizes at Etawah, I was detained for an hour at Boojcea Ganges 
canal chokie, about eleven miles from Mynpoory; and sat ontside by 
the canal and 'watohed the fireflies. 

It had just fallen dark, and they were flying around the trees on 
the canal.bank in very great numbers. But what struck me was their 
simultaueously. flashing their light. Suddenly a whole tree was ■ 
blaze of light. After a second or two all was dark. Then again the 
light flashed forth simultaneously. 

“ 1 have never before observed this. I have often seen a long stream 
of sustained light os well as the ordinary intermittent effulgence, but 
this 'was ao beautiful a sight that I shall not quickly forget it. 

“ I cannot say how far the simultaneousness extended. It certainly 
extended to several large tr^ee and their surroundings, although all 
along the canal bank there were myriads of fireflies, whose giving 
forth of light I did not observe.” 

A note by Mr. W. Theobald, Junior, on the suppoecd occurrence of 
Naokia Indiea in Bunuah, was read. 

“ In Blyth’s excellent “ Memoir of the rats and mice of India,’' 
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the author remarks of Netokia Indiea, that he has “ not seen it from 
the, eastward of the Bay of Bengal, though it is likely enough to 
occur in the dry climate of the region of the Upper Irawadi.” 

“ In confirmation of this supposition, I now record the occurrence of 
hr. Jttdtca, at Tounghoo on the Sittang, and the very first specimen 
I procured exceeded any measurement recorded by either Blyth, Gray, 
or Elliot in the above memoir. Elliot gives the dimensions of an old 
male. 

Body. 1R>;0 

Tail, . 6.50 1 — 

“ On which Blyth remarks: According to my observation, the tail 
has not exceeded 5^ inches from any part of the country.” 

“ In contrast to the above statement stand the measurements of an 
old male and female Nesokia from Tounghoo, taken carefully from the 
fresh animals. 

Male,.Body, . 9.75' 

Tail,. 7.25. 

Female,...Body, . 8.501_., , 

Tail. 6.00 I “ " 

Colour dark brown above, hardly paler below. 

“ It will of course from these measurements be surmised that the 
specimens ore young Bandicoots, but tliough I have no series to 
compare them with, I cannot but think they are unusually large 
Netokias. They display the ” bluff arvicoline or vole like aspect” and 
have toes 4-5 and sixteen mammee. 

“ The following description of Mus rohutvliu, Blyth, from Tounghoo, 
may help to exhibit the variations of size and colour to which the 
species of this difficult group are subject. 

“ Mra robueiulus, Blyth. 

“ Colour dark grey (“ grizzled grey,” Blyth,) above, scarcely tinged 
with rusty [?) and with many black hairs mixed. Feet and belly white. 
Fur rather coarse and hispid, but close; especially below. Tail thinly 
clad. Mammae twelve. 

Male,.Body. 7.10 p 

Tail,. 7.10=14.20 

« A common house rat breeding in the rook and not burrowing.” 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Ot THB 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

For Drczudbr, 1866. 

A monthly gener«l meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday the 6th Instant at 9 p. h. 

The Honorable J. B. Fhear, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations from W. H. Johnson, Esq., were an¬ 
nounced ;*— 

Old brick Tea from rums near Ilohi. 

Tea found in dry bed of salt lake near Karakas. 

„ „ near Karakoram pass. 

„ „ at Kiam hot-springs in Changchemno. 

„ „ ditto ditto. 

„ „ at Dooar in Ehotan. 

„ „ at Kiam hot-springs. 

„ „ near Dooar in Khotan. 

„ „ „ ditto ditto. 

„ Grasses from Khotan. 

Five Images found in largo plain north of the Changchemno 
(Tartar). 


One pair of (woman’s) Boots from Khotan. 

One woman’s cap 

ditto 

One box 

ditto 

One carpet 

ditto 

One praying wheel (Tartar). 



One Tea-pot from Khotan, engraving done there by women. 

J. M. Boss, Esq., duly proposed, at the November meeting, was 
balloted for and elected an ordinary member. 


* See Proo. for Aogost. Ante, pp. 183-5. 
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Messrs. W. T. Dodsworth and A. Money’s desire to withdmw 
from the Society was recorded. 

The following gentlemen were named as candidates for ballot at 
the next meeting. 

Lieutenant W. J. Williamson, Assistant Commissioner, Qan-ow Hills, 
proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded by Baboo Bijendral&la 
Mitra. 

G. A. Anley, Esq., Engineer to the Municipal Commissioners, 
proposed by Dr. J. Ewart, seconded by Dr. J. Anderson. 

Dr. J. Anderson read the following two letters from Dr. Boss 
Mr. Abbey. 

* Cape Comorin, Travancore, 6tA October, 1866. 

My nsAB Fatrsk,—I have undertaken, at the desire of the British 
Besident, to collect information regarding the Ethnology of this country 
and of Cochin, and to illustrate it by photographs of typical examples 
of the people, publio and religious buildings, and monuments, private 
dwellings, arms, musical iirstruments, &c. Of the typical people, I pur> 
pose takiirg of men and women, one full length photograph, and two 
of'the bust, one being full face and the other profile—and one photo* 
graph of the top of the head. Of course photos, of all the agricultural 
instruments will also be taken, and a few of the country, in order to give 
an idea of its general outline, as well as some idea of the way in 
which it may have modided race distinctions. 

The account of the Ethnological condition of the two countries 
will include a full account of the religions and superstitious beliefs 
and practices, of the moral condition, the employments, and amuse¬ 
ments, the physical conformation, (with accurate measurements,) the 
language, history, and traditions of each race. ' 

A set of the photographs will be presented at the expense of the 
Travancore and Cochin Sircars (or rather at mine, as they are only to 
pay for the actual chemicals used,) to the Ethnological branch of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, together with my account of the Ethnology. 
As I shall have to take some 300 or 400 negatives, fully to illustrate 
the subject, and to collect all the information procurable, I have, as 
you may imagine', my work pretty well cut out for me. As I am 
going to so much trouble and expense, I would like the thing to be as 
complete aa posable—«md I woqld therefore be much obliged for any 
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hints which you could give mo in order to render it so; as I know 
yon are both interested in the subject and competent to give the 
best advice regarding it. 

We have many most interesting tribes in these two small states:— 
the white and black Jews of Cochin, the bigoted and exclusive Nam- 
boori Brahmins, who lord it over the Tamil and Gonkany Brahmins, 
the Syrian Christians, the Chhetrya rulers of Cochin, the Choans, the 
soil slaves, the Pulliars, the Wadi, and the jungle tribes regarding whom 
little or nothing is yet known, (including the winter tribe—^lithe of 
limb and quick of eye—with a scent like that of hound;) the lordly 
Nair and many otlier interesting tribes “ too numerous to mention 
here.” Should yon think iufonnation on any special point particularly* 
valuable, 1 will take care that it shall be complete. 

a * * • • 

Believe mo 

Your’s very sincerely, 

ri^KSAS Maclbos Boss, 

Residency Surgeon. 

Mergui, B. Burmah, Novemher 16lh 1866. 

Bzar Sa,—I have received a printed report of Frocce^lings of the 
Madras Government, together with a circular to Zillah Surgeons, re¬ 
questing information as to the Ethnological characteristics of their 
respective districts. 

The district of Mergui, situated at the southern extremity of B. 
Burmah, has a singularly wild population, afiording specimens of most 
or all of the many varieties of the Peninsula ; natives of Northern and 
Southem China, and probably also of the East Indian Islands. 

Peculiar to the Mergui Aroliipelago are the “ Selungs," a curious 
people, very distinct in appearance, habits and surroundings from the 
inhabitants of the main land. 

• You will probably agree with me in tliinking that any such report 
as that called for would be immensely increased in value by a well 
selected series of photographs, which might very possibly prove to bo 
the only really valuable part of the communication. 

I have ventured to address myself to you on this matter, as being 
the promoter of the forthcoming Ethnological Congress. If you 
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thiok it would be worth while to have these photographic iUustratioas, 
Government might perhaps be induced to forward the matter. 

1 am Dear Sir, 

Tout’s faithfully, 

Waltbr Abbet. 

The Hon’ble Justice Campbell made a few remarks on the above 
letters. 

The receipt of the following communications were announced— 

1. 'From G. Home, Esq., Notes on the village of hlanaira. 

2. FromW. T. Blanford, Esq., F. G. S. Contributions to Indian 
Malacology, No. VIII. 

8. From Baboo Gopinath Sen, an abstract of hourly Meteorologi¬ 
cal Observations taken at the Surveyor General’s Office in August 
last. ^ 

4. From Captmn H. A. Browne, Notes on the Pegu Pagoda. 

The Secretary read extracts from Captain Brown’s paper. It ap¬ 
pears from the paper that every ancient Pagoda in Burmah has its 
“ Thamaing" or “ Sacred Chronicle,” giving its history from its 
foundation to a recent time. The commencement of these chronicles 
is of a more or less mytliical character, the founding of each particular 
Pagoda being connected, if possible, by its historian, with some event 
in the life of Gaudama. Bnt later on they are tmthful contributions 
to the history of the period. According to one of these chronicles, 
(of which the paper is an abstract translation) the Shtoe Smawdoto, 
or the great Pagoda of Pegu, was erected by two pilgrims named 
Mahathala and Tsoolathala, in the year 572 B. G., and was intended 
to enshrine two hairs ofBnddha which he had given them for the pur¬ 
pose. The Pagoda seems, however, to have soon after fallon into neglect, 
and its first authentic history begins with the foundation of the town 
of Pegu in the year 1116 by Thamola, a Talaing prince who named it 
Hfsnthauxidie. He made it the capital of his kingdom, and greatly im¬ 
proved and endowed the Pagoda, and thirty-five princes of his race suc¬ 
cessively reigned after him and added largely to the height and import¬ 
ance of the shrine. From theTalaings, Pegu passed into the bands of the 
king of Pagan in 1854, who held it but for a few years, and made it 
over to a Martaban prince named Worooree in 1857. The descendants 
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of the last reigned for a little more than two hundred years, and yielded 
the kingdom to a new dynasty which supplied successively four kings 
from 1568 to 1686. In 1737 Pegu became an appsmage of the kings 
of Ava. 

The Chairman said it was now hia duty to invite discussion upon 
the paper, which hod just been read by the Secretary. He was sorry 
to be obliged to confess, that under the obscurity of long words, and 
local names entirely unintelligible to him, ho had not been able very 
clearly to comprehend the purport of Captain Browne’s communication. 
The heading of the paper had led him to expect a discussion of 
architectural and antiquarian researches, and judging from the impres¬ 
sion produced on his mind two years ago by the sight of the magnificent 
pagodas at Rangoon, ho imagined that an investigation of their origin 
and of their structural peculiarities would afford a subject well worthy of 
the attention of this Society. , If ho was not misinformed, these 
pagodas were all solid masses of masonry, resembling in tliis respect 
the pyramids of Egypt, wfth perhaps (like them also) a small chamber 
in tho centre. It would be interesting to inquire, whether the Bur¬ 
mese pagoda was an advanced form of the pyramid, in which graceful 
carved ontlinee, and mouldings had taken the place of tho hexagon 
and its plane faces: and if so, to trace out the circumstances of the 
development. But as far as he understood the present paper, it did not 
touch on this topic at all: it was rather an abstract of old chronicles, 
and as sneh, was probably a valuable contribotion to the archsuo or 
mythological history of Bnrmah. He hoped that some of the mem¬ 
bers of the Society then present were prepared to do justice to its 
merits. 


Mr. Waldie rose to mention a subject on which he wished for in¬ 
formation, in coimection with the investigations on the Hoogly water 
in which he is at present engaged, in the hope that'some members of 
the Society might be able to assist him to it. And he would take ^le 
opportunity to observe, in relation to his late commnnications on that 
subject, that he did not coincide with all the views and conclusions 
that had been drawn from the results given in his papers; and though 
in due time he would probably have more decided opinions, as matters 
stood at present, he considered that his results rather were to be taken 
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as having broken np received opinions on the subject than as having 
established now ones. 

His enquiry at present was directed towards ascertaining the dimen¬ 
sions of the channel of the river,—its breadth and depth, and there¬ 
from its area, and also the velocity of the current and quantity of 
water passing in a g^von time. Ho refeiTod to tho source of the river 
in the effluents from the main stream of the G-anges, and the impedi¬ 
ments to the supply of water from tho main stream by tho bars formed 
there, the Hoogly having been compared by some to an arm of the 
sea rather than a river during the hot season, in which the water 
oscillated backwards and forwards under the influence of the tides. 
He should be glad if any member could put him in the way of getting 
some definite information on the subject, as some attempts he had 
made to obtain this, had not been attended with success. 

Several members expressed an opinion that the information could 
be obtained, and promised to assist Dr. Waldie in his researches. 
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APPENDIX B. 


Dotwrt. Donatioru tratu/erred to the Indian Museum. 

Dr. John Anderson. —A young specimen of Oavialis Oangeiicue ; 

a specimen of Croeodilu* porosue ; 2 Halcyon 
^ Smymentie (white-breasted king-fisher); one 

Athene Brama (spotted owl); Pteropus Ed- 
toardiii (flying fox); one Caprimulgu* Atia- 
txeue (Indian goat-sucker); one Budytea viri- 
dia (wagtail) ; 2 ArUhua ru/ulua (slender lark); 
8 Oypa Bengalenaia (vulture); one Dicrurua 
nticrocereua (king crow). 

Macacua radiatua; Oriolua melanocepkalua; 
Pratineola caprata ; Accipiter niaua; Euplo~ 
. . cornua nycthemerua ; Eoa cmaia ; Lorxua domi- 

: ceBa; Stumua contra; Dicrurua :caruleacena; 
Dicrurua macrocercua; Dicrurua longicauda- 
tua ; Budytea viridia ; Malacocercua Bengalen- 
~ \ . aia ; Cucstlua variua ; FringiUa Canaria ; Me- 

lopaittacua undulatua; Edoliua grandia ; Edec- 
tua poh/chlorua; Pyctwnotua jocoaua; Pye- 
nonolua atricapilkia; Calliope Kamtachat- 
kenaia. 


Vipera Buaaellii; a Cobra; a Sua Anda- 
manenaia; Oypa Bertgalenaia ; Oriolua mela- 
nocephalua ; Pleropua Eduiardaii; one Lutra 
Nair. ‘ 

Limulua rotundicauda ; Plataniala Oange- 
tica. 

W. 8. Atkinson, Esq.—A specimen of fossil wood from the petrified 
• forest of Cairo. A nest of Nitctervnta Hepa- 

lenaia and of. a Hectarinia, sp. ? 

J. Avdall, Esq.—Specimens of Burmese Candle and ear-ring. 

Barrackpore Park Menagerie.—Specimen of Strulhio-camelua. , 

H. F. Blanford, Esq.—Two Tudora ferruginea, Europe; Melanapaia 
■ . Eaperi, Transylvania; 2 Melanapaia ihermalii, 

Europe; 2 Melanapaia acicularia, Europq; 

. ' 6 iiTanwra ligidata, Madras; 2 Cycloadoina 
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costulatun, Enropo; Cydohts comtgatui, 
Jamaica; one Rhiottoma Sousei, Siam; one 
PhUopotami* deeutecUa, Ceylon; 6 Pomaliae 
maculatwn, Earope; 2 Clypeaster, Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

W. T. Blaniord, Esq .—OaUue Sonneratit; OaUoperdix lunulota ; 

PVliyula rufiana; Aniilope quadrieornis; 2 
heads and fore and hind legs of Boe Oaunu. 

Col. D. Brown.—Skins of PixUa eucuUata and Scolopax ruelieola. 

J. A. Oockbnm, Esq .—Python molunu. 

Major B. Ford.—Three skulls and an incomplete skeleton of a child; 

a Sydrosawue aahxUor in spirit; a few edible 
swallow’s nests; an incomplete skeleton of 
* Siu Andamanentis ; an Andaman bow and a 

' fishing bosket; and specimens illnstrating* 

the Conchology of the Andaman Islands. 

One Gecko, two Lizards and one Snake in 
spirit from the Andamans. 

A collection of snakes, lizards and Crustacea 
from the Andaman Islands. 

A box of mineral and vegetable specimens 
from Barren Island. 

Specimens of Onuiacea, Eehinodermata, 
centipedes and snakes from the Andaman 
Islands. 

Tub Government of Bengal.— A box containing a specimen of sand 
• poured forth near Tbanna Boajan in Chittagong 
on the occasion of the Earthquake of Decem¬ 
ber, 1866. 

Thb Government, N. W. P.^A specimen of the “ Madar” bark fibre, 
and specimens of thread, cord and cloth made 
from the same fibre, with specimens of cloth 
made from the cotton, and cotton and fibre of 
the Madar." 

A. Ghrote, Esq.—^Two specimens of Ef)hydrina BengaUmie; one of 
Lepra riiJUaudoUta; one new bom foal of 
Eytine cdbaUtu; three eggs of Colotee vem- 
cotor; four specimens of live Oeckos, and one 
of a Python. Skeleton of an Alderney bulk 
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V. Hartnell, Esq.—A specimen of Xiphias Oladitu (sword fish) from 

the Baj of Bengal. 

S. Jennings, Esq.—A specimen of a flying lizard, Draco Duetumieri. 

A specimen of AprosmtUits scaptdalut (king 
panot) of Australia. 

W. H. Johnson, Esq.—Old brick tea from mins near Ilchi; also from 

*. Earakas, Karakoram pass, Kiam hot springs 
in Changehemno, and Doar in Khotan. Grasses 
from Khotan. 

Five brass images from near the Chang* 
chenmo, one pair of boots from Khotan, one 
cap, one box, one carpet, one praying wheel. 

M. Lloyd, Esq.—A packet of specimens of supposed indigenous tea 
(Eurya Chinentie) from Tounghdo. 

‘Capt. T. H. Lewin.—Specimens of clothes worn by the Hill tribes of 
Chittagong. 

Major B. Macbeux.—A specimen of an np>coantry bnlL 

Mrs. H. Mackenzie.—An abnormal skull of a dog from N. China. 

Hr. G. MacClelland.—A case of upper cretaceous fossils from Cherra- 
Funji. 

Moonshee Mahomed Hossein.—A brick from the temple at Buddha 
Gya, measuring 15'6 X 10*5 X 3'2 inches. 

J. Obbai d, Esq.—8 Marine boring Annelids. 

Lt.-Col. A. P. Phayre.—Three Burmese skulls, and one from the 
Shan states. 

Kumar Pramatha Notha Boy .—Carcharitu Milhtrii (Ganges). 

Baba Protap Chundcr Ghoshe.— Onychoc^halui aciUus. 

Baba Bajendia Mullick.—Specimens of Poephagus Orunnient (yAk); 

Natua rufa (Coaiti mnndi); Ceriomie Satyra 
(Tragopan); Antpr Indicxu (bare headed 
goose); PtiUacua erythacue (grey Afiican 
parrot); 

2 Bos Orunniens ; one Dama vtdgaris (fal¬ 
low Deer) ; one Dronaiu* Novee HoUandia ; 
one Grus Antigone and one Ara ararattnd.. 

Bajendra Lala Mittra.—One Felis Pardtu, and one Oriolus mela- 
nocephalus. 

Tns Bev. A.'B. Spiy.—A box of bird skins from Malacca. 
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W. C. Taylor, Esq.—A large collection of insects chiefly from Darjiling. 
D. Waldie, Esq.—Specimens of pseudomorphs of Peroxide of Iron 
after Pyrites. 

J. Westmacott, Esq.—Specimens of canes, rattans and a skull of a 
deer from Jessore. 

The following were purchased;— 

A skeleton ^f a Bhootea; Cams familiarit, Felie Bengaleruit. 
Oicwiia alba, Felts cbaus, Fclectue jxilyehloroe. Qraculue carbo, 
Edeetus grandis, Loriculue pumilxu. Qrus Antigone, Lophophorm 
Impeyanue. Mycteria Australis, Casuartas galealus. Faradoxurus 
Musanga. Corvus splendens. Euphcomus albo-eristatus. A brass 
' tea-pot from Khotou. 
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